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Preface 


THIS Is A BOOK ABOUT CULTURE AND SOCIETY. IT IS WRITTEN AS A 
textbook for the introductory course in sociology. Society may be con- 
sidered as organized groups of human beings in reciprocal relationships, 
whereas culture is the cumulative product of these relationships. The 
authors have combined the “cultural” and the “group” approaches into 
an integrated study of social behavior. The extent to which this com- 
bination is both fruitful and meaningful will determine the contribution 
of this book. In the judgment of the authors, neither the cultural nor the 
group approach, taken by itself, can tell the whole sociological story. In 
this book, we have tried to tell the rudiments of this story. 

This book could not have been written twenty-five, or even ten, years 
ago. This statement is not to impute any omniscience to the present 
authors or to exaggerate whatever contribution they may have made. 
The authors merely suggest that the developments in the related fields of 
sociology and anthropology have been so rapid and extensive in the past 
decade that no book written prior to that time could have included these 
varied researches. We refer especially to the work in culture and per- 
sonality, social structure, and social stratification, to name only a few of 
the major developments that have been incorporated into the present 
text. 

The fundamental concepts of sociology, of course, are far older than 
those mentioned immediately above. The general framework of this book 
follows the traditional approach. The authors have thus retained the 
theoretical foundation of sociology that has been accepted for some time 
—namely, as the study of the human group and its relationships. They 
have supplemented this approach with the recent work in culture and 
personality, and allied fields. Hence the title, Culture and Society, is more 
than a convenient rhetorical device. It is, in effect, the key to the entire 
conceptual framework of the book. The interpenetration of culture and 
society is continuous and reciprocal. The one cannot fully be understood 
without the other. Together, culture and society constitute the basic 
conceptual pattern for the present introduction to sociology. 
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The authors are also dedicated to the proposition that social science in 
general and sociology in particular should represent more than knowledge 
for its own sake. We accordingly take our stand with those who believe 
that the ultimate function of the study of man should be the enhance- 
ment of his welfare. We do not dispute the obvious fact that science 
must advance by pure research and by investigation that is not directed 
at immediate human values. Nevertheless, we maintain that, sooner or 
later, one fundamental question must be answered, or at least squarely 
faced. That is the question so forcefully posed by Robert S. Lynd and 
summed up in the title of his book, Knowledge for What? The knowledge 
and understanding derived from scientific research into human behavior 
should, in our judgment, be applied to the ultimate welfare of mankind. 

Acting upon this conception, the authors have, especially in the final 
section, stressed the role of sociology in social planning. This instru- 
mental premise constitutes the second basic point of view of this book, 
the first being the synthesis of culture and the group. We have therefore 
emphasized the ways in which organized and verified knowledge about 
human relationships can contribute to the purposive direction of these 
relationships. The suggestion is respectfully made that the sociologist play 
an advisory role in these activities, whereby his organized knowledge is 
placed at the disposition of the social engineer. 

We wish to state our varied obligations in the preparation of this book. 
Many of the more immediate intellectual obligations are acknowledged 
in the documentation. Others go back to the graduate school experience 
of the authors, at the University of Chicago and Yale University. Still 
others represent a debt to our colleagues, past and present, in the 
Department of Sociology of Dartmouth College. Their thinking, over the 
years, has done much to crystallize our own approach to the material 
presented in this book. We are deeply indebted to Dr. Herbert Blumer, 
Professor of Sociology at the University of Chicago and editor of the 
Prentice-Hall Sociology Series, for his careful reading of the entire 
manuscript, his incisive and constructive criticism, and his encourage- 
ment throughout the duration of the project. We also extend our deep 
appreciation to Emily Archibald Merrill for her painstaking work in the 
preparation of the manuscript and for her help in the preparation of the 
indexes, 

We wish to direct a final word to the student, for whom this book was 
written. We have taken seriously his desire to know more about man and 
his relationships. We have not written down to him. We consider his 
desire for greater sociological knowledge to be an eminently praiseworthy 
one and we believe that its fulfilment constitutes an important part of 
the liberal arts curriculum. The majority of our readers will never be 
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called upon to play the role of social engineer or otherwise to put into 
practice on a large scale any of the knowledge which (we trust) they 
have derived from this book. Rather will these insights be incorporated 
into the personalities of the readers, and will thereby influence their 
subsequent behavior, to a greater or lesser degree. The primary contri- 
bution of an introductory course in sociology rests in an increased under- 
standing of human relationships. The desired end result of this course is 
thus, presumably, a wiser human being. In all humility, the authors 
offer this book as a contribution to that end. 


Francis E. MERRILL 


H. WentrwortuH ELDREDGE 
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The Study of Sociology 


The world is changing. We live in a world in which change has become 
the rule, rather than the exception. Instability is more common than 
stability in the family, the church, the state, and the school. These 
realities must be faced, since they cannot be indefinitely avoided. Modern 
man is faced with momentous decisions, which are far more complex 
than those faced by his grandfathers. He must decide what to do with 
the forces that science has placed at his disposal. He must learn to recon- 
cile the interests of various competing institutions. He must make up his 
mind whether he wishes to perish in a third world war or participate in 
a workable society of nations. He must exercise an intelligent control 
over his economic institutions if he is not to suffer the recurrent crises of 
the business cycle, He must realize that the world changes and that many 
of the old ways will not work in the brave new world of the atomic age. 
He must learn, in short, to control the society he has created. 

The primary task of past generations was to conquer the forces of the 
physic&l environment. They had to overcome epidemic diseases that 
periodically destroyed a large part of the population. They had to build 
homes in the wilderness and protect them against a hostile nature. They 
lived in a world of scarcity imposed by their inability to utilize and control 
the forces of nature. Their problems were largely those that the physical 
environment imposed. The present generation has learned to control 
many phases of the natural environment for all practical purposes. Cold, 
heat, fire, flood, epidemic, famine, and other natural limitations and 
catastrophes are subject to an increasing degree of human control. This 
control is not perfect, and nature still occasionally gets out of hand. But 
the great epidemics of past centuries are now largely checked by scientific 
preventive medicine. Men need no longer shiver in drafty caves or chilly 
log cabins. They have the technical knowledge to keep themselves warm 
and dry. They have the engineering knowledge and the materials to 
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build decent homes, where their families can live in comfort. The past 
century has seen an unprecedented increase in the background necessary 
to control the forces of the physical environment. 

But not the social environment. The problems we face today are largely 
social, the product of man’s inability to cope with the social forces that he 
himself has created. Problems of government, economics, poverty, crime, 
and war are among those that face modern man. Some of these problems 
have arisen without his awareness until it is almost too late. The full 
force of nationalism has coincided with advances in science that make 
war between nations increasingly destructive. Recurrent crises arise in 
the economic field that are beyond the understanding of the man on the 
street and often of the specialists themselves. The western family has in a 
few generations changed from an agricultural and multifunctional insti- 
tution to one primarily urban and lacking many of its traditional func- 
tions. These modifications in the basic social institutions have bewildered 
those who are connected with them, which in practice means every one 
of us. Problems and contradictions face the individual on every hand. 

The contradictions of modern society were not imposed from without. 
Man created the customs, traditions, and institutions of his society in the 
same sense that he built its subways and skyscrapers. The democratic 
state, the monogamous family, and the capitalistic system were not 
handed down by any supernatural force, nor did our attitudes toward 
these institutions come to us in any equally mysterious fashion. These 
and all other aspects of society are the product of centuries and millennia 
of social evolution, which means that they were constructed by man 
himself. Acting often without conscious plan or design, man has created 
the social world in which he lives, with all its traditions and customs. 
Many of these customs are so mutually inconsistent that they. create 
endless conflicts and insecurities in the individual and the society. Man 
must therefore direct his most intelligent efforts at resolving the social 
chaos that he has created, just as he has increased his control of the 
natural forces of his environment. The task of future generations will be 
to understand and control the social world, as past generations have 
learned to understand and control the physical world.’ 

Sociology offers a modest contribution to this crucial task of under- 
standing. The sociologist attempts to learn more about the relationships 
of human beings in order to adjust to the forces of social change. The 
reader of this book is participating in a great cooperative adventure, 
whose ultimate goal is the better understanding and direction of human 
relationships. The field of study of sociology is therefore human relation- 


* Cf. Louis Wirth, “Responsibility of Social Science,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 249:143-151 (January, 1947). 
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ships. The sociologist is interested in the way human beings interact with 
other human beings, the customs and traditions that have grown out of 
these reactions, the institutions that crystallize about basic human in- 
terests, the changes that occur in these institutions, and the possibility of 
directing these changes in the ultimate interest of human welfare. 

This is admittedly a large order. Human relationships are complex and 
varied. Social institutions influence the individual in many ways. Social 
change takes a variety of forms. The sociologist cannot study all the 
possible combinations of social relationships, nor can he anticipate the 
behavior of any one individual. He deals rather with typical relationships 
and with the manner in which these relationships form, modify, and 
control the conduct of the average individual. The sociologist isolates and 
analyzes the distinctive products of human beings, whether they are the 
material products of the factory or the psychological products of the 
parliament, church, laboratory, or classroom, This collective heritage of 
past and present societies is known as culture and we shall have much to 
say about it later. The sociologist also studies the ways in which social 
institutions evolve and play their part in society. He is concerned with the 
general course of social change and the trends that are apparent therein. 
On the basis of this knowledge, he tries to anticipate certain of the 
changes in society as a whole or in different groups within the society. 

Sociology is thus the science of human relationships. The word “re- 
lationships” is the key. Sociology studies man as a social animal. It deals 
with human groups and the products of their activity. These groups 
evolve customs and behavior patterns that are handed down from gen- 
eration to generation by personal contact. Society is held together by 
these customs and patterns. Without them continuous and integrated 
social Jife would be impossible, for men would be moved by purely 
individual interests along random lines, and cooperative activity toward 
common ends would not exist. The relationships between human beings 
are determined by these elements that together comprise the social 
heritage. Sociology seeks additional insight into the nature of these 
relationships and the beliefs that define them. 

Men also form relatively more permanent groups about certain needs 
and aspirations. These groups and the patterns of behavior that they 
evoke are known as social institutions. The major institutions are the 
family, the church, the government, and the economy. Other general 
and specific needs evoke other related patterns of behavior, but these are 
the most important institutional structures. These institutions are so 
important that we have devoted an entire section of this book to them. 
The individual is largely a product of his institutions. They mold him 
and transmit the social heritage to him. Social institutions constitute 
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characteristic forms of human relationship, whether in the primitive 
society of the Trobriand Islands or the metropolitan society of New 
York, The sociologist studies the nature of social institutions in general 
and those of his own society m particular. In this way he gains tolerance 
of other peoples with other institutions as well as increased insight into 
his own society. In this day of conflicting national rivalries, such a 
tolerant understanding of the institutions of others is not only an im- 
portant adjunct to individual education, It is a vital necessity if the world 
is to survive. 

Social institutions do not remain stable. They are in constant change, 
especially in modern society. Indeed, one way of describing the changing 
character of our own society is to indicate that its institutions are in the 
process of rapid modification. These institutional changes bring many 
difficulties in their wake, as human behavior ceases to be guided by 
standards that applied under former conditions. These difficulties must be 
understood before any solution can be attempted, even supposing that 
any permanent solution is possible. The study of sociology can furnish 
some of the knowledge upon which this understanding may be based. 
Such a task is fundamental to this book. 


The Science of Sociology 


We have suggested that man has learned to control many aspects of the 
physical universe. Knowledge has perforce preceded this control. This 
knowledge has accumulated over the centuries, and generations of 
scientists have added to it. The social sciences are the newest of the 
sciences and sociology is one of the newest of the social sciences. In- 
formation on many fundamental human relationships is still lacking. 
The physical sciences can accurately predict the effects of many physical 
processes, The biological sciences can predict in their field with con- 
siderable accuracy. The social sciences, however, are still unable to predict 
(let alone control) many of the most elemental human relationships. 
They lack the necessary information. 

The social sciences are attempting to remedy these deficiencies by 
accumulating information on a number of important social problems. 
This information in sociology is more complete in some fields than in 
others. We know a great deal, for example, about such vital matters as 
birth and death rates and can predict future trends in this field fairly 
accurately. We know comparatively little, on the other hand, about such 
important matters as the formation of personality, the transmission of 
knowledge, and the learning of customs. We are very conscious of these 
gaps in our information and are trying hard to fill them. The social 
sciences in general and sociology in particular are thus attempting to 
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become full-fledged sciences, for only by the methods of science can 
knowledge be systematically advanced. An understanding of sociology as 
a science involves a brief survey of the methods of science itself. 

There are many definitions of science. One of the most famous is that 
given by Karl Pearson, who defined science in terms of its function: “The 
classification of facts, the recognition of their sequence and relative 
significance is the function of science.” * This conception is not peculiar 
to any one field or group of fields. The physical or the biological sciences 
have no monopoly of the scientific method, which is applicable to social 
as well as to physical relationships.* The degree of accuracy is greater in 
the physical sciences, but the method is essentially the same. “The unity 
of all science,” continues Pearson, “consists alone in its method, not in its 
material. The man who classifies facts of any kind whatever, who sees 
their mutual relation and describes their sequences, is applying the 
scientific method and is a man of science.” * 

The sociologist classifies human relationships and formulates general- 
izations concerning them. These generalizations in turn become the basis 
for prediction and ultimately for control. We may illustrate the appli- 
cation of the scientific method to social facts, using the growth of pop- 
ulation as an example. The number of people in the United States is a 
fact of vital importance, now and in the future. These people must be 
educated, fed, and housed. The problems of local and national govern- 
ment depend upon the size and distribution of the population. The 
sociologist wishes to understand the forces making for the growth of the 
population so that he can predict future growth. Subsequent events will 
either verify or contradict these predictions, In the meantime, action must 
be taken on the basis of the best available knowledge. The scientific 
approach to this problem involves several stages. 

1. The facts must be gathered. Among the items of information 
necessary to a proper prediction of population growth are the following: 
birth rates, death rates, infant mortality rates, the number and relative 
proportion of the population in each age group, the mortality from 
various causes of death, and the average number of children born to each 
woman of child-bearing age. The most important agencies for the col- 
lection of these and other population facts are the Bureau of the Census 
and the Federal Security Agency. Some of these facts are gathered every 
ten years, others at regular times between the ten year periods, and still 


others at irregular intervals for special purposes. 


2 Karl Pearson, The Grammar of Science, page 6. London: Adam and Charles 


Black, 1900. 3 ; § - 
® Read Bain, “Sociology as a Natural Science,” American Journal of Sociology, 


53:9-16 (July, 1947). 
4 Karl Pearson, of. cit., page 12. 
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2. The facts must be classified. These and related facts are then 
organized and classified. The crude birth rate is computed by comparing 
the annual number of births with the total population. These figures give 
only a rough indication of the trends in the birth rate, because a large 
proportion of men and women are either above or below the reproductive 
ages, It is more accurate to relate the number of births to the number of 
women of child-bearing age, with a further computation involving the 
number of married women of child-bearing age. The point is not the 
exact nature of these refinements, however, but rather that the crude 
information must be organized and classified before further use is made 
of it. 

3. Relationships between facts must be established. The facts of 
population growth have now been arranged and classified. The pre- 
diction of future population growth, however, is not yet completed. 
Relationships between facts must be established. The most essential 
relationship in the field of population growth is that between the birth 
and death rates. If the birth rate increases and the death rate decreases, 
the population will increase, other things being equal. If both the birth 
rate and the death rate decrease to a certain point, the population may 
ultimately become stabilized—that is, births will equal deaths and the 
population will neither increase nor decrease. The relative size of the 
trends in the birth and the death rates thus forms the basis of the pop- 
ulation equation. These relationships must be established if any pre- 
diction is to be made concerning the future growth of the population. 

4, Generalizations must be made. A generalization concerning pop- 
ulation growth may then be derived from these facts and their relation- 
ships. Scientific generalizations are of different orders of certainty. An 
hypothesis is a tentative statement of cause and effect. The hypothesis 
usually takes the “if-then” form—that is, if such-and-such a situation 
exists, then such-and-such a relationship will follow. Hypotheses must be 
tested, for they are subject to confirmation or rejection by subsequent 
investigation, A law is a scientific generalization that has been con- 
firmed by repeated verification of the facts. Laws are merely statements 
of a higher degree of probability than hypotheses. There is nothing 
immutable about scientific laws, A scientific law is always subject to 
change as new information appears.® 

5. Predictions must be based upon the generalizations. We are now 
ready to state the generalization derived from this process of scientific 
study: predictions of future population growth may be made by projecting 

5 For a penctrating analysis of the theoretical implications of scientific gencral- 


ization in the field of sociology, cf. Robert K. Merton, “Sociological Theory,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 50:462-473 (May, 1945). 
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current trends into the future.® This prediction concludes the scientific 
task. The facts pertaining to a given situation have been gathered and 
classified, their relationships established, generalizations made on the 
basis of these relationships, and predictions made on the basis of the 
generalizations. These predictions are clearly not as accurate as those 
possible in the natural sciences. Differences exist in the nature of the 
subject matter between the natural and social sciences. Efforts have been 
made to introduce many of the precise techniques of the physical and 
biological sciences into the social sciences. These efforts may never be 
fully realized because of the differences in subject matter. Sociology is 
thus a science, but not an exact science, in the same sense as physics or 
chemistry. Reasons for the difference in exactitude include the following. 

1. The Nature of the Material. Physical science studies the forms of 
inorganic matter in their physical relationships. Biological science studies 
the forms of living matter in their organic relationships. Sociology studies 
human beings in their social relationships. The sociologist thus studies 
something of which he is an intimate part. He studies groups, institutions, 
personality, social problems, and social change. He is a member of many 
groups, participates in different institutions, develops a personality, takes 
part in social situations that become social problems, and experiences 
social change, Hence it is difficult for him to detach himself sufficiently 
from his subject matter to maintain his scientific objectivity. The natural 
scientist usually has no such difficulty. He does not investigate the very 
relationships that form his own personality, 

2. The Complexity of the Material. Human relationships are also very 
complex. A social problem like juvenile delinquency, for example, involves 
such varied factors as: the customs of the community; the physical 
structuge and housing of the neighborhood; the character of the child, 
the personalities of his parents and brothers and sisters, his relationships 
to the school, the gangs with which he plays, his native intelligence, his 
physical capacities or infirmities, and the public institutions for treatment 
or punishment to which he is exposed; and the trends in the business 
cycle, With so many variables, it is difficult to discover and isolate the 
actual motivating forces in delinquency. Even when all the forces are 
discovered, it is difficult to assess their relative influence in determining 
individual behavior. A final difficulty arises when we attempt to formulate 
generalizations concerning the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency, A similar complexity is apparent in other human relation- 
ships. 

©Cf. Bureau of the Census, “Illustrative Projections of the Population of the 
United States 1950 to 1960,” Current Population Reports: Population Estimates, 
Series P-25, No. 43 (August 10, 1950). 
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3. The Difficulty of Controlled Experiment. Many hypotheses of 
natural science can be verified by controlled experimentation. All natural 
science, it is true, does not rely upon such methods. The astronomer 
cannot introduce the heavenly bodies into his laboratory to control their 
movements. But much of the material of the natural sciences allows such 
experimentation. This method is difficult for the sociologist. Individuals, 
groups, institutions, and societies ordinarily constitute unwilling subjects 
for controlled experimentation. The individual seldom wishes to become 
a guinea pig. The sociologist is forced for the most part to observe human 
behavior under “natural” circumstances. The element of experimental 
control is largely lacking. 

4. The Presence of Vested Interests, A final difficulty in the scientific 
activity of the sociologist is the presence of vested interests. These are 
persons, groups, or institutions interested in maintaining things as they 
are. The natural scientist deals with materials that are often too abstruse 
for the average man to understand. The sociologist deals with materials 
that are real and important to everyone, He studies the family, the 
church, the school, economic institutions, and other forms of social 
relationships. Investigation of these institutional relationships may be 
resented by those who benefit from their present structure. The social 
scientist may be considered subversive because he calls attention to mal- 
adjustments in social institutions.” 


The Field of Sociology . 


All of the social sciences study man and his relationships. Different 
phases of these relationships appear as man makes a living, raises a family, 
develops his personality, or governs himself. Economics, psychology, and 
political science are among the social sciences dealing with these rela- 
tionships. They have developed special subject matters and methods of 
investigation. Sociology is primarily a general science, dealing with the 
broad field of human relationships as such. In this investigation, sociology 
has also developed certain special techniques and points of view. We 
shall examine some of these techniques and points of view in the course 
of our discussion. 

In addition to human relationships, the sociologist deals with the 
products of these relationships. We have already suggested that both the 
material and spiritual products of man are combined in the complex 
pattern that we call culture. We shall deal with this concept below, but 
no introductory statement of the subject matter of sociology would be 

? For an analysis of this problem, cf. F, Stuart Chapin, “Social Obstacles to the 


Acceptance of Existing Social Science Knowledge,” Social Forces, 26:7-12 
(October, 1947), 
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complete without an indication of the central role of culture, The social 
heritage—the ideas, beliefs, and techniques handed down from one 
generation to the next—constitutes one of the most important fields of 
sociological investigation, comprising as it does everything that is made 
or modified by man. The study of culture is by no means all of sociology, 
but it is an extremely important part. 

Human life is complex. No single social science has a monopoly on 
human relationships. Any light on these problems is welcome, no matter 
whence it may come. The various social sciences have much to learn from 
each other. The sociologist and the economist, for example, both study 
the stock exchange. This institution is a meeting place for buyers and 
sellers of corporate securities, and hence plays an important part in our 
economic system, The stock exchange is also a social institution, with 
many of the characteristics of other social institutions. When the sociol- 
ogist and the economist cooperate in the study of this or any other 
institution, the results are more fruitful and complete. We know more 
about the institution than we would if each scientist studied it alone. 

Sociology, psychology, economics, and political science have the same 
general scientific task—namely, to study the various fields of human 
activity, collect facts about them, observe the sequences, and establish 
generalizations on the basis of these sequences. History is in a somewhat 
different position. History is not a science, although scientific techniques 
for gathering and weighing historical facts are employed. The historian is 
interested in what happened at a particular time in the past. He attempts 
to discover as precisely as possible all of the circumstances under which a 
given historical event took place. History is thus the account of a unique 
sequence of events, which will never happen again under exactly the 
same ciycumstances. The historian is not primarily interested in general- 
izing. When he begins to make generalizations from the past, he ceases to 
be an historian and becomes, in effect, a sociologist. 

The difference in point of view between an historian and a sociologist 
may be illustrated by the example of the French Revolution. Both 
disciplines are interested in the French Revolution. The historian wishes 
to find out exactly what happened, what and under what circumstances 
each of the great figures did and said. He is therefore interested in the 
French Revolution as a unique event. The sociologist, on the other hand, 
is interested in the French Revolution as an example of revolutions as 
such. All revolutions have certain broad similarities, whether they are 
French, American, Russian, or Chinese. Careful analysis shows that all 
revolutions tend to follow the same general stages. The sociologist gathers 
such facts about all revolutions and establishes generalizations concerning 
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them.* The French Revolution is thus the subject matter of both history 
and sociology, but the point of view of the two disciplines is very different 
indeed. 

The ultimate purpose of science is more than idle curiosity. This 
purpose is to enhance human welfare by giving man increasing control 
over his environment. Men first increased their knowledge and ability to 
control the physical universe. Knowledge and ability to control the 
biological universe came later. Knowledge of the social environment is 
still in its rudimentary stages, and the degree of this control is corre- 
spondingly slight. But mere control is not enough. Science is a nonmoral 
(not immoral) instrument, which may be used for immoral purposes by 
unscrupulous men. The basis for the control is important. The Fascist 
states employed their scientific resources to perfect the instruments of 
war. Control of their environment was directed toward increasing their 
power to kill and destroy. But in a democratic state science must be 
directed to the welfare of the group as a whole. Science must, in short, 
be directed by human values. 

Values are social objects desired by individuals. These objects may be 
material or nonmaterial, tangible or intangible. A piece of candy or a 
beefsteak is a value. A sense of participation in a higher cause is also a 
value. Indeed, many of the most important values are nonmaterial. 
Human beings often desire psychological satisfactions more fiercely than 
physical ones, Glory is often more important than bread. The child learns 
the values of his society. Science is an important agency in the fulfillment 
of many of these values. The natural sciences have greatly enhanced 
many of these satisfactions. The social sciences must in the long run 
similarly add to the sum total of human happiness. 

The sociologist is often obliged to act in a dual role, as a scientist and 
as a human being. In his first capacity, he can study the behavior of any 
society, no matter what its ultimate aims and values. He can learn from 
these societies (such as the Nazi and other totalitarian states) many 
things about human relationships that will add to the sum total of 
scientific knowledge. He can learn, for example, of the control of behavior 
carried out by the propaganda of the late Dr. Goebbels. In his capacity 
as scientist, he can comment on the efficiency of these and similar tech- 
niques, But he is also a human being, living in a society dedicated to 


democratic principles. As a specialist in human relationships, he has a 
duty to this society.’ 


®L. P. Edwards, The Natural History of Revolution. Chic : Uni 5 
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The task of the sociologist is thus to study human relationships with the 
ultimate view of enhancing democratic values. Some institutions are 
prejudicial to social welfare. Some customs are obsolete and hence 
interfere with the maximum satisfaction of human values. Many of these 
values arise from the fact that man is a social animal. Nonsocial animals 
do not crave spiritual consolation. Cows and horses do not seek social 
prestige. Dogs are not notably religious. Cats presumably do not need a 
spiritual purpose. Man must have such intangible values to be content 
with his lot, Certain social institutions exist for the purpose of satisfying 
these desires. In a democracy, the underlying values are based upon 
democratic principles. If the institutions do not fulfill their basic purpose, 
they should be changed, Society exists for man, not man for society. 

Psychologists, philosophers, and sociologists are not agreed on the 
exact nature of social values. The latter naturally differ from one society 
to another and within the same society at different times. The origin and 
form of social values are still open to controversy. Their existence, how- 
ever, can hardly be questioned. Every human being cherishes social 
values in some form, even though he may not be conscious of them. He 
absorbs these values from his earliest childhood. Attempts to banish the 
study of values from sociology lead to a distortion of reality. Man is what 
he is, in large part, precisely because he has values. Values must therefore 
be considered by the sociologist, since they are the mainspring of the 
human relationships which he observes. He must evaluate contemporary 
institutions in terms of the extent to which they contribute to these 


values.?? 


The Educational Function of Sociology 


We have briefly considered some of the principal aspects of sociology. We 
have reviewed the need for sociology, along with the other social sciences, 
as sources of knowledge and control of a social environment that has 
become increasingly complex and unwieldy. We have considered the 
nature of the scientific method and the role of sociology as one of the 
social sciences. The difficulty of scientific knowledge of human relation- 
ships is matched only by its importance. We may now briefly indicate the 
purposes of this book for the college undergraduate who is beginning 
work in sociology. Sociology has an integral part in the curriculum of the 
liberal arts college or university. 

1. Technical Function. The first and most obvious function of the 
introductory course in sociology, as in any other field, is to introduce the 
student to the vocabulary, methods, and concepts of this discipline. Many 


10 Robert §. Lynd, Knowledge for What? Princeton: Princeton University 
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of the terms used in sociology are the same words used in ordinary 
discourse but with a special meaning, a factor that inevitably leads to 
some confusion. Society, culture, group, custom, tradition, race, and 
institution are among the commonly used words that take on the new 
meanings or shades of meaning for the sociologist. Other terms represent 
a more specialized vocabulary and introduce words that the student has 
rarely encountered in any other context. Folkways, mores, technicways, 
ethnocentrism, and ecology are new words for the beginning student. 
Whether familiar words with a new meaning or unfamiliar words with 
a special meaning, the student must master these terms before he can 
begin the scientific study of human relationships. 

2. Introductory Function. The second function of the introductory 
course in sociology is to provide the student with the tools to continue 
with more advanced work in this field. This function is a continuation of 
the first, but involves especially those students who may wish to continue 
the undergraduate (or graduate) study of sociology. The student may 
wish to learn more about social problems, criminology, the family, race 
relations, social institutions, population, or the city, which are among the 
fields ordinarily covered in advanced courses in departments of sociology. 
The subject matter and points of view of these fields are all based, 
directly or indirectly, upon the introductory course and presuppose an 
elementary knowledge of this material. The pursuit of knowledge in the 
field of human relationships, like that in any other field, is a gradual 
process. 

3. Informational Function. The student of the introductory course in 
sociology does more than learn definitions and familiarize himself with a 
variety of new concepts. He also acquires a great deal of specific in- 
formation that is probably new to him: information about the way in 
which personality is formed; the meaning of racial differences; the 
importance of culture; the forms and functions of the family, church, 
school, and state; the numbers and composition of the population of the 
nation and the world; and the way in which society changes and grows. 
The student will learn about human relationships and the products 
thereof. Since the individual is himself involved in these relationships, it 
is assumed that he has a certain amount of interest in the way they work. 
The student who has completed the introductory course will thus have 
acquired considerable factual information about his own life and that of 
other persons and groups. 

4. Tolerance Function. Specific knowledge of his own and other 
societies should give the student in the introdyctory course an increased 
tolerance of other customs and points of view. The customs and social 
values that he has learned in his own society are correct for him, since 
they are the ones to which he must conform, But this also implies that 
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the customs and values of other societies are correct for them, The 
extreme national and cultural intolerance characteristic of the con- 
temporary world means that the threat of war is always present. Knowl- 
edge and understanding of the ways of life of other societies help to 
break down this extreme and suicidal intolerance. The student of soci- 
ology can learn much that will make him a better citizen of the world and 
of his own country as well. 

5. Cultural Function. This function refers to the understanding by the 
student of the role of culture and society in forming his own personality 
and that of other persons in all times and places. The individual is born 
with certain genic characteristics that cannot be changed. Nothing that 
subsequently happens to him after birth can, for example, change the 
color of his eyes. But he is also born with certain general abilities and 
propensities that can be modified this way or that by the forces of his 
social and cultural environment. The institutions that arise out of and 
are perpetuated by the relationships between socialized human beings are 
not immutably established in any particular form. Instead, they are 
changing all the time, adjusting to new social situations and changing to 
meet the demands of new environmental forces. The family, the state, 
the school, and the church are all undergoing these modifications, some 
of them deliberately produced and others constituting unplanned adap- 
tations to changing conditions. The student who has learned that neither 
he nor his society ever stands still has made an important stride toward 
the beginning of wisdom. 

6. Democratic Function. The final function performed by the intro- 
ductory course in sociology should be, in our view, the inculcation of a 
democratic point of view. One of the essential features of democracy is the 
opportunity for the individual to make the most effective use of his own 
abilities and capabilities. The opposite point of view is that the indi- 
vidual is born into a certain race, creed, class, caste, or other closed social 
group. This membership then automatically denies him the opportunity 
to better himself or the group with which he is associated. The student of 
sociology learns that membership in such minority groups proves nothing 
about the individual ability of any one person and that, given the native 
aptitudes, anyone is potentially able to rise above his previously fixed 
status. A socicty that fails to utilize to the utmost the talents of all of its 
citizens hurts itself, Finally, the student learns that society, culture, and 
social institutions are man-made, that they are the products of gener- 
ations and millennia of human effort. If man has made these things, he 
can also remake them in the interests of the greatest welfare of the group. 
Man can therefore engage in purposive group action toward the better- 
ment of the world in which he lives. This is the democratic way. 
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The Introduction to Sociology 


We have briefly considered the need for a better understanding of the 

- social forces of the modern world. As the science dealing with contem- 
porary human relations, sociology can contribute to this understanding. 
The scientific method is applicable to the social world in the same 
general sense, although without the same degree of exactitude, as it is to 
the physical or organic world. Each of the social sciences has its unique 
contribution to the body of generalizations explaining the social system. 
The principal contribution of sociology rests in its knowledge of human 
relationships and the uniformities therein. 

Our introduction to sociology is divided into six sections. The first 
section is itself an introduction or orientation, in which the student learns 
the basic concepts of sociology as well as the fundamental relationships 
between himself and society. The individual is born into a society that has 
been continuously functioning for tens of thousands of years. He is a 
comparatively unimportant part of that society. He is more influenced by 
this society than he influences it. Thousands of generations of human 
beings have produced a complex social heritage. This human heritage has 
a story of its own, apart from the particular individuals who bear it at any 
one time. The nature of this social heritage is considered in the intro- 
ductory section. The external influences upon the heritage are considered, 
as well as the manner in which it grows and changes. This section 
provides a general orientation to the social world and the individuals 
comprising it. 

In the second section, we consider the relationships between the 
individual and society in more detail, Personality in the sociological sense 
is largely the product of society. The basis of personality is the com- 
bination of traits the individual receives in the germ plasm. The per- 
sonality ultimately reflects the society in which the individual is reared. 
The individual is the bearer of the social heritage and he acquires his 
personality from others who are similarly indoctrinated. In both his 
“normal” and “abnormal” states, the individual receives his basic per- 
sonality traits from his society. We shdil first consider the social factors 
that produce the normal personality. We shall conclude with a consid- 
eration of the abnormal or disorganized personality. A dynamic and 
disorganized society produces many disorganized personalities, 

The third section of the book takes up some of the constituent elements 
or “raw materials” of society, These elements include some of the parts 
of modern society as we know it. They are some of the given factors with 
which the student should familiarize himself before embarking upon a 
more detailed study of the structure of society as a whole. Included in 
this category are such factors as the number and quality of the people 
(population) ; the principal biological groups into which the people are 
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divided (race) ; and finally the stratifications that have been established 
within the various social structures (class and caste). Population and race 
are at least partially determined by biological factors, whereas caste and 
class are primarily social products, born of social interaction and capable 
of modification in the same way. 

The fourth section of the book deals with the collective behavior of 
human beings. Men are social creatures. They like to gather in parties, 
gangs, mobs, and crowds. Under these collective conditions, men do not 
act the same as they do alone. Under the impetus of collective excitement, 
they perform actions that are both baser and nobler than those they would 
perform as individuals. Men also develop slogans, myths, stereotypes, and 
other collective intellectual expressions that motivate their conduct. 
Public opinion in a democratic society is another expression of collective 
thought and emotion. Propaganda is one device for the deliberate 
manipulation of this opinion toward predetermined ends. A working 
knowledge of the nature and control of public opinion is a necessary 
prerequisite to intelligent citizenship. 

The fifth section discusses social institutions and the functions they 
perform in society. Social institutions are the products of group action 
over extended periods and are developed about the basic values of the 
social group. The family, the church, the school, and the government are 
forms which these fundamental group interests take. Institutions are 
produced by men, but they are greater than any man. They live longer 
than the transitory individuals who temporarily comprise them. The life 
of the community revolves about its major institutions, each of which 
performs a definite function or series of functions in the satisfaction of 
human wants. We shall consider these major institutions in terms of 
their principal functions. 

The fixth and final section deals with social interaction, social change, 
social problems, and social planning. The discussion opens with a con- 
sideration of social interaction and the constituent social processes of 
competition, cooperation, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. 
These processes are in part responsible for the dynamic character of our 
society. As a result of competition, conflict, and the rest, our society 
changes very rapidly. Some of these changes occur in an orderly manner 
and involve slight maladjustment. Others occur with an abruptness and 
violence that disorganizes individuals and institutions alike. The unequal 
rate of change means that many social sanctions no longer apply to the 
actions that they formerly defined. This disparity between the behavior 
and the value is known as a social problem. This section also takes up 
social control and social planning. The direction of social change is the 
ultimate end of social knowledge. The purposive direction of social 
change is known as social planning. This process takes place on the level 
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of the city, the region, the nation, and, to some extent, on the inter- 
national level. The final goal of planning is to realize social values and 
thereby increase the general welfare. The book concludes with a glimpse 
into the nature of things to come, wherein some of the basic contem- 
porary social trends are projected into the future. 
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Man and the Group 


Man is a group animal. This is equivalent to saying that he is a social 
animal, for society is composed of groups. The life of the individual is 
determined by the groups in which he lives. He comes into the world as 
a helpless little creature, endowed with the genetic potentialities for 
becoming a human being. Without the constant influence of group 
contacts, however, these biological potentialities would never be realized. 
From birth to death, his conduct is formed and modified by social 
influences outside himself. These influences are exerted by parents, 
brothers and sisters, playmates, teachers, religious instructors, business 
associates, and intimate friends. The individual is also influenced by the 
books he reads, the magazines he scans, the newspapers he looks at, the 
radio and television programs he enjoys, and the conversations he carries 
on. These social influences are the most important factors in his life. In 
one sense, they are his life. They comprise the very stuff of his personality. 
Without intimate and continued contact with other persons, the infant 
could never become a human being. Social relationships are indispensable 
to the development and preservation of those characteristics that dis- 
tinguish man from the animals. 

The social group may be defined as two or more persons who are in 
communication over an appreciable period of time and who act in 
accordance with a common function or purpose. The tendency to unite in 
groups is one of the most important characteristics of human beings. 
Man is the social animal par excellence. Other animals share this gre- 
garious propensity, but man has developed and structured it to a greater 
extent than any other. Our society stresses individual activity; the person 
allegedly acts completely independently of all others in pursuit of his own 
advantage, Even in a society that places such a premium tipon individual 
attainment, however, man is still primarily a group product. In the 
great sweep of human development, man has acted largely in a group 
role, cooperating with others to keep himself alive and to hand on the 
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social heritage from one generation to the next. The group, ranging 
upward in size from two persons to an undetermined number, is the 
central unit of society. Acting on his own, as an isolated individual with 
other isolated individuals, man would never have survived on this earth. 
Group cooperation, not individual competition, is the key to human 
development.* 

Contemporary groups vary in intimacy and congeniality from the 
family to the political party, from the child’s play group to the business 
association, and from the close companionship of old friends to the 
impersonal dealings of buyers and sellers in the market. In all of these 
varied relationships, the individual is in constant contact with his fellows, 
meeting, conversing, reacting, communicating, competing, cooperating, 
but always in some social relationship. Even when physically isolated 
from the group, he remains in close contact with other persons through 
memories and associations, which are themselves group products. Each 
of these contacts leaves some imprint, however slight, upon him. The 
more plastic his personality, the greater the influence of the contact. 
Hence, the impact of the family upon the infant, child, and adolescent 
is incomparably greater than that of any other group. Starting with the 
family and continuing through the other groups with which he comes in 
contact, the individual gradually assumes his distinctively human charac- 
teristics. ' 

For man is not born human. He is born only with certain potentialities 
for becoming a human being. If these potentialities are not speedily 
developed by group contact, the infant will remain on a level only 
slightly above that of the anthropoids. This fact has been repeatedly 
demonstrated by the discovery of children who have been deprived of 
normal human companionship shortly after birth and have been reared 
in social isolation. Some of these children have been purposely’ isolated 
from all group contacts because their parents wished to conceal their 
existence, whereas others have merely wanderéd away from native villages 
to live for years among the beasts of the forests. When these children 
have been discovered after spending their formative years away from 
human companionship, they were more like the beasts with which they 
had lived than the parents who bore them. Subsequent scientific investi- 
gation has demonstrated that these feral (i.e., beastlike) children were 
endowed with adequate capacities at birth and would have developed 
normally if they had been given the normal opportunities. Human nature 
does not automatically expand like a flower from the potentialities 
inherent in the germ plasm. Close and continuous group relationships are 
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necessary for the development of human nature. Man is the product of 
the group.? 

Most people experience these normal social contacts. The number of 
feral children is statistically minute, although large enough to demon- 
strate the necessity of social contacts for the development of the human 
being. Most persons have never seen (or heard of) a feral child, much 
less had any such experience themselves. Hence they tend to take group 
relationships for granted and assume that the characteristics of the 
individual are the results simply of his biological heritage. They often 
uncritically extend this way of thinking into the larger field and assume 
that groups, classes, nations, and races act as they do because of traits 
immutably incorporated in the germ plasm. In so doing, they fail to 
consider the social and cultural situations in which these larger groups 
find themselves. 

The mere presence of certain hereditary characteristics is not sufficient 
to produce human nature or all the differences between individuals and 
groups, Group characteristics—whether American, French, Bantu, or 
Chinese—are the product of biological factors plus social and cultural 
factors. In the popular imagination, however, individual differences 
within the group are assumed to be the result of qualities that the 
individual brings with him into the world. The Jones boy is thus errone- 
ously presumed to be biologically taking after his alcoholic father when 
the son drinks his first glass of beer. When the Germans attack the 
French three times within a lifetime, the Teutonic heritage is allegedly at 
work, driving the Germans into aggressive warfare. When a bright 
Jewish boy from the sidewalks of New York fights his way to the top in 
Hollywood, inherent “racial” propensities for making money are given as 
the explanation, But the true explanation of individual, group, and 
national behavior is not so simple. Members of certain nations, races, or 
religious groups are not biologically predisposed toward any of the 
aforementioned activities. They do not inherit these traits in the germ 
plasm. The social environment in which they learn these patterns of 
behavior is the real conditioning factor. ; 

The interaction between the biological heritage and the group heritage 
characterizes human behavior. Interaction implies a process in which. 
two forces influence each other, thereby producing a fusion of the two. 
The individual in his group environment clearly illustrates this concept 
of interaction. From the moment of conception, he experiences the: 
interaction of hereditary and environmental forces. After the crisis of 
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birth, the environmental forces are greatly increased. The infant first 
comes in dynamic contact with his society in the person of his immediate 
family. From the first moment of life until death, the process of social 
interaction continues, with the group factor playing an ever-increasing 
role. In this book, we shall be exclusively concerned with the social and 
cultural aspects of this process, rather than the biological. We are not 
thereby minimizing the importance of the biological factor in behavior. 
For purposes of exposition, we are merely taking it for granted. 


Forms of Social Groups 


Since man is a group animal, we may consider the nature of the groups 
in which he participates. Other animals engage in group behavior of a 
sort, but the nature of their behavior differs. Animals communicate in 
the formation and operation of groups, but they do so on a different 
level than does man. The growl of a dog presumably warns other dogs 
of the emotion felt by the growler. The meaning is inherent in the sound 
and does not have to be learned. Other animals learn by conditioning to 
associate certain sounds or signs with the appropriate responses; a horse 
will learn to respond to a command or a rat to react to a red light in 
a maze. In this fashion, many animals may act in concert as rudimentary 
groups, but their group behavior differs in kind from that of human 
beings. 

Human groups operate on the basis of symbolic behavior. They com- 
municate by the use of signs and sounds whose meanings are arbitrarily 
determined by those who use them. This is equivalent to saying that man 
is the only animal who acts on the basis of symbolic behavior. This is 
another distinctive characteristic of human beings, and much of their 
social (as distinguished from their animal) behavior depends upon this 
ability to communicate by means of symbols. Speech is the most obvious 
form of symbolic behavior, since the sounds are given arbitrary meaning. 
These meanings are, within limits, mutually agreed upon by the members 
of the group using the same language. Written language represents a 
tremendous step forward in the development of symbolic behavior, for it 
means that man can preserve his ideas and discoveries for a future 
generation. 

By the use of symbols, therefore, “man creates a new environment for 
himself, a habitat of belief, knowledge, custom, ritual, tool, and sentiment. 
. . . Into it each generation is born and from it each generation gets its 
human equipment of tools, beliefs, sentiments, and patterns of behavior.” * 
The ultimate product of this symbolic activity is culture, which is also a 
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uniquely human achievement. But human beings do not employ symbols 
as individuals, They form groups—whether families, clans, classes, or 
nations—and carry on their communications as members of these and 
other groups. We may therefore examine the nature of the principal 
forms of human groups. 

1. The Primary Group. The primary group is the association with 
which the individual comes in contact in the most intimate and personal 
sense. The family, the childhood play group, and the adult neighborhood 
group are the clearest examples of this form of association. Relationships 
within the primary group are marked by a certain naive spontaneity and 
easy habituation, which are not present in the more formal groups, The 
primary group provides an atmosphere of informality in which the 
individual can “be himself” to a considerable extent. His fellow members 
of the primary group are relatively uncritical of his behavior, as long as 
he conforms to the standards that they have accepted. 

Members of a family feel emotional ties for each other by virtue of 
their membership in the same group, which sentiments are virtually 
independent of their status in more formal groups. Conformity to the 
standards of the primary group is, indeed, almost “second nature,” since 
the individual assimilates these patterns of behavior unthinkingly and 
spontaneously at an early age. The primary group is the most important 
single type of relationship in the development of the human being. It 
constitutes the channel through which the social heritage of the larger 
group is transmitted and interpreted during the most formative years. 
The imprint of these primary-group definitions remains throughout life. 
Beliefs, values, prejudices, and even the individual conscience are re- 
flections of early primary contacts. 

The classic statement of the nature of the primary group was made 
many years ago by Charles Horton Cooley. He defined these groups in 
terms of “intimate face-to-face association and cooperation” and sug- 
gested that they are basic to the social nature of the individual. The 
primary group, he indicated, is the product of close and intimate 
association between human beings over a long period, under conditions 
of informal and spontaneous contact. We belong to primary groups 
because we happen to be born into a certain family in a certain neighbor- 
hood. We do not join primary groups because we believe that our 
economic condition or social status will be enhanced thereby. The effect 
of this primary association is, in Cooley’s words, “a certain fusion of 
individualities in a common whole, so that one’s very self... is the 
common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the simplest way of 
describing this wholeness is by saying that it is a ‘we’; it involves the sort 
of sympathy and mutual identification for which ‘we’ is the natural 
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expression.” The latter involves a characteristic identity or at least a 
substantial similarity of ends. The primary-group relationship socializes 
and humanizes the infant, the child, the adolescent, and the adult. The 
end result is a mature human being, with all the attitudes, beliefs, 
prejudices, behavior patterns, and values common to his society.* 

The nature of the primary group has been further explored by Ells- 
worth Faris. He suggested that some of the physical and mechanical 
characteristics outlined by Cooley may be incidental, rather than central, 
to the functioning primary group. Two persons in a buyer-seller relation- 
ship are thus literally face-to-face, but they can hardly be said to con- 
stitute a primary group. The judge and the defendant in a courtroom are 
also in close physical proximity, but their relationship is anything but 
primary in the Cooley sense. On the other hand, a family whose members 
are widely separated in space may nevertheless constitute a functioning 
primary group through the medium of letters. The spatial considerations 
in the primary group must therefore be somewhat revised. “The nature 
of the primary group,” concludes Faris, “. . . lies not in its parts but in 
its organization. It depends not upon its spatial contiguity but upon its 
functional interrelation. . . . In addition to space there is also time. 
The primary group cannot exist without memories; it cannot endure 
without purposes. ... It is a changing organization of functional 
activities tending toward an end, influenced by its past and guided by its 
purposes and its future.” ° The essence of the primary group lies in the 
functions that it performs and the emotions that it evokes. 

The primary character of the primary group furthermore does not 
imply that this relationship is one of unmixed happiness and continuous 
cooperation, Rivalry and competition form an important part of the 
association within the group, which is the focal point for many con- 
flicting and emotional elements, The family, for example, is often the 
scene of tensions between parents and children or between siblings, as a 
result of which the family circle is anything but a center of sweetness 
and light. Children in the play group may be jealous of each other and 
may strive bitterly for honor and prestige in competition with their 
fellows. The daily contacts of the neighborhood group may involve the 
most intense and internecine animosities, which are made more acri- 
monious by the fact that the principals see each other every day. In 
spite of these potential quarrels and latent hostilities, however, the 
primary group tends to present a united front against outsiders, and 
thereby to maintain the interests of its members against other groups. 

+ Adapted from Charles Horton Cooley, Social Organization, pages 23-27. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909. 


5 Ellsworth Faris, “The Primary Group: Essence and Accident,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 38:41-50 (July, 1932). 
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The bickering family, the discordant gang, and the gossiping neighbor- 
hood group will often close their ranks and Cooperate in the face of 
outside hostility. The ties of the primary group are intimate. In de- 
fending the interests of the group, the individual is also defending himself. 

Members of the primary group regard each other as ultimate and 
important ends, and not as means to more remote and ulterior ends. The 
value of a mother, father, brother, sister, husband, wife, or friend cannot 
be measured by any criteria other than that of the relationship itself, nor 
does the primary tie require any justification other than its own existence. 
‘The individual is not fond of his friend because of any concrete gift that 
the latter can bestow, but because the friendship itself is inherently 
valuable. The love of a man for a woman similarly derives its value from 
the relationship and its consequent emotions alone, not from any second- 
ary derivative benefits. Members of primary groups do sometimes use 
each other as means rather than as ends. But they thereby lose the unique 
character of the relationship. Insofar as they behave in this fashion, the 
members sacrifice the essential quality of the primary relationship.® 

The primary group is the principal human relationship that prepares 
the individual for membership in the larger society. The primary group 
acts as the agency through which the candidate for human nature receives 
the standards and values of his society. During most of the time man has 
lived in ordered society, the primary group has been the principal 
instrument for socialization. The great majority of persons in historical 
times knew no other form of human contact. Many persons today, 
especially in remote and stable communities, maintain the primary groups 
of their childhood as their chief type of relationship. Others are reared 
in the shifting and mobile atmosphere of the metropolitan area, where 
the family and the play group may constitute the only primary group 
they know. As our society becomes increasingly secular, the role of many 
primary groups becomes correspondingly less important. ‘Their place in 
the social structure is more and more assumed by another kind of social 
group. 

2. The Secondary Group. This new form of human relationship is the 
secondary group. As the name suggests, the secondary group is less 
intimate, personal, and emotional than the primary group. The secondary 
group includes those forms of social relationship that are entered volun- 
tarily and purposively, in contrast to those primary group relationships, 
such as the family, where the individual has little or no choice. No such 
definitive statement of the nature and functions of the secondary group 

© Kingsley Davis, Human Society, pages 295-296. New Yotk: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. In the following discussion, the authors have profited by many 
of the insights in this stimulating analysis, especially in Chapter 3, “Social Norms” 
and Chapter 11, “Primary and Secondary Groups.” 
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has been made as that given for the primary group by Cooley. The 
secondary group, indeed, is often defined in the negative sense, as con- 
stituting those forms of relationship that are not primary in character. 
These are the casual, impersonal, and impermanent contacts of the large 
city or any social environment not governed by the family, the clan, and 
the neighborhood. The secondary group is assuming greater importance 
in the life of the ordinary person, as he lives more of his life with com- 
plete or comparative strangers or with those whom he encounters on a 
single and utilitarian level. Modern society is becoming increasingly 
impersonal and secondary and the individual must adjust himself thereto. 

In contrast to the primary group, the members of the secondary group 
tend to regard each other as means to ends, rather than as ends in them- 
selves. The salesman thus regards a potential customer in terms of the 
impending sale and the resultant commission, rather than in terms of 
warm and personal friendship. In the commercial and essentially second- 
ary relationships of modern society, every attempt is made to introduce 
these primary elements of friendship into a relationship that is essentially 
secondary. In the latter relationship, furthermore, the individual may be 
replaced by any other individual who will serve in the same capacity— 
i.e., as a customer. There is no intrinsic value in a particular customer, as 
distinguished from any other customer, as long as the essential function 
is maintained. Each member of such a group relationship expects some- 
thing definite therefrom, quite apart from the pleasure of the personal 
contact. In the primary group, on the other hand, the substitution of 
one person for another is difficult, if not impossible. The husband, father, 
and friend are unique. They cannot be replaced. 

The secondary group is further characterized by the idea of contract, 
which is a relationship entered into deliberately and rationally by both 
members, with the duties and obligations strictly stated (or implied). 
Modern society has been marked by an increasing insistence upon 
contract, as contrasted to the primary relationship of status.’ The per- 
sonal liability of each member of the secondary group is strictly limited 
by the terms of the contract, whereas the liability of the member of the 
primary group is practically unlimited. When two persons agree to 
marry, they enter into a contract, it is true, but they also agree to do a 
great deal more. They obligate themselves, in effect, to a lifetime of 
undetermined and unknown liability. In the same way, the parents of a 
child give hostages to fortune when they assume their new role. Their 
new obligations are limited only by their resources, their strength, and, 
possibly, their lives. 


7Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (Tenth Edition), London: John 
Murray, 1906. 
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Secondary groups assume a variety of forms in contemporary society. 
They are clustered about many of the great central human interests— 
the church, the school, the state, and especially about the complex 
business of making a living in an industrial society. Religious organiza- 
tions, schools, parent-teacher associations, political parties, scientific 
societies, trade unions, business associations, and service clubs are typical 
examples of some of the formally organized secondary groups in con- 
temporary society. These groups depend only incidentally upon the face- 
to-face contacts of their members. They are held together by mechanical 
means of communication, such as the printing press, the telephone, the 
telegraph, and the radio, all of which have been substituted for the 
personal communication of the primary group. 

The individual enters secondary-group relationships with separate and 
specialized parts of his personality, based upon one of the many special 
interests that occupy the many-sided modern personality. The primary 
group, on the contrary, tends to absorb the whole person, as the child 
lives completely in the family for long periods and in the play group for 
shorter intervals. In a society marked by increasing emphasis upon 
secondary relationships, the individual tends to become a fragmentary 
creature, stressing first one interest and then another. Under these 
circumstances, the whole personality does not act as readily as it did 
when men lived simpler lives in fewer primary groups. The difficulty of 
developing a fully integrated personality is thereby greatly increased. 

It is difficult to draw a hard and fast line between primary and 
secondary groups. Human relationships seldom lend themselves to rigid 
categories, and many examples of one type will verge imperceptibly into 
the other. Some primary groups take on the impersonal characteristics of 
secondary groups and many secondary groups attempt by every means to 
develop" the intimacy of the primary group. Business organizations con- 
tinually endeavor to engender and maintain the esprit de corps of the 
small primary group in order to produce a loyalty to the company in the 
minds of the employees. The morning inspirational talks to the salesmen 
of a large department store, insurance agency, or similar institution 
illustrate such efforts. 

In like manner, educational and religious groups and institutions strive 
to inculcate a sense of cooperation in their members, so that they will 
display the same spirit of unselfish devotion to the interests of the school 
or church as they display toward their own family or childhood play 
group. In every field of activity that has become dominated by secondary 
relationships, similar evangelical efforts are made by the leaders of the 
organization. The necessity of imparting to employees and functionaries 
some degree of loyalty and primary-group sentiment toward the most 
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impersonal organization is understood by those in charge. Many persons 
miss these primary-group relationships in their everyday lives. They miss 
the unspecialized affection and informality afforded by life in a small 
town. In a world of increasing complexity and impersonality, the senti- 
ments inspired by the primary group are as precious as they are rare. 


Group Expectations 


We have suggested that man is a social animal, communicating with 
other members of society by the use of symbols and living his life in 
contact with other persons in a variety of group relationships, The 
individual is controlled by his group relationships when he is acting as a 
human being and not as an animal. His social behavior is therefore 
socially determined, whereas his digestive, respiratory, and similar 
physical behavior is only remotely modified by society. We may examine 
in more detail the nature of this process whereby man is controlled and 
his behavior determined by his group relationships. To understand the 
varied implications of this group control, it is important to realize the 
role of group expectations in the life of the individual. 

The group setting is characterized by a variety of expectations that the 
members place upon each other. This means exactly what it says, namely, 
_ that members of the same group éxpect that other members will act ina 
certain way toward themselves under certain prescribed circumstances. 
When one person greets another, for example, he has learned to expect 
that the salutation will be returned in the form appropriate to the group 
setting. When the behavior of the other conforms to this expectation, 
each person continues on his way. Social intercourse is thereby furthered 
and each person experiences a minimal feeling of well-being because this 
contact has gone according to expectation. If the second person responded 
to a conventional greeting with a vulgar gesture, the greeter would be 
shocked, frustrated, and probably angered. The second person would 
not be reacting in the manner expected of him. 

Social life is made up of a network of countless group expectations. 
Some are even simpler and more rudimentary than the example just 
given, whereas others involve a very complex series of reciprocal re- 
sponses. When a man asks a woman to marry him, he sets in motion a 
whole chain of socially expected responses, to which he must reply in 
expected fashion. Similarly, members of the family learn to anticipate 
certain attentions and responses from other members, Parents, brothers 
and sisters, and other members of the family all have some forms of 
behavior expected of them because of their place in the primary group. 
The family is characterized by a greater informality of expectation than 
some other groups, with many of the niceties of etiquette tacitly aban- 
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doned in the intimacy of the home. Nevertheless, many other expectations 
are still there, with each individual taught to expect definite individual 
acts and sequences of behavior from every other member of the group. 

The family is also the group through which many of the larger ex- 
pectations of society are transmitted to the infant, child, and adolescent. 
These expectations range in importance and complexity from matters of 
etiquette to such fundamental questions as a belief in God, monogamous 
marriage, and private property. The entire network of such expectations 
of a given society comprises its culture. Informal education, first in the 
primary group and later in the other institutions and groups, is the 
process by which this pattern of expectations is inculcated in the indi- 
vidual in such a way that he will never forget and rarely question it. 
Many secondary groups assist in the educational process by indoctrinating 
the individual with some of the expectations of the larger society. Through 
these two sets of groups, supplemented by other institutions, the ex- 
pectations of society are handed down from generation to generation. 

Each person may be thought of as composed of a number of fragmen- 
tary persons. This internal cast of characters is made up of the roles that 
the person plays in the various groups of which he is a member. We 
shall consider the concept of role and personality below. At this point in 
the discussion it is important merely to realize that each group calls out a 
somewhat different set of expectations in the individual, which combine 
to form the roles that he plays in society. We thus act differently in the 
intimacy of the family than in a restaurant. We are different persons, in 
a sense, in the classroom than at a fraternity dance or a football game. 
Each role that the individual plays in a different group setting requires 
a special set of responses and involves a different combination of group 
expectations, We try to live up to the expectations of others and accord- 
ingly do’ our best to play the roles that have been allotted to us. We 
accept most of these expectations uncritically, and thus assume imper- 
ceptibly but inevitably the characteristics of the larger society. 

Social expectations carry with them the element of right and wrong, of 
what ought and ought not to be. In this sense, they embody social norms 
and the role they play is a normative one. As we shall see, some expec- 
tations carry a stronger normative content than others, and there may be 
considerable difference of opinion concerning the moral implications of 
the same form of behavior, Human behavior has meaning largely in 
normative terms, with some forms of behavior in the “ought” category 
and others in the “ought not.” Patterns of expectations are defined by the 
group in these terms, and the individual soon acquires the definitions of 
his culture, Social norms are established deep in the personality and they 
constitute the basis on which the individual judges his own behavior as 
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well as that of others. These judgments are conscious and rational, but 
they are also unconscious and irrational. Much of the self-feeling of the 
person derives from his realization of his obedience or disobedience to 
the prevailing social norms. 

In the course of our discussion, we shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to the normative aspects of behavior, In one sense, these moral 
meanings constitute the difference between human and animal behavior. 
Man is presumably the only animal that sets up norms by which he judges 
his own behavior and that of others. He does not, it is true, always follow 
the norms that he sets for himself. His subsequent repentance because of 
his “sense of sin” is also a characteristically human reaction. The mere 
existence of the norm, however, has modified his behavior, even though 
he has failed completely to follow it. Society thus sets the standards for 
“ideal” behavior, although the majority of people fail partially or com- 
pletely to live up to them. The social norm continues to exist, in the 
personalities of the members of the society, and thereby serves as a 
standard by which behavior is judged, 

Some persons do not accept these definitions with the same docility as 
do the majority of solid citizens, These dissident individuals are the 
nonconformists, the rebels, the revolutionaries. Other individuals accept 
most of the standards of society, but nevertheless play active roles in 
certain antisocial groups whose definitions run counter to those of the 
majority. The criminal is an example of such a deviation from the 
standards set by society. He has refused to play a conventional role in a 
law-abiding society in the matter of property, even though his refusal 
usually reflects the inadequacies and conflicts of his early group con- 
ditioning and is seldom a deliberate act of defiance on his part. The 
criminal has rebelled against some of the traditional expectations of the 
larger group and has transferred his allegiance to the expectations of 
smaller and antisocial (i.e., criminal) groups. 

The importance of group expectations in the life of the normal 
individual is emphasized by such rebels and nonconformists. The latter 
are, to be sure, also the products of group influences, but these influences 
differ from those of the average person. At the same time, many of the 
innovations in society are the products of persons who refused to accept 
the existing group expectations. Instead, they forged new patterns, which 
were subsequently incorporated into the culture. 


The Folkways as Group Expectations 


Group expectations thus determine much of the conduct of human beings. 
These expectations have interested students of society for generations 
because of their basic character, A classic analysis of these elements was 
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made by William Graham Sumner almost half a century ago. In his 
examination, he handled human customs and group expectations under 
two principal categories, which he called the folkways and the mores. 
A knowledge of their nature, origins, and functions is essential to an 
understanding of society and culture.® 

The folkways are literally “the ways of the folk”; i.e., social habits or 
group expectations that have arisen in the daily life of the group. The 
folkways arise out of the fundamental fact that men must act in order 
to live. Action is primary and often comes before thought. Human beings 
are continually faced with situations that require definite responses, 
whether or not there is any precedent to guide them. The resultant action 
often takes the form of a random, trial-and-error attempt to meet a new 
situation as best one can. The folkways are simply the ways of doing 
things that initially arose from attempts to meet the recurrent situations 
of social life. 

The folkways comprise a considerable part of the social heritage. The 
individual generally knows no method of response to a given situation 
other than that indicated by the folkways of his society. He ordinarily has 
no desire to modify or improve on the only response he knows. These 
responses become an integral part of his personality during his own 
development, and in due course he passes them on to his own children, 
The nature of the situation that originally produced the action may be 
lost in the mists of antiquity, but the pattern itself is handed down without 
serious question merely because it has “always” been so. Any serious or 
prolonged deviation from this pattern is subject to social disapproval and 
becomes an antisocial act. 

Men become completely attached to the mass of folkways that they 
have absorbed during their formative years. The folkways become part of 
the personality and the individual clings to his folkways with blind 
tenacity, even though they may be demonstrably obsolete in terms of the 
contemporary situation. Gentlemen still remove their hats when ladies 
enter elevators, walk between a lady and the street, and enquire delicately 
if they may smoke—in spite of the fact that the social situations that once 
gave a certain degree of utility to these and similar quaint manifestations 
have long disappeared. The folkways continue because they are old, 
familiar, and easy, Man is a creature of habit, and habits die hard. 

The folkways rarely rise from rational deliberation. Still less are they 
perpetuated on the basis of their rationality. They are primarily charac- 
terized by irrationality and subservience to the past. In Sumner’s words, 
“The folkways . . . are not creations of human purpose and wit. They 


® William Graham Sumner, Folkways, Chapter I, “Fundamental Notions.” 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1 
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are like products of natural forces which men unconsciously set in motion 

. which are handed down by tradition and admit of no exception or 
variation, yet change to meet new conditions, still within the same 
limited methods, and without rational reflection or purpose.” * Human 
beings are controlled in many of their actions and thoughts by the mass 
of folkways transmitted as part of the social heritage of the group. These 
folkways become the ways of thought and action expected of the indi- 
vidual by his society. 

The folkways of any society include thousands of group habits that 
have arisen in the experience of a people. Representative examples are 
the rules of eating and drinking, salutation and departure, the myriad 
details of dress and the circumstances under which a given article may be 
worn, the endless variety of ceremonies related to polite behavior, the 
details of activity in business and commerce, and the conduct expected of 
the individual in church and school. All these and countless other customs 
comprise the complex cluster of folkways of a given people, Some of 
these folkways are gathered together in the books of etiquette. Most of 
them, however, never attain the dignity of print, but exist in unwritten 
and implicit form in the social heritage. They constitute the body of 
expectations by which the group instructs and educates the individual. 


The Technicways as Group Expectations 


The concept of the folkways as forms of individual and social habits has 
been supplemented by that of the technicways. The latter are also ways 
of doing things that have arisen to meet particular situations, but the 
situations are those of the present or the very recent past and hence lack 
the cumulative antiquity of the folkways. The origin of most folkways is 
unknown, for the behavior by definition is part of a long tradition 
stretching over many generations. The origin of the technicways is more 
definitely known, since they represent responses to specific technological 
processes and procedures. In contrast to the slow and almost imper- 
ceptible changes in the folkways are the rapid changes in the technicways 
in response to the dynamic modifications in the technology. 
Technicways may thus be defined as the “ways of adjustment to 
technology.” 2° They too are group habits, but habits based upon and 
growing out of technology. The control exerted by the technicways is not 
so tyrannical as that of the folkways, for the simple reason that the 
technicways change more rapidly than the folkways and hence represent 
a greater flexibility and fluidity of response. To the individual at any 
® Ibid., page 4. 


10 Howard W. Odum, “Notes on the Technicways in Contemporary Society,” 
American Sociological Review, 2:336-346 (June, 1937), 
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given time, however, the technicways are powerful and necessary sanc- 
tions directing behavior in accordance with the pattern set by the 
technology. The element of group expectation is admittedly not so strong 
in the technicways as in the folkways because the age of the latter has 
intrenched them more strongly in the culture. The technicways are more 
transitory in their impact upon the individual and the group. 

The technicways range far and wide in their application. The most 
obvious examples are found in the direct, physical adaptations to tech- 
nology, such as listening to the radio, looking at television, going to the 
movies, or riding in automobiles. On another level of complexity, the 
impact of technology upon behavior may be seen in such responses as: 
the changes in the family following the spread of contraceptive knowledge, 
the modifications in the behavior of adolescents arising from the movies, 
and the catastrophic developments that have accompanied the discoveries 
in atomic energy. The behavior patterns connected with these and other 
fundamental technological changes do not resemble the gradual evolution 
of the folkways, but instead are indications of the sudden and drastic 
modification of the way of life of our society by technology. Thus, “No 
one knows when and where folkways began, and long; slow development 
in time is their essential quality. Technicways, which can be dated and 
measured, show mushroom growth in response to a cumulative store of 
rather definitely dated scientific discovery, technological invention, and 
social organization.” 4 

The folkways are marked by tradition, and their impact upon the 
individual arises from this traditional quality. In fact, the folkways are 
tradition and the child acquires them by imitation and authority. The 
technicways, on the other hand, lack many of these traditional impli- 
cations, for they are group habits (with accompanying expectations) that 
have arisen comparatively recently in response to the new advances in 
technology. The technicways, says Odum, “arise quickly from specific, 
definite, observable pressures and needs, and their survival or success 
depends upon their quick adoption and usage.” #* The world reflected in 
the technicways is an essentially new world, one of violent change and 
rigorous expectations placed upon the individual. In many fields of 
behavior, we are still controlled by the folkways and, as we shall see 
shortly, by the mores, But the range of expected behavior established or 
modified by technological advances is nevertheless wide and growing. 


4 Alice Davis, “Technicways in American Civilization,” Social Forces, 18: 


317-330 (March, 1940). 
a Howste W. Sie, Understanding Society, page 367. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1947. 
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The Mores as Group Expectations 


The group expectations that Sumner designated as the folkways comprise 
the mass of miscellaneous customs to which the individual is expected to 
conform in the course of everyday life. These customs are for the most 
part regarded as marginal to the vital social welfare. It is not a matter of 
overwhelming importance, for example, if a man fails to remove his hat 
when addressing a lady. He is expected to make such a gesture of polite- 
ness, but he is ordinarily not clapped in jail or banished from the country 
if he fails to carry out this or any other folkway. The mores, on the other 
hand, aie precisely those group expectations that are considered im- 
portant to the group welfare. Customs relating to the security and 
efficient functioning of the family, the church, the state, property, and 
human life are among the expectations that have attained the sanctity of 
mores. 

Sumner has characterized the mores as “the folkways, including the 
philosophical and ethical generalizations as to societal welfare which are 
suggested by them, and inherent in them, as they grow.” 1° Any theoretical 
distinction between the folkways and the mores is somewhat arbitrary, 
since many customs are so marginal to group welfare as to make a clear 
line of demarcation impossible. A working distinction, however, is usually 
made in actual practice between these two forms of expected behavior. 
Men lay greater stress upon the fulfillment of some expectations than 
others. They involve stronger sanctions, and hence the group imposes 
more drastic penalties upon the violator of these important group 
patterns. An approximate distinction is thus drawn in all societies 
between, say, murder and social etiquette, even though the majority of 
persons are unaware of the theoretical nature of the distinction. 

The term “mores” is the plural form of the Latin word mos, which 
means custom. The word also forms the root of the English word “moral,” 
which thus literally refers to any act or belief that is in accord with 
customary group expectations. An act is therefore moral if it has become 
customary to the group. An act is immoral if it departs drastically from 
group custom. The popular use of the concept of morality in our society 
has become largely confined to one phase of behavior—that pertaining to 
sex relations. The immoral person is thus the one who has violated the 
sex mores. This is an arbitrary limitation. The concept of immorality 
applies with equal justification to the violation of the mores in any field 
of activity. An individual may be immoral in his business dealings, in his 
treatment of his wife or children, in his attitude toward the government, 
or in his callousness toward the unfortunates in society, All these and 
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many other serious actions are defined by the mores, and their infringe- 
ment endangers group welfare. 

‘The folkways and the mores are both group customs that control the 
individual through the expectations placed upon him. Folkways may 
become mores through a change in emphasis and definition. The dis- 
tinction may evolve gradually, and a particular custom may become so 
old that it slowly assumes an importance quite out of keeping with its 
intrinsic worth, Certain customs may take on the sanctity of mores merely 
because they are old. The way of the ancestors becomes the only right 
way and any change becomes rebellion. A crisis in the life of the group 
may also cause increased importance to be attached to a particular 
custom. In wartime in a democracy many acts formerly considered 
relatively unimportant suddenly become treasonable and punishable by 
imprisonment or death. The welfare (real or supposed) of the group is 
the crucial consideration, no matter how the judgment has been reached. 
If the group defines a certain custom as important to its welfare, it is 
important, no matter how trivial or unimportant it may appear to out- 
siders. The social group is the only agency for judging the validity of its 
own mores. There is no international supreme court to nullify the mores 
of different groups. 

In our society, the expectations relating to monogamous marriage, the 
worship of the Christian God, the rights of private property, and the 
practice of democratic government are some of the fundamental mores. 
Conformity to these expectations is demanded and most individuals 
never dream of revolt. The numerous written and unwritten prohibitions 
against murder, rape, incest, theft, sexual license, blasphemy, polygamy, 
and treason are further group judgments that have assumed the status of 
mores. These judgments may be either positive or negative. They may be 
stated either as thou shalt or thou shalt not do this or that. The mores 
are directed at sins of omission as well as those of commission, As the 
child participates in the life of the primary group, he learns the positive 
and negative expectations that make up the moral code of his society. 

There is no intrinsic reason why certain group expectations should take 
the form of folkways or mores, The distinction is solely a matter of 
definition of the group conviction that some actions or attitudes are more 
important to social welfare than others, The same act may be against the 
mores under certain circumstances and in accord with them under other 
circumstances. The deliberate taking of human life is ordinarily con- 
sidered a serious offense against the mores. In time of war, however, the 
same act is considered most praiseworthy. The change has taken place 
in the social setting and group definition, not in the act itself. This 
difference in definition is even more significant when viewed in long- 
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time perspective. Such varied activities as dueling, capital punishment 
for minor theft, witch burning, religious torture, infanticide, prostitution, 
and many other forms of behavior equally repugnant to modern sensi- 
bilities have at one time been defined as correct by the dominant mores 
of Western society. 

This extreme relativity of the mores has been characterized by Sum- 
ner’s trenchant phrase—‘“The mores can make anything right.” ** In 
literal truth, they can. The standards of right and wrong of a given people 
at a given time have no other basis than the mores, These group ex- 
pectations constitute the sole secular standards of good and bad. They 
alone define what is and is not contrary to the group welfare. The average 
person has no basis for judging his own behavior other than the mores 
themselves, which have become so integral a part of his own personality 
that he cannot think in any other terms. From the haughty eminence of 
their own mores, people are always eager to pass judgment on the mores 
of other groups. They make these judgments only in terms of their own 
mores, which may appear equally wrong to the foreigners whom they 
judge so blithely. Only the hypothetical man from Mars is in a position 
to state whether or not the customs of a certain day are suited to the 
groups that practice them. The important consideration is that these 
groups do practice them and believe in their essential validity. 


The Laws as Group Expectations 


Many primitive, isolated, and preliterate societies rely wholly upon the 
folkways and mores for social control. Technicways, in the modern sense 
at least, are unknown and unnecessary. In these primary societies, the 
group is so strong and so cohesive that the informal expectations of the 
folkways and the mores provide all the sanctions that are necessary. 
Under these conditions, the choice of alternate forms of behavior is 
limited and the average individual has no source of social approval or 
disapproval other than the folkways and the mores. Hence it seldom 
occurs to him to engage in behavior that presents any permanent or 
widespread danger to the established moral order, He may transgress one 
or more of the mores, but the group solidarity is so strong that there is 
virtual unanimity as to what should be done about his behavior. He is 
therefore punished in the manner considered appropriate by the society. 
He may be put to death, ostracized, or banished. The latter two punish- 
ments are often more terrible than death, for the primitive person is 
ordinarily so completely a part of his group that any interference with 


14 William Graham Sumner, of. cit., Chapter XV, “The Mores Can Make 
Anything Right.” 
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this intimate relationship is the most drastic punishment that can be 
inflicted upon him. 

The majority of societies, however, do not operate solely under these 
simple and informal conditions. Social control is a more formal matter, 
involving other and more rationalized sanctions than those embodied in 
the folkways and the mores. The concept of law tends to supplement and 
enforce the social norms spontaneously embodied in these unwritten 
group controls. The dividing line between the mores and what is ordi- 
narily called law is not always possible to draw, but the examples at 
either end of the scale are clear. The mores verge imperceptibly into 
customary law, which merely formalizes the sanctions applied for trans- 
eression against the moral codes. Customary law provides some form of 
accepted group behavior when an infringement of the mores occurs. 
Punishment is vested in certain members of the society or in special 
groups convoked for the purpose. Custom then dictates what the punish- 
ment shall be and who shall carry it out. The sanctions are thus provided 
by the mores, and the legal machinery is at first merely an extension of 
the informal moral order.*® 

As the society grows larger and more complex, an increasing formal- 
ization of social control becomes necessary. A permanent organization is 
established to interpret the laws embodied in the mores and to apply 
these precedents to the new situation. This organization is practical and 
utilitarian and relies less and less upon the informal procedures of the 
mores. The mores must be arranged (i.e., codified) and organized so 
that they can be applied with greater efficiency to the present situation. 
The customary law must be rephrased and some of the ambiguities 
removed that have come down from the uncritical past. A greater 
precision is introduced into the wording of the law. General principles 
arise about the mass of customary law and an effort is accordingly made 
to increase the consistency of the law in terms of these abstractions. The 
respect for the past is still so strong, however, that no attempt is made 
for a long time to change essentially the sense of the mores, let alone 
enact new conceptions into the body of the law. This is essentially the 
story of the evolution of the English common law, which occupies so 
fundamental a place in the legal sanctions of our own society. 

“Legislation,” remarks Sumner in this connection, “has to seek standing 
ground on the existing mores, and it soon becomes apparent that legis- 
lation, to be strong, must be consistent with the mores.” '* The law must 
conform to the existing moral judgments if it is to be obeyed. If the 
masses consider the law either too strict or too lax (in terms of the 


15 William Graham Sumner, op. cit., pages 55-56. 
16 William Graham Sumner, of. cit., page 55. 
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mores), they will fail to obey it. The mores may differ from one sub- 
culture to another, and laws that are suitable to one subculture may be 
utterly unsuitable to another. The Prohibition Amendment was in ac- 
cordance with the mores of many rural communities, where drinking 
was regarded as morally wrong. But it was not in tune with the mores of 
the urban community, where the greater sophistication and the large 
number of foreign born who were accustomed to alcohol combined to 
render the law inoperative. 

In a society that is relatively homogencous, difficulties of this sort 
seldom arise, for the majority of persons still retain the same moral 
judgments, Under such conditions, the mores perform the greater part of 
social control and the laws are seldom far removed from these traditional 
sanctions. The English common law was in close accord with the mores 
of the rural, Protestant, and essentially homogeneous Anglo-Saxon society 
that existed in England up to the Industrial Revolution and in the United 
States for several decades thereafter. As society becomes more complex 
and heterogeneous, customary law alone becomes unsatisfactory for its 
task of social control. , 

The other principal form of the law is that which is formally and 
deliberately enacted by organizations or functionaries socially entrusted 
with this specific task. This is a relatively late development, for it rep- 
resents a considerable departure from the ancient idea that the only valid 
law comes from the people in the form of the mores, The function of the 
legislative branch of government is the enactment of laws to cover new 
situations in an increasingly dynamic society, Some of these legislative 
enactments may grow directly out of the mores, or at least embody 
principles already laid down in the mores, Others may represent drastic 
departures, in that they perforce must deal with situations that have 
arisen so swiftly that the mores have not developed about them. Still 
other enacted laws govern the behavior developed as a response to new 
technological innovations (i.e, motor vehicle laws), and as such have 
comparatively colorless moral overtones. The person who violates a 
customary law (ie., against murder) evokes the outraged moral senti- 
ments of the community, whereas the person who violates a law against 
speeding is ordinarily not considered morally reprehensible. 

Enacted law is by its very nature more flexible than customary law. 
The latter is bound by the mores and hence tends to exert a conservative 
influence. Enacted law has become an important device whereby demo- 
cratic society can adjust to many of the changes of a dynamic world. 
Such legislation as the Social Security Act of 1935 (with subsequent 
amendments), the National Labor Relations Act, and the various state 
Fair Employment Practices Acts are examples of the recent enactments 
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of modern governmental bodies that have anticipated, rather than 
followed, the mores. A society that is so completely encrusted by tra- 
ditional moral constraints that it cannot adjust to social change is in 
danger of stagnation and possible collapse. A progressive society, on the 
other hand, is characterized by a high degree of enacted legislation, 
provided that such legislation is formulated in democratic fashion and 
does not represent the ukase of a dictator. The widespread enactment of 
progressive legislation, indeed, is one of the bulwarks of contemporary 
democracy. In a comparatively short time, new mores develop about 
such enacted legislation, which thus furnishes the framework within 
which new social sanctions can develop.** 

In concluding our discussion of behavior and social expectations, it is 
important to note that all behavior does not carry the positive or negative 
sanctions of the folkways, the mores, or the laws. Much of the ordinary 
behavior of the individual is not expressly defined by the group and hence 
carries with it no pattern of social expectations. Many of the familiar 
actions of the individual, from brushing his teeth in the morning to going 
to bed at night, fall in this category of permissive behavior, with no moral 
judgments of any kind. In this large and amorphous realm, the individual 
is comparatively free to do what he wishes, without invoking the sanctions 
attached to the other patterns of behavior. In general, the more complex 
and secular the society, the wider the range of such permissive behavior, 
and the greater the degree of personal freedom in the ordinary affairs of 
life. The primitive society is often so bound by custom and tradition that 
the most simple activities are invested with moral significance. Primitive 
society has therefore been called sacred society, despite the widely 
prevailing popular conception of the “freedom” of primitive man. In the 
modern city, on the other hand, the individual can do as he pleases in a 
variety of activities that are prescribed by custom in less dynamic societies. 

We have seen that man is a social animal, who owes his human qualities 
to the fact that he is in contact with other human beings at all times 
during his life. In his social contacts, he first lives almost completely in 
the primary group and later broadens his contacts into the secondary 
field. His relationships, insofar as they are characteristically human, are 
marked by symbolic behavior, wherein he learns to adjust his behavior to 
symbols whose meaning is derived from the group. The relationships of 
the individual to the group are controlled by social expectations, and the 
individual is expected to act in prescribed ways in different social situ- 
ations. The principal forms of group expectations are the folkways, the 
technicways, the mores, and the laws. They are social habits, group 
customs, and ways of reacting that are based upon the expectation that 


7 Kingsley Davis, Human Society, op. cit., pages 69-70. 
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everyone will respond in the same general fashion to the recurrent sit- 
uations in the life of the individual and the group. 
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Culture and the Group 


Man is more than a group animal. He is also a cultural animal, with all 
the attitudes, beliefs, values, and prejudices peculiar to his culture and 
his own unique role therein. The group is the agency by which culture is 
imparted to the individual, and upon this functional relationship the 
structure of human nature is erected.t The expectations of a family 
toward its children are not invented by that particular family. The codes 
of a childhood play group are not produced by that one group. The 
religious beliefs of a given parish are not those of an individual priest or 
minister, In each case, the group serves only as the temporary medium 
through which the social heritage is transmitted to the individual. Each 
group, to be sure, places its own interpretation upon certain elements of 
the social heritage and thereby modifies it slightly in the process of trans- 
mission, This modification, however, is relatively unimportant as com- 
pared to the essential similarity of the elements that are transmitted in 
this fashion. The folkways and mores are often substantially unchanged 
from one generation to the next. 

The group thus serves as a sort of social conduit through which the 
heritage of the past comes down to the individual. This analogy is not 
perfect, since the pipe presumably does not change the character of the 
water, whereas the group does change the social heritage. The latter is 
independent of any one individual or group, however, since it is a part of 
the inheritance of society as a whole (or particular segments thereof). 
Each of the elements in the social heritage was originally created by one 
man or one group. Once created, these elements become independent of 
their creators and take on a life of their own. We shall refer constantly 
to the social heritage, the factors that bring about its growth and change, 
the rapidity with which it changes, and the degree to which these changes 
can be directed and controlled. This social heritage is known as culture. 


1John Dollard, “Culture, Society, Impulse, and Socialization,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 45:50-63 (July, 1939). 
4l 
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The classic definition of culture was given many years ago by E. B. 
Tylor. Subsequent definitions are, for the most part, refinements and 
paraphrases of his original statement that “culture . . . is that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and 
any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society.” ? This definition includes such products of group life as folkways, 
technicways, mores, and other group expectations, which we have con- 
sidered above. In addition, there are the material elements that comprise 
so important a part of our contemporary culture and supplement the 
psychological elements at every point. Finally, there are the meaningful 
relationships between the various parts of culture and the symbolic 
interpretations placed upon them. Customs, material objects, and mean- 
ingful relationships thus comprise the principal aspects of culture. Culture 
includes both structure and function. 

The symbolic aspects of culture have been stressed by Leslie A. White. 
“Culture,” he says, “is an organization of phenomena—acts (patterns of 
behavior) ; objects (tools; things made with tools) ; ideas (belief, knowl- 
edge) ; and sentiments (attitudes, ‘values’)—that is dependent upon the 
use of symbols. Culture began,” he continues, “when man as an articulate, 
symbol-using primate, began. Because of its symbolic character. . . 
culture is easily and readily transmitted from one human organism to 
another.” ® In this way, culture is a continuous and growing whole, 
acquiring new elements as it is handed down from one generation to the 
next, and spreading to new groups and peoples, The history of culture is, 
in a real sense, the history of man as a human being. For hundreds of 
thousands of years, culture in some form has been continuously trans- 
mitted. Some elements have been lost, others have been changed, new 
ones have been added. But culture itself has gone on, “Culture is, there- 


fore,” concludes White, “a symbolic, continuous, cumulative, and pro- 
gressive process.” * 


The Forms of Culture 


This cumulative and progressive process has traditionally been viewed as 
consisting of two general types of elements—(a) material and (b) 
nonmaterial. ‘The material aspects of culture include those human 
products that can be experienced with the senses. The many material 
elements composing the physical framework of modern society fall in 
this category. Automobiles, razors, shoes, pencils, desks, radios, trains— 

2E. B, Tylor, Primitive Culture, page 1. London: John Murray, 1871. 

*Leslie A. White, “Culturological vs, Psychological Interpretations of Human 


Behavior,” American Sociological Review, 12:686-698 (December, 1947). 
4 Ibid. 
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the list might be endlessly extended to include the vast conglomeration of 
material objects produced by our culture. The wide variety of these 
material elements may be partially grasped by examining the catalogue 
of a mail order house. Here are displayed thousands of individual 
components of the most materialistic culture the world has ever seen. 

‘The nonmaterial culture includes the group expectations, the folkways, 
technicways, mores, values, traditions, and all the other psychological 
elements that arise out of social life. The fundamental basis of culture is 
found in the minds of men, not in the external manifestations. Ideas are 
the real foundation of culture. All the machines in the world would be 
useless without the knowledge of how to use them. Man is, furthermore, 
a symbol-using animal, which makes an understanding of these symbols 
fundamental to an understanding of culture. The meanings attached to 
the different aspects of culture are more important than the physical 
form these aspects may take. The meaning given to the discoveries of 
atomic energy and the use to which these discoveries are put also give us 
much insight into the nature of the culture that produced them. 

This dichotomy between the material and the nonmaterial elements of 
culture has sometimes been viewed as unreal and illusory. That is, the 
only real cultural elements are said to be the mental, and the physical 
aspects are merely the manifestations of the ideas and techniques that are 
handed down in the cultural heritage. Culture, in short, is essentially 
mental and not physical. The things that count are ideas, techniques, and 
relationships between human beings, and the material products of these 
elements are of secondary significance. In strict logic, this is true, and we 
shall place much of our stress in the following discussion upon the mental 
patterns of culture rather than upon the physical manifestations. Never- 
theless, much of the discussion of early culture has been based upon the 
distinction between the material and the nonmaterial, with the former 
constituting practically all of the available remains of many primitive 
cultures and all prehistoric cultures. Hence, for purposes of convenience, 
we shall continue to speak of both aspects of culture, with the reservation 
as above noted. The key to culture lies in the mind of man. 

Material objects are clearly the product of man’s cultural activity. No 
one would presume that the automobile, for example, sprang full-blown 
from the brain of some supernatural power. The automobile is the product 
of a long line of human inventors, each of whom added something to the 
finished product. Such is the case with most of the material objects in our 
culture. Man is unmistakably the author of these things. A long and 
continuous cultural progression may be traced, first through the invention 
and then through the improvements upon the modern automobile. 
Followed to their ultimate origins, these developments can be seen at 
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least as far back as the invention of the wheel. Man alone wrought with 
his hands and brain and transmitted the material product and the 
techniques down the ages. The modern automobile (or airplane, radio, or 
factory) is the tangible result of this process. 

The nonmaterial cultural heritage likewise has a human source. Cus- 
toms, habits, taboos, commandments, and prohibitions are often asso- 
ciated with a supernatural power, which presumably handed down these 
teachings in some’ supernatural form in which they must remain for all 
time. But these psychological elements of the cultural heritage are man- 
made in much the same sense that the constituent parts of the automobile 
are. The group expectations that comprise the social and moral codes 
grew out of a historic and cumulative way of life in the same sense that 
the invention of the wheel culminated in the automobile. The non- 
material aspects of culture do not always show the same efficient pro- 
gression as do some of the material aspects. Many contemporary customs 
are not demonstrably superior to those existing two thousand years ago, 
whereas the automobile is patently superior to the oxcart as a means of 
transportation, But the human origin of culture applies to all of it, Man 
makes his culture with his mind as well as with his hands. 

The great ideas of our day are thus the product of a cultural develop- 
ment that has transcended the efforts of any individual or group. The 
belief in democracy and human liberty, for example, is an important 
part of our cultural heritage. These related beliefs have their roots deep 
in western European culture, not to mention other cultures that have 
influenced the West. These beliefs have received different formulations 
from many of the great minds of history. They received one formulation 
in the American Revolution and another in the French Revolution. 
Instruction in these and other great principles forms an important part of 
the education of any person born and reared in a democratic culture. 
These concepts define many of the group expectations with which the 
individual comes in contact. They are not the exclusive property of any 
living man or group, and they exist apart from the experience or personal 
fate of any individual. They exist in some form in the mind of everyone, 
and in this way comprise the social heritage. 

Culture constitutes the social heritage in another sense. Unlike organic 
traits, which are transmitted through the germ plasm from one generation 
to the next, culture is not inherited. The elements of culture are passed 
on through the group and are inculcated in the individual through his 
social relationships. Each element of culture was originally established by 
human beings acting in groups. Subsequent groups conserved these 
elements and invested them with social sanctions. Still other groups 
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passed them on from generation to generation. This process has continued 
since long before man first fashioned the first rude stone tools and 
weapons with which to combat a hostile environment. The process of 
transmitting the cultural heritage will continue as long as man survives 
on the earth. 

Culture is also the source of much of the uniformity of human behavior. 
The folkways, mores, and the rest of the group expectations are an 
integral part of culture and are transmitted by social contacts. To each 
rising generation, these elements of culture provide a previously defined 
and arranged set of responses, to which the growing child usually 
responds without question, The normative elements of the social heritage 
are thus incorporated into the personality of the child; we shall consider 
in more detail below the ways in which this occurs. The individual finds 
his ways of behaving already worked out for him and does not have to 
answer all the questions and solve all the problems himself. The society 
derives the benefits that come from a degree of uniformity in the behavior 
of its members that would be impossible without culture. The existence 
of culture therefore means that the individual becomes a part of the 
group and that the latter is assured of a minimum of uniformity among 
its members. 

The vast majority of persons, both “primitive” and “civilized,” tend to 
judge other cultures in terms of their own. This tendency is called 
ethnocentrism and is inevitable in view of the fact that the criteria are 
based upon the culture of those who are judging. Hence the other culture 
cannot but be found wanting.’ Other tests of the desirability or un- 
desirability of a given culture, however, may be based upon more objective 
and scientific grounds than those growing out of ethnocentrism. A culture 
may be considered “‘good” in terms of the degree to which it is “capable 
of satisfying (a) human desires based upon innate species needs, and (b) 
insofar as it is capable of satisfying the desires which itself, the cultural 
system, or its predecessors, has created.” ® 

If a culture is clearly not functioning adequately either in terms of the 
physical needs of its members or in terms of the desires arising from the 
culture itself, then that culture may be said to be a “bad” culture. The 
question of comparing or judging cultures, therefore, should be based not 
upon the standards of a particular culture (such as our own), but rather 
upon the degree to which the culture measures up to the biological and 
cultural needs of its members. Man is the locus of value. 


5 William Graham Sumner, Folkways, page 13. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
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The Nature of Culture 


We may further consider the nature of culture as the product of human 
behavior, Culture has certain characteristics that make it a unique 
phenomenon. The discovery and analysis of this phenomenon is perhaps 
the most important single contribution of the social sciences to an 
understanding of man and society. Some of the following aspects of 
culture have been anticipated in the preceding discussion. Others will be 
expanded in the chapters to come. It is important, however, to bring all 
of the general characteristics of culture together under a single heading.’ 

1. The Learned Quality of Culture. Culture is learned behavior and 
is not present in the biological equipment of the human being. Culture 
takes the form of socially acquired group habits, which the individual 
learns after birth and during the process of social conditioning. The 
ability of the human being to communicate symbolically means that he 
can thereby acquire culture from other similarly equipped human,beings. 

2. The Transmissive Quality of Culture. Culture is not only capable of 
being learned, but is also capable of being transmitted from one human 
being to another and from one generation to the next. Animals are 
capable of a considerable amount of learning, but the fruits of this 
process cannot be handed on by symbols in the same sense as culture can 
be so transmitted. This quality means that man can build upon the 
achievements of preceding generations and is not obliged to start anew 
with each new generation. In the process of transmission, the patterns of 
culture acquire a quasi-independent existence, in that they are not 
dependent upon any one individual or group. 

3. The Social Quality of Culture. In our discussion of the social group, 
we indicated that the members of the group share certain expectations, 
which assume a normative quality. These expectations also illustrate the 
social quality of culture, in that they are the product of group experience, 
habits that the members of the group share with each other. The indi- 
vidual learns habitual forms of personal behavior; he also learns the 
habitual forms of group behavior that arise from customary social 
relationships, Each organized group has its own culture or subculture 
consisting of these social habits. 

4. The Ideational Quality of Culture. “To a considerable extent,” 
says Murdock, “the group habits of which culture consists are concep- 
tualized (or verbalized) as ideal norms or patterns of behavior.” * This 
means that culture is regarded by the members of the group as an ideal 

7 The following is adapted from the thoughtful analysis by George P. Murdock, 
“The Cross-Cultural Survey,” American Sociological Review, 5:361-370 (June, 
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patiern of behavior to which they are supposed to conform. Considerable 
disparity exists in practice between the ideal and the performance, but 
the existence of the ideal is nevertheless generally understood, Culture is 
also distinguished in the minds of most persons, whether explicitly or 
implicitly, from individual habits that do not partake of the social quality 
of culture, The person is aware of the presence of group sanctions in 
connection with these “ideal” culture patterns. 

5, The Gratifying Quality of Culture. Culture also satisfies human 
wants, both biological and social, The continuance of a particular trait 
or pattern depends upon its ability to satisfy certain innate or socially 
acquired drives and wishes. Just as individual habits persist only if they 
satisfy some conscious or unconscious desire of the human being, so the 
group habits of culture must satisfy the needs of the group. A continued 
failure to bring social satisfaction means the eventual disappearance of 
the pattern or even the entire culture. The social heritage must therefore, 
in whole or in part, justify itself by gratifying the desires of the group. 

6. The Adaptive Quality of Culture. Two elements are involved in 
this characteristic of culture: (a) that culture changes, and (b) that this 
change brings adaptation to forces outside of the culture. The most 
obvious form of adaptation of culture occurs in connection with the 
geographical environment, as when persons bearing the culture adapt 
their social patterns to the exigencies of the jungle or the frozen north. 
This does not mean that the geographical environment determines the 
development of culture, but merely that the culture adjusts to the 
geographical necessities on thebasis of the degree of cultural advance- 
ment, Culture must also constantly adapt to itself, in the sense that its 
different aspects are constantly changing and necessitating changes in 
other and related parts of the culture. This last statement is equivalent 
to saying that man makes use of culture and that man is the most adaptive 
of all the animals. 

7. The Integrative Quality of Culture. The parts of a particular 
culture show a marked tendency to form a consistent and coordinated 
pattern. We shall deal with this characteristic in more detail below. 
Suffice it to indicate that there is, in Sumner’s words, “a strain toward 
consistency” among the various constituent parts of a culture, which 
tends to bring these parts together into a more or less completely inte- 
grated whole. This integrative quality is apparent in a simple and isolated 
culture, where extraneous elements are rare and the constituent elements 
do not change rapidly. Integration is not so apparent in our own hetero- 
geneous and interdependent culture, where different elements are con- 
tinually entering the culture and the constituent elements are in a 
perpetual and dynamic process of change. Within wide limits, however, 
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all cultures show definite tendencies toward integration, for without a 
minimum of this centripetal force the culture would not stay together.” 

We have been concerned up to this point with what culture is. We 
may indicate briefly what culture is not. Culture is not an incarnate 
force, operating by itself and independent of the human beings who 
carry it° This tendency to reify culture (i.e., endow it with life and treat 
it as a thing) is widespread and often leads to a misunderstanding of its 
real nature. Culture is a creation of man and depends for its continued 
existence upon the symbolic transmission of the heritage of the past. It is 
true that culture is independent of any one man or group, but this 
“superorganic” quality does not mean that it has a disembodied life of its 
own. In the course of our discussion, we shall have occasion to refer to 
culture “doing” this and that, or culture “influencing” the individual in 
a particular fashion. This usage is employed only for purposes of brevity 
and to avoid the awkwardness of the complete statement that “the 
members of the society bearing the culture at any given time” are doing 
this and that, Culture, in short, is a human product. But it is not endowed 
with life.t 


The Culture Trait 


Culture is a complex whole. We have referred to its material and non- 
material aspects, suggesting that the most important phases exist in the 
minds of men. We may examine briefly the constituent parts of this entity 
that is at once so tangible and so intangible. In the process, we shall 
consider the relationships of these constituent parts to one another and 
to the whole of the culture. 

The trait is the simplest element of culture. It is the smallest component 
part into which culture can be divided for purposes of analysis. Any 
given culture is composed of thousands of individual traits, each the 
result of human activity. The complexity of a culture is a function of the 
number of traits comprising it. Primitive cultures tend to have relatively 
few traits, especially those pertaining to the material aspects of life. Some 
primitive cultures have elaborate rituals and ceremonies in their non- 
material culture, at the same time having an extremely simple material 
culture. By and large, however, the complexity of a culture grows as 
what we call “civilization” increases and thousands of new traits are 


® The classic theoretical and pioneer study of this aspect of culture is William 
F, Ogburn, Social Change. New York: The Viking Press, 1950 (Revised Edition). 

10 Douglas G. Haring, “Is ‘Culture’ Definable?” American Sociological Review, 
14: 26-32 (February, 1949). 

11 David Bidney, “On the Concept of Culture and Some Cultural Fallacies,” 
American Anthropologist, 46:30-44 (January-March, 1944). 
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added to the total heritage. In material terms, contemporary American 
culture is certainly the most complex the world has ever seen. 

Culture traits may be either material or nonmaterial. A nail or a shoe 
string is a material trait; tipping one’s hat to a lady is a nonmaterial trait. 
Nonmaterial traits include the folkways, technicways, and mores, as well 
as the great amorphous group of undefined acts in society. The dividing 
line between the two in practice is by no means arbitrary. Material traits 
combine with nonmaterial to form a complex and functioning whole. 
The nail is useless unless a technique exists for using it, as well as making 
it, and the shoe string has no meaning apart from the custom of wearing 
shoes. The majority of material traits thus have some custom, technique, 
or behavior sequence in connection with them. Man cannot live by 
material traits alone. Neither can he live without them. 


The Culture Pattern 


Culture traits are seldom found in isolation. They are ordinarily en- 
countered in combination with other traits, forming a dynamic inter- 
relationship. The individual trait acquires meaning only in its relationship 
to other traits and to the combination of related traits as a whole. ‘These 
combinations take place about certain central interests, which serve as the 
focal point for the activity. The focal point may be a material trait, a 
nonmaterial trait, or more often a combination of the two. This central 
interest is the motivating force that stimulates human activity and gathers 
other traits about it. Each trait in the group bears some functional 
relationship to the others and can be understood completely only in terms 


of this relationship. 
This group of functionally related traits is known as a culture pattern. 


. The pattern may thus be viewed as a number of culture traits grouped 


about a central interest and deriving their meaning in terms of this 
central theme. The various related traits fall into line in the pattern and 
assume meaningful relations to each other. The pattern is the most 
important functional unit of the culture. The child seldom learns indi- 
vidual and isolated traits, but rather learns the practices and expectations 
of his culture in the form of configurations or patterns. The parts of these 
patterns are meaningful only as they are related to the pattern as a whole. 
The particular pattern is introduced to the individual as a unit, not 
piecemeal in terms of its constituent parts. 

The culture pattern implies a regularity in behavior that would be 
impossible if every person acted in random and individual fashion. The 
person learns a certain pattern regarding such varied forms of behavior 
as eating breakfast, going to school or work, playing football, having a 
date, or getting married. Each larger culture and, to a certain extent, 
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each subculture has its own set of patterns which it imposes upon the 
individual and thus insures, within limits, a minimum of uniformity of 
behavior. The sanctions at the basis of these patterns may come down in 
the form of folkways, mores, or group expectations that carry neither 
societal nor moral implications. When most of the members of the group 
are acting under the sanction of the same basic expectations, a certain 
degree of regularity is observable in their behavior. They are, in other 
words, consciously or unconsciously following the same pattern of culture. 

Culture patterns are, strictly speaking, intangible and exist only in the 
minds or habit structures of the individuals comprising a certain group. 
Patterns are visible only as they take shape in the behavior of individuals 
as they engage in regularized activity under the impulse of common 
group stimuli. There are degrees of visibility of patterned behavior, 
ranging from the regularized activities in which persons physically engage 
to their internal (and often unconscious) reasons for so doing. Boys and 
girls of high school age at a party are engaged in behavior that is ex- 
tremely regularized and stylized. Their reasons for dating, dancing, and 
related behavior may be equally patterned but not so visible. In other 
words, the majority of the boys and girls may be having a date because 
they wish to appear popular and accepted in the group, rather than 
because they have any special affection for the temporary object of their 
affections. This wish for social approval and acceptance is part of the 
patterned behavior acquired by the person during his group indoctrina- 
tion, but it is not as apparent as the physical behavior of adolescents at 
a dance. 

Culture patterns vary with respect to the degree of standardization and 
the social media that bring about the standardization. In a primitive 
society, regularity of behavior results from word-of-mouth inculcation, 
whereby the individual learns the ways of thought and action expected 
in the society by personal word and immediate example. In a large and 
amorphous mass society such as our own, regularity of behavior is the 
result of mass means of communication, in addition to the more intimate 
efforts of the primary group. Radio, television, the comics, and the 
movies are among the media of mass communication that play an 
important role in cultural patterning. Many of the specific adolescent 
behavior patterns directly reflect the precepts and attitudes transmitted 
through these secondary media of communication. As localized patterns 
have broken down under the impact of modern means of communication, 
the patterning of culture has perhaps become more standardized in recent 
years than ever before. 

The patterning of culture occurs largely in an unplanned fashion and 
without any conscious design on the part of the persons who carry the 
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culture. The degree of planning varies between societies, however, with 
the socialist and communist societies engaging in a greater degree of 
formal patterning than the societies committed to a laissez-faire philos- 
ophy. The United States has been noted for the essentially unplanned 
nature of its culture patterning, which approach is inherent in our 
conception of pioneer, individual freedom. In spite of the lack of planning 
of a culture pattern, a certain uniformity and consistency arises by virtue 
of the similar interests and needs of the group using the pattern. Human 
behavior thus assumes regular forms that keep it from being random and 
aimless, At the same time, these forms themselves arise spontaneously and 
without conscious design.” 

As a homely example of a culture pattern, we may take the game of 
baseball. In the hundred years since its invention, baseball has accumu- 
lated a stock of traditions, legends, folkways, technicways, and mores, 
which have become part of the cultural heritage of every American boy. 
Formal and informal rules of the game are included in this pattern. The 
loyal fan can quote batting and pitching statistics by the hour. The huge 
physical investment represented by organized baseball, with its parks, its 
elaborate coaching and scouting systems, and its valuable properties in 
the persons of the star players are important material phases of the 
baseball pattern, Publicity is also part of the process by which interest is 
maintained in the individuals and teams throughout the long playing 
season and especially during the period of hibernation in the winter. The 
final and indispensable element in the baseball pattern is the millions of 
devoted fans who support their team through thick and thin, who flock 
joyfully to the park whenever they have the time and the resources, and 
munch peanuts and revile the umpire at their pleasure. These and many 
other elements comprise the pattern of baseball. 

The person reared in American culture understands the meaning and 
role of the baseball pattern because he has absorbed it during his forma- 
tive years, American culture has many other (and more important) 
patterns, grouped about other central interests and activities. Business, 
the professions, government, the family, religion, education, recreation 
and other central interests all have clusters of meaningful behavior 
centering about them. We shall consider these patterns when we deal 
with social institutions, although culture pattern and social institution are 
The important consideration here, however, is to 
and role of the culture pattern as a functioning unit. 
ulture tends to cluster and form meaningful relation- 


not synonymous. 
realize the presence 
By its very nature, ¢ 

12 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? pages 63-65, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1939. 
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ships or patterns. These patterns are the working units of the larger 
culture. 

Culture patterns may also be considered in functional terms, that is, 
from the point of view of the part that they play in the life of the group. 
Many of these forms of patterned behavior have rather obvious functions, 
such as to earn a living, raise the young, and control the individual in the 
interests of the group. Others are not so clear. Subconscious motivations 
may cause the individuals in the group to adopt a particular pattern and 
to carry it out without thinking. The patterned behavior known as dating 
in our society thus may, as noted, have one function of providing enter- 
tainment for the adolescent. At a deeper psychological level, the function 
may be that of giving emotional security to the individual by conclusively 
demonstrating his or her ability to have dates and therefore acquire 
status in the group. The average person tends to explain the functions of 
the various culture patterns in rational and commonsense terms because 
he does not understand the more complex emotional needs that are 
fulfilled by many of them. The patterns of any culture cannot be fully 
grasped, however, merely on the conscious and rational level. ‘The 
emotional need that the pattern fills in the lives of the members must 
also be considered. 

Tn concluding our discussion of culture patterns, it should be noted 
that the pattern is central to culture itself. In other words, culture as a 
whole is in a sense nothing but the over-all pattern that human action 
takes in a particular society. The pattern should not be confused with the 
action itself, but should be understood as the norms that govern and 
direct the action, Human behavior, as contrasted with animal behavior, 
therefore has a uniformity that is not inherent in the biological nature of 
man but results from the tendency of human behavior to be channelized 
in culture patterns. This does not mean that every individual performs 
his activity perfectly in terms of the expectations of the culture. There is 
a wide variety of performance in realizing the ideal norms of the culture. 
The very existence of the pattern, however, tends to produce at least a 
minimum of uniformity in the behavior."® 


The National Culture Pattern 


The largest functional unit in our analysis is the national pattern of 
culture, which is composed of all the individual patterns. Most of us are 
familiar with the fact of the nation as a cultural unit, with American 
culture distinguished from French, German, Italian, or Swedish culture. 
In other such units, found among “primitive” peoples, the numbers of 


13 John Gillin, “Cultural Adjustment,” American Anthropologist, 46:429-447 
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people are much smaller and the material culture much simpler than 
with the complex units of the modern nation. The study of cultures as 
more or less self-contained units, indeed, began with these primitive 
groups, where the anthropologists were able to study the life of a given 
people as a whole in small and integrated groups. As sociologists, we are 
primarily interested in modern rather than primitive cultures. Our debt 
to the anthropologists for their pioneer researches into the nature of 
culture is very great. The insights that they have derived from the study 
of “primitive” cultures have added greatly to our knowledge of modern 
cultures, 

Cultures differ because of differences in their constituent patterns and 
in the relationships between them. Each culture is different and, although 
broad similarities exist between cultures, the constituent parts exist in 
separate patterns. The American culture pattern is the combination of 
clements that makes America unique as compared to any other country. 
This pattern is not necessarily more desirable or more conducive to 
human welfare than any other. It is merely different. It stresses different 
traits, both material and nonmaterial. It defines different things as 
important, as compared to other cultures. Both America and Holland, for 
example, have the automobile in their culture. Americans consider the 
automobile a symbol of the good life and go to extreme lengths to own a 
car. Dutchmen ride bicycles instead; given the choice between living in 
a pleasant house with a garden and owning an automobile, they would 
choose the former. Both cultures have the automobile, but they define its 
importance differently. Each culture has its unique combinations of group 
meanings. 

The individual patterns comprising a national pattern of culture have 
a definite unity and coherence. The historical continuity of a given 
pattern insures a certain degree of such unity, as noted, for discordant 
elements are often discarded in the process of historical development. 
This does not mean that all the elements in a national pattern are 
completely consistent. Many contradictory elements are present, especially 
in such a complex culture as our own. Primitive cultures have much 
greater internal unity and consistency than do modern cultures, The 
elements of the primitive pattern ordinarily change very slowly, whereas 
our own culture is extremely dynamic and changeable. Despite the many 
contradictions and inconsistencies within a culture, however, agreement 
on many basic elements tends to give it unity. 

The unity of a given national culture further implies that the persons 
within it exercise a selective influence over outside elements. A trait or 
pattern will not be accepted by a culture if it conflicts too drastically 
with its basic tenets. Persons who have become habituated to a set of 
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group expectations will resist a belief that appears to contradict or 
question these expectations. The culture pattern thus exerts a selective 
influence over innovations. Americans look with apprehension upon 
outside efforts to introduce doctrines that will be subversive to the 
national pattern. These alien doctrines conflict with many basic elements 
in our own pattern. The average man fears these elements because they 
threaten his cherished beliefs. These beliefs in turn are a part of himself. 

We cannot consider all of the components of the American culture 
pattern here. In a sense, a large part of this book constitutes an analysis 
of this pattern, its constituent elements, its impact upon the individual 
personality, its complexity, and its differential rate of change. Many of 
the individual patterns comprising the American pattern are found in 
other cultures, but no other national pattern has the same group of 
elements, united in the same way, and stressing the same goals and 
meanings, The American culture pattern is a unique product. It is 
important to realize both the similarities and the uniqueness of this and 
every other culture pattern. 


The American Culture Pattern 


The general pattern of American culture has been outlined in masterly 
fashion by Robert S, Lynd. Following the general lines set down in this 
analysis, we may indicate some of the basic characteristics of this 
pattern. 

1. The American pattern is casual. We have already indicated that 
the patterning of any culture is, by the nature of the cultural process 
itself, basically unplanned and casual. The American pattern carries this 
characteristic to extremes by virtue of the values implicit in the culture 
itself. The Puritan heritage, the frontier spirit, and the capitalistic ethic 
have been among the factors combining to stress the individualism of our 
culture and the firm belief that a minimum of central authority and 
planning is the most desirable condition. 

2. The American pattern is uneven. Every culture tends to stress some 
patterns and institutions more than others. Some cultures place great 
store upon religious institutions and little upon economic institutions. 
Our culture devotes a great deal of attention to the business of making a 
living and to the acquisition and maintenance of property. In this 
“structuring” (i.e., relative organization) of the economic element, our 
culture shows a comparative neglect of such institutions as the family, 
the government, and the church. 


3. The American pattern is aggressive. The history of human society 
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has been marked by cooperation between the members of the group to a 
much greater extent than by competition and conflict between them.’ 
The American pattern, however, stresses the competitive element in 
economic affairs and, by implication, in all other affairs. From this 
process of competition between individuals, a collective security is pre- 
sumed to emerge within the pattern and the general welfare is believed 
to be advanced proportionately. Many of the expectations of our culture 
are thus based upon aggression and competition and the individual is 
supposed to live up to these expectations as best he can." 

4. The American pattern is unequal. American culture is further 
marked by what Lynd has called “extreme differences in power.” These 
differences are particularly evident in connection with the ownership and 
control of property, which constitutes the principal source of power in our 
society. This power varies between individuals, corporations, pressure 
groups, and other social units. The society has alternated between (a) 
encouraging the competitive activities that lead to monopolistic con- 
centrations of power; and (b) discouraging such concentrations through 
antitrust legislation. The prevailing point of view, however, is that 
competition is inherently desirable and that monopoly is one of the 
inevitable, but minor, resultant drawbacks. 

5. The American pattern is mobile. The expectations of American 
culture are based upon a high degree of social mobility. This mobility is 
of two general and related types: (a) Horizontal—wherein the indi- 
vidual moves frequently from place to place over the surface of the 
country; (b) Vertical—wherein the individual moves up (and sometimes 
down) in the social scale.’ These aspects of mobility are interrelated, 
inasmuch as much of the movement over the country arises from efforts 
to rise in the socio-economic scale. The individual and the family conse- 
quently often fail to establish themselves deeply in any single community 
because of their desire to remain available for any economic opportunity 
that may open in any part of the country. This form of mobility varies 
between different groups, with the farmer the least mobile and the rising 
business executive perhaps the most mobile. The millions of middle class, 
urban workers fall in between. 

6. The American pattern is urban. A basic trend in American society 
has been the recent movement from the farm to the city and from the 
small city to the metropolitan area. We shall consider some of the 
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ramifications of this trend in later chapters, but we may note here that 
the urban pattern, as contrasted to the rural and open country pattern, is 
becoming increasingly typical of American culture. This means that 
community life is changing, with the primary group relationships of the 
small community giving way to the secondary relationships of the metrop- 
olis. The individual is tied to the community only through his job, and 
many of the other institutional relationships are correspondingly min- 
imized, The patterns of behavior become more impersonal as the indi- 
vidual meets others in segmentalized (i.e., broken or partial) relationships. 

7. The American pattern is oriented toward the future, A strong 
tendency of the Puritan heritage was to postpone present satisfactions for 
the sake of future satisfactions. The most obvious form of this activity is 
to save money—i.e., refrain from enjoying present satisfactions in favor 
of those that will presumably come later. The American pattern has 
always been oriented toward the future, and the habits of thrift of Benja- 
min Franklin have been important constituents of our culture. This 
element of the pattern appears to be in process of change, as millions of 
persons now enjoy automobiles, television, and electric dishwashers on 
credit. The attitude is growing that, in view of the dangerous state of the 
world and the transitory character of life, present satisfactions should not 
be postponed too long. 

8. The American pattern is centered upon youth. It has often been 
said that America is a young man’s country. This has been true in both 
a literal and a figurative sense. The population level of this country has 
been considerably younger than that of most European countries, partially 
because of the large numbers of young adults who came to this country 
from abroad. In the figurative sense, America has been a young man’s 
country because it was a large and undeveloped continent, open for 
exploitation by the young, the hardy, and the daring. The cult of youth 
has held over in many different respects in the culture pattern, as both 
men and women strive to remain young and regard old age as a time 
when life is essentially over. The growing percentage of the population in 
the older age groups may gradually tend to change this emphasis upon 
youth and substitute a greater acceptance of the pleasures and problems 
of middle and later life. 

9. The American pattern of sex roles is changing. The expected 
patterns of behavior of men and women in American culture are changing 
rapidly. These changes are especially apparent in the case of the women, 
whose pattern of approved behavior has undergone extensive modifica- 
tions in recent decades as a result of growing social and economic 
independence. We shall consider some of the implications of these 
changing roles in subsequent chapters, but it is important here to place 
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these changes in their context in the American culture pattern, The 
effects of these modifications in behavior upon the family are far-reaching 
and have not as yet been completely experienced. The family is in- 
creasingly becoming an equalitarian relationship between two equal 
persons, instead of an institution traditionally dominated by the husband. 

10. The American pattern is material in its values. We have suggested 
that the American culture pattern is structured in such a way as to place 
disproportionate stress upon economic achievement and material attain- 
ment. The result of this tendency is to convert many types of social values 
into pecuniary values and to assume that material advancement will 
automatically bring spiritual peace of mind. Social welfare has been 
equated with material success. Wealth and happiness have been con- 
sidered, if not synonymous, at least closely related. This value system has 
meant that the other institutions of the society—government, education, 
religion, and the family—have been partially or completely subordinated 
to the economic. In this connection, Lynd quotes R. H. Tawney to the 
effect that “our Western culture resembles nothing so much as a giant 
hypochondriac so immersed in the processes of his own digestion that he 
is unable to get ahead with the activities normal to human beings.” *° 

ll. The American pattern is contradictory. American society arose 
during a period of unprecedented progress in technology and material 
advancement and hence our culture presents spectacular achievements in 
these and related fields. In other respects, the American culture pattern 
is marked by extreme conservatism and resistance to change, as men 
cling to many concepts and ideas that no longer have any relevance to 
the contemporary scene. The development of American culture has thus 
been extremely uneven, with the latest in technology side by side with 
medieval conceptions in many other fields. This uneven quality implies 
great contradictions, as two mutually incompatible patterns remain side 
by side. A culture pattern containing many contradictions tends, as we 
shall see, to produce frustrated, disorganized, and neurotic personalities. 

12. The American pattern is increasingly a mass pattern. The Amer- 
ican culture pattern differs in another respect from any other national 
pattern in the western world. That is in the prevalence and importance 
of what has been called “mass culture.” With its regional subcultures, its 
variegated ethnic groups, and its mixed racial heritage, American culture 
is in one sense extremely heterogeneous. Hence it is important to ask 
what the common elements are that hold the culture together as a 


functioning unit. Some of these cohesive elements are the great social 
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values that have been the inspiration of free men everywhere and which 
are embodied in our national creed.1° 

Other unifying elements are incorporated in the mass culture, which 
is defined as “a set of patterns of thought and action which are common 
to the subcultures of a heterogeneous society.” *° The mass culture refers 
to the common patterns of belief and behavior—some of them superficial 
and some more profound—that are held by the majority of the people. 
These elements range from a national interest in baseball to the cult of 
the newest screen star or radio comedian. 

The constituent elements in the mass culture are originated and trans- 
mitted through the great mass communication devices that have trans- 
formed so many aspects of our society. A comic strip character may thus 
become a sort of folk hero and a radio crooner may induce a virtual mass 
hysteria. The elements of mass culture are by their very nature more 
fleeting and ephemeral than patterns that arise in older and more static 
societies through primary groupings. In this sense, America lacks many 
of the firmly intrenched patterns that form the core of such traditional 
cultures as those of France and England. 

This characteristic of the patterning of American culture has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. America’s receptivity to inno- 
vation and willingness to change and experiment are balanced against a 
stability and continuity in the older and more established cultures. The 
culture pattern of America is, in general, more fluid and flexible than that 
of the established cultures of the old world. In this lie both the strength 
and the weakness of American culture.** 


The Universal Culture Pattern 


We have considered the trait, the pattern, and the national pattern of 
culture. The concept of the universal culture pattern carries this analysis 
to its logical conclusion. Wherever culture is found—which is to say 
wherever human beings are found—some individual patterns are present 
in some form, A rough uniformity of human behavior is thus apparent in 
all societies, no matter when or where they are found. The concept of 
the universal culture pattern does not mean, however, that there is some 
combination of patterns that has a world-wide distribution. It means 


rather that certain great recurring patterns are universally found among 
all peoples. 
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The traditional concept of the universal culture pattern comprises the 
following elements, as conceived by Wissler: “Speech, Material Traits, 
Art, Mythology, Religion, Family and Social Systems, Property, Gov- 
ernment, and War.” * Each of these patterns is in turn divided into 
a number of subheadings, and the analysis might be extended in this 
fashion. In their subsequent analysis, the present authors do not follow 
exactly this classic pattern, but depart in some respects therefrom. 

The exact constituents in the universal culture pattern, however, are 
not as important as is the underlying conception of such a pattern. The 
important consideration is the existence of several major types of pattern 
in all societies. Such a conceptual scheme provides a basis for the com- 
parative study of different culture patterns, from the Navajo to the 
Chinese, and from the Stone Age to the present day. All peoples, no 
matter how diverse in racial heritage, geographical location, and cultural 
development, still have in their culture in some form the elements 
corresponding to the universal pattern. At the same time, each culture 
differs from every other in the stress that it places upon the elements of 
the universal pattern.”* 

We shall consider the elements of the universal culture pattern in 
more detail in subsequent chapters. We are concerned here merely with 
introducing the concept in the general context of the organization and 
patterning of culture. The existence of the universal pattern is strong 
evidence of the basic unity of man. The activities of building a home, 
raising a family, engaging in religious practices, governing each other, 
and providing for material wants are familiar to men everywhere. The 
culture patterns established to realize these needs vary from time to time 
within a single culture and from one culture to another at any given 
time, The student should appreciate the differences between culture 
patterns. He should also realize the broad similarities. It has been said 
that “man is one but civilizations (i.e., cultures) are many.” The 
universal culture pattern is one evidence of this fundamental unity of all 


mankind, 
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The Apes and Human Culture 


We have considered the nature and functions of sociology, the basic 
human groupings, and the cultural products of these relationships. We 
have found that man is a symbol-using animal who is capable of creating 
complex and relatively permanent culture patterns that can be trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. We have examined some of the 
characteristics of these culture patterns and some of the principal forms 
that they take. These patterns have been considered as though they were 
contemporary products, ways of thought and action created by the 
present generation, or at least by generations in the recent past. Culture 
cannot be fully understood, however, without a knowledge of its roots in 
the ancient past and its long and continuous evolution. In the present 
chapter, we shall examine some of the aspects of this development. After 
a brief glance at the physical evolution of man, we shall turn to the 
evolution of his culture. Before we do that, however, we may cast a brief 
look at the living evidence of the evolutionary biological history of 
mankind. This evidence is presented by the anthropoid apes. 

The behavior of man’s closest animal relations, the anthropoid apes, 
has given us valuable insights into the origins of human culture.’ The 
contemporary apes—the gibbon, orang-utang, chimpanzee and gorilla— 
are obviously not exact replicas of the common ancestors shared by them 
and ourselves. But it seems reasonably clear that ape contemporaries 
represent physiological approximations of the primate stock from which 
man developed. The infrahuman primates, the modern anthropoids, are, 
by our presently available methods of testing, the most “intelligent” of 
all animals—excepting, of course, man himself. 

Chimpanzees learn to solve problems involving stacking boxes, fitting 

1 Cf, Wolfgang Koehler, The Mentality of Apes (Second Revised Edition). New 
York: Harcourt Brace and Company, 1925; and Robert M. Yerkes, Chimpanzees; 
A Laboratory Colony. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943 for two accounts 
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two sticks together in the manner of a fishing pole, and even to “work” 
for token money in the form of colored poker chips that pay off in 
bananas when inserted in a complicated slot machine, the “Chimpomat.” 
Certain individuals exhibit more acumen than others; there is the usual 
dunce who can never solve anything, even after witnessing a more 
endowed companion seize a succulent banana. “John Daniel,” a young 
gorilla who was carefully reared by humans, was taught to use the toilet 
in the proper fashion, enjoyed warm baths in the tub, slept in a normal 
bed, and exhibited table manners that would have been approved by 
Emily Post. 

Most people have seen “educated” apes of one sort or another ex- 
hibiting with seeming relish a number of elementary skills such as 
tricycling, roller skating, driving nails with a hammer, and using a brace 
and bit. In their natural state, both apes and the lower order of monkeys 
use one-handed missiles and occasionally sticks as clubs. According to the 
ape psychologists, these creatures have competent memories in addition 
to their problem-solving abilities. Despite their mastery of these compli- 
cated behavior patterns, however, the apes give no evidence of the use of 
language in their natural state, nor can they be taught one. 

Apes do “communicate” with each other at a very elementary level by 
initiating gestures and emotional cries, but there is no evidence that these 
sounds have ever been, or can be patterned into a formal language. Their 
behavior, in short, is not symbolic in the same sense as that of human 
beings. The apes have complete mechanical equipment for speech, but 
comparative anatomists point out that the “speech center” (ie., the 
portion of the brain that handles speech in man) is relatively slightly 
developed in the anthropoids. Man is the only primate that has sufficient 
brain power to use—much less invent—language, that sine qua non for 
the creation of culture. 

The undoubted fascination of the monkey house in the zoo for the 
ordinary citizen is patently due to the fact that these frolicsome, exhi- 
bitionistic animals exhibit behavior that is on the road to human behavior. 
From these basic primate habits has been created the enormous structure 
of human culture. In an engaging book,? Clarence Day has speculated 
on what culture would have been like if man had descended from the 
feline rather than the ape family line, Instead of the chattering, rattling 
racket of a curious, mischievous post-ape society, we might well live in 
the elegant, funereal, velvet-padded apogee of feline desires and capa- 
bilities. 

To summarize these prehuman culture beginnings, the following is a 


2 Clarence Day, This Simian World. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 
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selection of observed behavior patterns of apes that seem to prefigure 
human formalized and structured behavior: * 


1. Apes are generally social beings who prefer to live in groups. 

2. They are definitely faddists in their interests, switching from a period 
of poking hens in the eye with straws to an equally intense spell of 
smearing themselves with white clay. 

3. They enjoy tricking and frightening their companions by simulating 
aggression, 

4. They are jealous of their mates, and some of them seem to have 
developed a rudimentary form of monogamous union. 

5. They have been observed, both in nature and under laboratory 
conditions, to adorn themselves with flowers, leaves, bits of rag, and 
string, When so beautified, they strut about with transparent admira- 
tion for their own appearance. 

6. In their natural state, they show a decided group cohesiveness. New- 
comers are greeted with the same wary lack of enthusiasm exhibited 
by human primitive society toward strangers. 

7. They show a decided tendency, as do human infants, to tear objects 
apart—to “destroy” rather than to “create.” 

8. In captivity, they have been known to engage in spontaneous “dances” 
in which they tramped around a pole in accented steps. 

9. Chimpanzees reacted to a crude rag donkey with shoe-button eyes by 
showing fear—a sort of awe of the “supernatural”—from which they 
never quite recovered as long as they were in the presence of this 
strange object. 


In many respects, therefore, the anthropoids indicate characteristics 
that presage the more complex relationships of human beings. This 
similarity is especially apparent in the “sociability” and “gregariousness” 
of these animals, which suggests that these tendencies are among the most 
fundamental in the human repertoire. The apes have moved far toward 
the creation of culture in many respects, but they are still short of the 
goal. The ability to create and manipulate meaningful symbols is perhaps 
the most characteristic of all human traits. In the ability to stimulate 
himself and others through verbal symbols (language) man is far ahead 
of his distant cousins, the anthropoids. 


The Physical Evolution of Man 
Man is adjusted, primarily by his brain, toward the world in which he 
lives, With this useful instrument, plus his ground-hugging feet and his 


2 The following is largely adapted from Wolfgang Koehler, op. cit. 
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malleable hand, man has built artificial wings that carry him farther and 
faster than the greatest bird, great ships that crisscross the oceans more 
surely than the most capable fish, and murderous weapons that are far 
more destructive than the vicious fangs of his early enemy, the sabre- 
toothed tiger. Man thus adapts by creating ideas and things outside 
himself, not by the glacially slow process of physical or biological change 
so magnificently summarized by Charles Darwin in his theory of evo- 
lution. With his brain, man creates his adaptations in the form of culture, 
but that too has taken much time. Tracing the long rough road to modern 
civilization is a very considerable task. Before we find much evidence of 
human culture, however, we have the spectacle of the final stages in the 
biological evolution of man himself. 

From manlike ape through apelike man to homo sapiens (modern 
man), is an enthralling though little-known tale. Whether man evolved 
at one place on the earth’s surface (monogenesis) or several places 
(polygenesis) is a much debated scientific question today. Available 
evidence formerly seemed to point to a North African-Middle Eastern 
center of origin, until a number of discoveries in China and the Nether- 
lands Indies tended to suggest a cradle of mankind in southeastern Asia. 
Polygenesis may be the correct induction from these latter facts, although 
the evidence is by no means all in. The main outline of man’s biological 
evolution is fairly well marked, despite the statistically small numbers of 
fossil remains that have been unearthed. It is an astonishing thing that 
any humanoid (manlike) fossils have survived a million years of the 
earth’s buffeting, much less have been found by modern man. 

Man is a creature of the Pleistocene period (The Age of Glaciers), 
commencing about 1,000,000 years ago, There is questionable evidence of 
protohuman types in existence during the preceding late Pliocene. The 
chronology of these remote periods has been fixed approximately by the 
geologists; the fossil remains are dated by the deposits in which they occur. 
It would appear that, at some time during the late Pliocene, apes and men 
went their divergent evolutionary ways. The earliest known protohuman 
fossils are two giant apelike types from Java and China; the former, the 
Ancient Java Ape man, appears to haye originated in the very early 
Pleistocene. Also discovered in Java were the indisputable humanoid 
remains of four individual specimens of the Java Ape man. This was the 
famous Pithecanthropus Erectus, dating from the first or second inter- 
glacial period, 600,000 to 450,000 years ago. 

Sinanthropus Pekinensis, or the Peking man, reconstructed from a few 
molars, a number of skulls and portions of several jaw bones, is generally 
regarded as the next step in this sketchy family tree. Some conception of 
Piltdown man (approximately 500,000 ».c.), unearthed in Sussex, Eng- 
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land in 1911-12, has been formed from skull fragments and part of the 
lower jaw with two teeth. These reconstructions are the work of com- 
parative anatomists who painstakingly recreate the species in question; 
all the primitive humanoid types show small skull capacity (650 to 1240 
¢.c.), heavy brow ridge, apelike teeth, and receding, heavy jaw. Recon- 
structions of Piltdown man appear somewhat more human than the 
preceding types. 

Following these and other unknown and less illustrious precursors comes 
the well-studied Neanderthal type, with a possible earlier prototype in 
Heidelberg man, Abundant Neanderthal skeletons in almost complete 
form, with both sexes and all degrees of maturation represented, have 
been excavated from Asiatic Russia, Belgium, the Channel Islands, 
Crimea, France, Italy, Germany, Spain and Jugoslavia. These unpre- 
Possessing creatures seem to have inhabited Europe during the whole of 
the third interglacial period and on into the end of the fourth, or Wiirm, 
glaciation—that is, from 125,000 to 25,000 .c, Short in stature, averaging 
five feet two inches to five feet four inches in height, with low, retreating 
forehead and massive brow ridge, a flat shert nose and a stooping bent- 
knee posture, the Neanderthal hunter presented a formidable appearance 
indeed. 

Variations of this fossil type have also turned up in Java and Northern 
Rhodesia; specialists claim that this wide distribution supports the 
supposition that there were several “races” of Neanderthaloid man. This 
is also further evidence for the hypothesis that man did not evolve 
exclusively in one spot, but developed more or less independently in 
different areas. 

A number of transitional skeletal types between Neanderthal and 
modern man, found all the way from the Dordogne Valley in France to 
Uzbekstan in the U.S.S.R., suggests that extensive interbreeding took 
place, as does the recurrence of occasional Neanderthaloid characteristics 
in modern Europeans. Finally, in the late Pleistocene two true types of 
homo sapiens appeared in Europe, Cro-Magnon and Grimaldi. Cro- 
Magnon man averaged somewhat taller in height than modern western 
man and is considered proto-Caucasian, that is, having many of the 
physical characteristics of the modern white race. His brain capacity was 
in the neighborhood of 1660 c.c., as compared to the general average of 
1500 c.c. among Caucasoid men. In addition to these proto-Caucasoid 
men, two skeletons—a woman and a boy—were found in a grotto at 
Grimaldi, near Monaco on the northern Mediterranean coast. They were 
named “Grimaldi” after the site, and there is no question that hey 
exhibit Negroid characteristics. 

Apparently the Cro-Magnons continued to survive for a long time in 
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western Europe, as their features can still be recognized in parts of 
France and in the Iberian Peninsula, A number of late Pleistocene finds 
have been made in both Asia and Africa, although problems of dating 
are more difficult in the latter continent. In the Americas, besides some 
puzzling South American finds, there are three controversial fossil skele- 
tons: (a) the so-called “Minnesota Lady”; (b) the “Brown’s Valley 
man”; and (c) the “Sauk Valley man.” These findings appear to estab- 
lish the migration of late Pleistocene physical types to the Western Hemi- 
sphere Late Pleistocene artifacts (Folsom points) are widespread in this 
continent. It is probable that man first migrated to America across the 
Bering Straits or a Bering land bridge between 10,000 and 25,000 years 
ago.> 

The latest paleontological theory holds that the modern races of 
mankind (Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid) developed over mil- 
lenniums in semi-isolation, thus breeding localized types. A crossing of the 
craggy-skulled Neanderthaloid with the smooth-skulled Cro-Magnon may 
well be the ancestors of the modern European. The Rhodesian man 
(contemporary with Neanderthal man) may be the precursor of certain 
African Negroid types. But it should never be forgotten that the complete 
interfertility of all modern “racial” types proves conclusively that all of 
mankind is of the same species. Despite slightly different appearance, all 
of the races are remarkably close. Modern races will be discussed in detail 
below. Here we merely wish to bring the story up to the evolution of the 
first true man, from which parent stock the modern races apparently 
developed. Following the Cro-Magnon, a plethora of types and subtypes 
of modern man appeared in Europe; detailed consideration of this 
metamorphosis is beyond the scope of this brief treatment. 


The Beginnings of Human Culture 


We have seen that man has been on earth approximately 1,000,000 years. 
There is evidence of his culture for 600,000 years. The first recorded date 
in history is generally accepted as 3300 3.c., on a pre-Sumerian inscription 
found in southern Mesopotamia. With this date history proper begins; all 
cultural evolution preceding this date is considered to be prehistory. 
Prehistory therefore comprises about ninety-nine per cent of the time 
involved in man’s cultural development. In order to place modern 
civilization, with its complexities and continuous change, in proper 
perspective, it is necessary to understand the halting, glacially slow, first 
steps made by man away from biological and toward cultural living. The 

Kenneth Macgowan, Early Man in the New World, pages 101-102. New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1950, 
5 Tbid., page 24. 
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reconstruction of the early stages of cultural evolution is a challenge. The 
evidence is spotty and still coming in, and many of the conclusions are 
still very tentative. There is, however, a solid structure of useful hypothe- 
ses in this field, which are the results of decades of patient labor by 
specialists from many nations. 

The prehistorian borrows his chronology mainly from the geologist 
(geochronology) and to a much lesser extent from the specialists in 
fossil animal and plant forms. The solar radiation method of the geologist 
employs astronomical data to mark the succeeding glaciations and their 
recessions during the Pleistocene or Great Ice Age, which commenced 
some 1,000,000 years ago. For more recent periods—back to 15,000 z.c., 
more or less—the use of varved-clay analysis (study of stratification) and 
the study of the radiation distintegration of Carbon 14 afford a somewhat 
more precise chronology. These methods are highly technical and some- 
what imprecise; the geologists themselves are not in complete agreement. 

The students of fossil plant and animal forms, which were both more 
widely spread and more numerous than prehistoric man and his works, 
have developed a useful chronology, Human cultural remains found in 
conjunction with plant or animal fossil types can thus be roughly dated. 
In North America, tree ring analysis has been employed to date findings 
with considerable precision back some 3,000 years. None of these dating 
systems (with the exception of tree ring analysis) is at all exact and the 
prehistorians must perforce continually revise their estimates of chronology 
in the light of further finds and more refined analysis. It is therefore 
simpler to arrange prehistoric cultures in an approximate series than it is 
to date each step in the series. 

The evidence on early human culture is uneven; man’s customs cannot 
be dug out of the river terraces or cave sites of prehistoric man. Culture 
patterns leave no direct physical traces. Some material culture survives in 
the form of tools, weapons, and utensils. Nonmaterial culture must be 
surmised by indirection. For example, if a Neanderthal skeleton is 
unearthed with the limbs composed in a regular fashion and with artifacts 
(culture objects) by its side, we may conclude that this was a regular 
burial, with possible evidence of a belief in an after-life. Similarly, the 
discovery of a number of human bones charred and cracked open (seem- 
ingly for the marrow) suggests cannibalism. Major structural aspects of 
culture, such as the family system, status, and religious beliefs, can only 
be guessed at, with some small help from the contemporary primitives 
who carry on cultures believed to be somewhat like those of prehistory. 

Furthermore, not all material culture has the same survival rate; bone, 
horn, and pottery do not stand up to the buffetings of time as well as 
does stone. Wooden objects, animal hides, basketry, and fabrics disappear. 
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Finally, it is simply good fortune if cultural remains are stumbled on at 
all. Only fortuitous geological conditions and lucky discoveries present us 
with these stepping stones to prehistoric knowledge. Europe has been 
reasonably well combed by the archaeologist; Africa, Asia, and the 
Americas have of late received their share of trained attention. But it is 
only in relatively recent times that sophisticated peoples have recognized 
finds of prehistoric materials for what they are and have made some 
rational attempts to preserve them and fathom their meaning. 

Prehistoric chronology is thus based primarily on geology. The first 
definitive evidence of human culture coincides roughly with the middle 
of the Pleistocene Age, some 600,000 years ago, The evidence upon which 
our knowledge of prehistoric cultures is based is relatively slight and 
comes mainly from Europe, with more recent additions from other 
continents. This evidence is heavily weighted on the side of material 
culture and, in the initial stages of cultural evolution, almost entirely on 
stone artifacts. The patterned responses of organized social relationships 
must be laboriously pieced together from fragmentary and inconclusive 
physical remains. 


The Paleolithic Period: 600,000 to 8000 B.C. 


We may turn from a general discussion of the beginnings of human 
culture to a more specific examination of the stages at which this develop- 
ment may have taken place. The earliest substantiated cultural artifacts 
date from the Paleolithic period (lithos is a Greek word meaning 
“stone”), which is generally estimated to have occurred (very roughly) 
from 600,000 to 8000 n.c. Chronology is only approximate in the dim 
reaches of prehistory, and the dating of the early Paleolithic cannot be 
made with anything like historical exactitude. It was formerly believed 
that a pre-Paleolithic period, called the Eolithic, existed and produced 
various irregular flints with edges seemingly worn by use. This period is 
now considered to be largely conjectural, especially since flint broken by 
a modern rock crusher produces identical “eoliths,” which appear to be 
similarly worn. Hence, the first tool unmistakably made by man is the 
Paleolithic hand axe. 

The Paleolithic period is divided into the Upper and Lower, and each 
of these in turn is divided into three subperiods for Europe, where the 
chronology has been worked out in more detail than in other parts of the 
world. This chronology is given in simple outline form below, along with 
the characteristic known cultural inventions in each period. It cannot 
be overemphasized (a) that this is a European chronology and series (the 
Near East was ahead of Europe) ; and (b) that it is merely a summary of 
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what is known and is not a full picture of the undoubtedly more elaborate 
culture, both material and nonmaterial, of the time. 


The Culture of the Paleolithic 


Lower Paleolithic Chellean Hand-axe, open sites. 
600,000 to 25,000 3.c. 


Acheulean Refined hand-axe, open 
sites. 
Mousterian Chips instead of core 
(Neanderthal Man) tools, burials, fire, cave 
sites. 
Upper Paleolithic Aurignacian Bladelike stone tools, 
25,000 to 8000 B.c. (Cro-Magnon Man) bone awls, dart heads, 


paint pots of bone, shell 
and bone ornaments, 


sculpture. 
Solutrean Bone needle, delicate 
(Cro-Magnon Man) laurel leaf flint blade. 
Magdalenian Narrow, _ prism-shaped 
(Cro-Magnon Man) flints struck from core, 


elaboration of bone ob- 
jects, spear thrower, 
polychromatic painting. 


The above chart neglects many of the scientific complexities that have 
recently stirred the experts, especially the question of migrations from the 
east and the possibility that certain of these “stages” may prove to be 
contemporaneous but different cultures. In connection with each of these 
stages of material culture, with their infinitely slow developments of the 
simplest techniques of chipping, grinding, and polishing stone, there were 
also different forms of social structure. These early forms must have been 
extremely simple, judged by contemporary standards, but their exact form 
will in all probability never be known. The family, the group organi- 
zation, the religion, and the systerns of property relationships during the 
Paleolithic will doubtless be forever shrouded in mystery. 

There is a decided break between the Upper and Lower Paleolithic. 
Very little seems to have happened in the approximately 500,000 years of 
the Lower; various humanoid types presumably eked out a precarious 
existence with their puny tools in the alternating glacial and subtropical 
periods of the European continent. Only in the Mousterian period did 


Neanderthal man manage to take a few more impressive cultural steps. 
beset by the Wiirm ice sheet, he 


Existing as he did in a glacial Europe 
lived in caves, and therefore more of his skeletal and cultural remains 
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have been preserved with which to create some picture of his life. A few 
rough stone tools, fire,-and burial seem little to show for the enormous 
stretch of time involved. There must have been other aspects of Neander- 
thal culture, both material and nonmaterial, of which we have no 
knowledge. But even this does not weaken the conclusion that mankind’s 
first cultural steps were painfully slow. Even when we allow for the fact 
that they were working with a small culture base (the sum total of 
technicways, folkways, mores and institutions), the paleolithic Edisons 
cannot be said to have distinguished themselves. 

With the coming of Cro-Magnon man at about 25,000 z.c., culture 
took a considerable surge forward by a series of new material inventions 
utilizing the organic substances of bone and horn. It is possible, of course, 
that prior use of such materials in the Lower Paleolithic may have been 
obliterated by time. Bone awls, later with an eye, suggest the use of hide 
clothing, whereas the abundant use of shell, bone and ivory ornaments 
gives evidence of the flowering of human vanity. 

The dynamic figurines carved by the Aurignacian artists and the 
lively engraved sketches and even artistic compositions of later artists on 
antler, bone, and ivory excite admiration for their naturalism and force. 
Much primitive art is abstractly geometric or highly conventionalized, 
rather than naturalistic. But in the Magdalenian representations, one can 
practically hear the snort and thundering charge of the hairy mammoth. 
Even more impressive are the startling polychromatic cave paintings of 
the Magdalenians in southern France and central Spain, which give 
evidence of the sharp eyes and considerable artistic ability of these 
prehistoric hunters.® 

These realistic animals were probably drawn with some practical 
magic in mind to aid the hunter in providing sufficient food. Our 
knowledge of modern primitives suggests that there was more than “art 
for art’s sake” involved in these prehistoric efforts. Men who were skillful 
in picturing animals presumably might be equally fortunate in killing 
them and thereby aid the group in its difficult struggle for survival. 
Other evidences of the cultural development of the Magdalenians are an 
ingenious horn harpoon, similar to the modern Eskimo device, and a 
spear thrower, by which the leverage of the human arm is lengthened. 
These devices require considerable skill and their use implies that the 
men of this period had begun to practice the cultural virtues of foresight 
and patience. The relative complexity of these artifacts also makes clear 
that some rule-of-thumb grasp of elementary physical laws had been 
attained. 


*Fernand Windels, The Lascaux Cave Paintings. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1950. 
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The Mesolithic Period: 8000 to 3000 B.C. 


This is an era of transition at the end of the Paleolithic. It commences 
with the geological Recent period and coincides with the emergence of a 
modern climate in Europe, following the last minor glacial advance. 
The arctic tundra of the Magdalenian period, with its subarctic forests 
of birch and willow, began to be replaced by pines, oaks and alders. The 
characteristic reindeer, wild horse, bison, and mammoth died out or 
moved east and north, to be replaced in the great European forests by 
stag, wild boar, and the aurochs, a species of wild cattle. Artifacts of 
organic substances now approach in frequency those of stone. The truly 
significant inventions of this epoch were the first domestic animal (the 
dog), pottery, and the bow and arrow. The dog increased man’s success 
as a hunter, and his powers were also enormously augmented by the bow 
and arrow. Pottery made possible a considerable increase and variety in 
edible foods, especially of the plant variety. The bow appeared in eastern 
Spanish rock paintings and may have antedated the Mesolithic, although 
in this period small arrowheads embedded in animal bones positively 
attest its employment. The striking naturalistic art of the Magdalenians 
disappeared completely. 

Despite an enthusiastic search during recent decades in the Americas— 
North, Central and South—no evidence has been unearthed of culture 
of truly great antiquity approaching that of the Lower Paleolithic of 
Europe, Asia and Africa. During the 1920’s, a series of discoveries of 
flint artifacts, in association with remains of the extinct variety of bison, 
horse, camel, wolf, sloth and musk ox, established an American cultural 
evolution reaching back to the last glaciation (Wiirm-Wisconsin) of the 
Pleistocene, This is dated somewhere between ten and twenty thousand 
years ago, Subsequent discoveries of other sites in the United States have 
yielded evidence of cultures of somewhat similar antiquity. These facts, 
along with the lack of anthropoid-ape fossils and transitional human 
fossils, strengthen the established hypothesis that man first migrated to 
the Western Hemisphere via the Bering Straits area in the late Pleisto- 
cene. 


The Neolithic Period: 3000 to 1800 B.C, 


The “Neolithic Revolution” caused as great a change in human living as 
did the Industrial Revolution thousands of years later. Both revolutions 
introduced new and striking material techniques that had widespread 
effects on all aspects of culture. In the Neolithic, plants and animals 
were domesticated and the Paleolithic hunter settled down to the relative 
stability and plenty of the stable village. The Near East appears to have 
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been the important source where first were tamed cattle, pigs, sheep, 
goats, barley, and wheat. Another culture center developed in south~ 
eastern Asia, from whence came chickens, water buffalo, rice, sugar cane, 
and cotton. In the Americas, there was an independent domestication of 
wild maize, tobacco, potato, tomato, turkey, and Ilamas (the important 
little burden-bearers of the Andes). With these more regular and ample 
sources of food supply, there was a decided growth of and increase in 
density of population. Man had definitely won a round in his eternal 
struggle with starvation. There was undoubtedly an increase in the 
division of labor, and perhaps some few individuals were released from 
arduous toil to deal with the new and pressing problems of group living. 

Additions to material culture during this period are indicated by 
findings at dozens of sites excavated in Asia, Africa, and Europe. Polished 
stone axes or adzes with wooden hafting, stone sickles and hoes, incised 
and painted pottery, linen, cording, nets, basketry, wooden dippers, 
combs, clubs, daggers, and bowls were among the Neolithic inventions. A 
curious development in late Neolithic or early Bronze Age European 
culture was the erection of large stones in regular patterns for religious 
purposes; the familiar Stonehenge in England and the Brittany sites are 
examples of this practice. Not only did man domesticate plants and 
animals in the Neolithic, but he also domesticated himself. The little 
agricultural villages, poor as they would seem to us, were the true be- 
ginnings of what may be termed civilization—in other words city living. 

Before bridging the gap between prchistory and history in the Bronze 
Age, some mention should be made of Stone-Age cultures that have 
survived up to the present or the very recent past. Modern primitive 
peoples obviously do not have the same culture as our Stone-Age ancestors 
of the Upper Paleolithic, Mesolithic, and Neolithic periods. Thousands of 
years of local elaboration and new developments in different environ- 
ments separate modern Stone-Age men from those of prehistory. The 
overwhelming factor of geographical isolation, whether by oceans, 
mountains, deserts, or jungles, has kept these modern primitives from 
keeping pace with the rest of mankind, who borrowed freely from each 
other in a cooperative (if often unfriendly) effort to increase their 
common control over their environment. 

The modern primitive and his ancestors were forced to depend essen- 
tially on themselves or their immediate and similarly insulated and 
isolated neighbors for their cultural development. Hence their rate of 
cultural evolution exhibits the same almost glacial slowness of the pre- 
historic Stone Ages.’ No one should belittle, however, the autonomous 

7 For a brief summary of the cultures of eighteen primitive peoples, see George 
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development of the great Negro African kingdoms or the startling Aztec, 
Maya, and Inca efflorescence in the New World.® Not until the last few 
centuries, and especially within the past one hundred years, have these 
Stone-Age survivals in all parts of the world been reconnected with the 
main stream of evolving civilization. 

This main stream, with its impurities of venereal disease, tuberculosis, 
trade gin, and guns, has literally swamped many primitive peoples, 
where they have not been ruthlessly exterminated by the white man. 
Many of these simple peoples lived far from idyllic lives, but that life was 
superior to the frightful degradation frequently resulting from white 
contact. These contemporary primitive cultures give us many hints 
toward an understanding of the archacological finds of prehistory, as well 
as strong indications of the origins and basic purposes of many of our 
present folkways, mores, technicways, and institutions. Illustrations from 
primitive cultures will serve in the following chapters to point up the 
analysis of modern culture. 


The Lessons of Prehistory 


Before considering the cultural developments that lead into historical 
times, we may summarize the main characteristics and lessons of pre- 
history. The student finds great difficulty in projecting himself into the 
distant past. Nevertheless, it is important to bear in mind the following 
general conclusions deriving from this brief excursion into human origins. 


1. The length of time is vast, with the earliest cultural beginnings dating 
as far back as 600,000 years or farther. 

2. In the initial stages, throughout most of the long development of 
culture, the rate of growth was incredibly slow, with thousands of 
years between even the most rudimentary advances in techniques. 

3. The rate of cultural growth has increased in recent years, until it now 
approaches a geometrical rate, whereby we face an ever-increasing 
avalanche of both material and nonmaterial additions, This general 
process is called the acceleration of culture. 

4. The gradual improvement in techniques of culture has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the number and density of population, This 
increase was especially marked after the Neolithic Revolution, which 
enabled man for the first time to establish communities based upon 


agriculture, 


8 Of particular interest to Americans are three great Indian cultures. Authori- 
tative and readable books on each are the following: Maya: Sylvanus G. Morley, 
The Ancient Maya (Second Edition). Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1947. 
Aztec: George C, Vaillant, Aztecs of Mexico. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1941, Inca: Philip A. Means, Ancient Civilization of the Andes. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1931. 
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5. The domestication of plants and animals, added to the inventions of 
pottery and the bow, carried man to a new plane of social relation- 
ships. Man himself was domesticated, as the wandering hunter settled 
down to tend his flocks and till the soil. Here the civilizing virtues of 
planning and foresight became of wide importance for the first time. 


As we leave the misty Stone Ages and move into the Metal Ages and 
history, we experience the continuous sequence of recorded and un- 
recorded cultures that followed one another down the long stream of 
cultural evolution. This vital connection is called the continuity of 
culture. As noted, the millennia of prehistory comprise over ninety-nine 
per cent of the total time involved in the development of culture. The 
contemporary primitives give us some insight into the problems and 
solutions that no doubt were typical of that vast era. Equally crucial to an 
understanding of the present world, however, is a grasp of the great 
parade of historical civilizations that have marched down through the 
centuries after the initial basis for town life had been laid in the Neolithic 
period, 

The additions to the totality of culture made during each of these 
historical and prehistoric periods rested firmly upon the cultures of the 
preceding peoples. Today we inherit the contributions of them all. 
Although the historical period is short in comparison with the prehistoric, 
nevertheless it is infinitely more important in its direct contribution to our 
way of life. We are culturally in debt to the unnamed peoples of the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic. We are even more in debt to the Egyptians, 
Sumerians, Babylonians, Persians, Hebrews, Chinese, Hindus, Greeks, 
Romans, and Arabs—to name some of the most important of our cultural 
ancestors. No society creates more than a small percentage of its total 
culture. We borrow from the ages and from our contemporaries. In the 
section that follows, we shall attempt to sketch some of the most important 
historical contributions to the main cultural stream of modern civilization. 


The Bronze Age 


We live in the Metal Age today. Traditionally this period is divided into 
the Bronze Age and the Iron Age. Here the problem of dating presents 
considerable difficulty, since the time periods are so short and the number 
of separate cultures is so great. The chronology of written history merges 
with the archaeological timetable and the enormous complexity of an 
interdependent trading world develops, at least for the region centering 
around the eastern Mediterranean, The soft metals—gold, silver, and 
copper—were at first treated in the same way as stone or bone and ivory, 
that is, by grinding and polishing. These metals very likely were found in 
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their pure form, Bronze, an admixture of copper with tin, was the first 
satisfactory tool and weapon metal to be employed. To produce a proper 
bronze, copper must first be smelted clear of impurities and the tin added, 
after it too has been smelted. These highly skilled bronze techniques 
were first known in the Middle East about 3500 3.c., but did not reach 
western Europe until about 1000 s.c, Such technical advance presumes 
a certain amount of trade to provide the raw materials and distribute the 
finished products. ; 

Bronze remained in antiquity a rare metal, difficult to produce and 
reserved for the more important members of society. It seems to have 
played a definite part in creating and preserving a class system in which 
the nobility, possessing wealth in the form of bronze tools and weapons, 
established and maintained control over the common man. The bronze- 
smiths themselves attained a special eminence. Once the techniques of its 
manufacture were established, iron appeared, on the other hand, to be 
the great eveler of mankind, since even the most ordinary person could 
hope for tools of this readily available and highly efficient material. 
During the Bronze Age writing was invented, and through written history 
man began to keep better track of his doings. 

It would be more than pretentious to attempt to trace in so short a 
space the great pageant of man’s emergence from the simple Neolithic- 
early Metal Age village life to the storied cities and great empires of 
Sumer-Babylon, Assyria, and Egypt. During this stirring period, the great 
oriental cultures of India and far-off China also grew to merit the title 
of civilization. Sumerian, Hittite, Kasite (who introduced the horse into 
the Near East), Assyrian, Persian, Phoenician, Aramaean, Hebrew, 
Egyptian, Mycenaean, Minoan, and finally Greek appeared on the historic 
stage to trade and to fight. They formed a rich cultural carpet of elaborate 
patterning and varied hue. 

This is an enormously complicated story, and masses of data have been 
collected from dozens of archaeological sites. Translations of hieroglyphs 
and cuneiforms have given us in addition a valuable written record. 
Although ancient Egypt cannot be called “typical” of the great river- 
valley civilizations, for each had its distinct qualities, it is certainly the 
best known to modern Americans. A brief description of the evolution of 
dynastic Egypt from the Neolithic Nile valley culture may therefore serve 
to illuminate this crucial stage in cultural evolution. 


The Culture of Egypt and the Near East 


The semitropical Nile valley afforded a comfortable, but not too luxuri- 
ous, natural cradle for emergent civilization. The rich river banks and 
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the mild climate made possible a high agricultural return with reasonable 
effort. The debilitating heat of the true tropics was not there to stifle 
man, nor the biting cold of the northern winters to numb him. It is 
estimated that two or three weeks labor a year will provide many South 
Sea peoples with sufficient vegetable food for a year; the Nile was not so 
generous as this, and its people were forced to labor to a reasonable 
degree, This kindly semitropical incubation period may have been 
prerequisite to man’s gaining a few laps on starvation and thus gaining 
time for refining and extending his culture. Once these initial civilizing 
steps have been made, however, the temperate climate may be more 
favorable to cultural advance. 

The Neolithic culture of Egypt was practically the same as that found 
elsewhere in the Near East, with village houses in rows, linen, pottery, and 
ground axes, It was an agricultural economy of cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, 
wheat and barley, eked out by considerable fishing and hunting of the 
prolific small game in the Nile Delta region. Neolithic Egypt is dated prior 
to 4000 z.c. It was followed by pre-dynastic Egypt, which extended from 
4000 to approximately 3000 s.c. This period immediately preceded that 
of the named Pharaohs of the dynastic era. During pre-dynastic times, 
neolithic artifacts were found, plus copper and gold worked from their 
crude natural state, mud bricks, green malachite and lapus lazuli (im- 
ported from Asia), artfully decorated pottery and faience, cast copper, 
and many-oared ships with cabins. There was no true bronze, since 
Egypt did not have local tin. The early villages and towns were governed 
on the clan or “large family” system. 

Two kingdoms, based on territorial boundaries, finally emerged, only to 
be united around 3000 n.c. to form the First Dynasty. Although ruled at 
one time or other by foreigners—Hyksos, Lybians, Ethiopians, Assyrians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans—Egypt remained an entity and created a 
great civilization, both materially and nonmaterially. Isolated at the 
southern horn of the Fertile Crescent (stretching from Upper Egypt 
through the Nile Delta, Suez, Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia), Egypt 
managed to maintain her cultural integrity for over 2500 years. 

At the very considerable risk of oversimplifying the ups and downs of 
the dynasties and the fluctuations of empire, dynastic Egyptian culture 
can be roughly sketched. Having welded the various sectors of the 
kingdom together (at least in theory), the Pharaoh, descended from the 
gods, ruled with absolute power. As the divine representative on earth, 
his religious functions were of great importance and he exercised them 
through a numerous hierarchy of priests. A great secular and religious 
bureaucracy was thus created to run the army, fleets,| huge irrigation 
projects, temples, and other public works. 
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Some evidence of the power of the Pharaoh can still be sensed in 
viewing the massive pyramid tombs erected during the Fourth Dynasty. 
The Great Pyramid at Gizeh comprises some two and one-half million 
blocks averaging two and one-half tons in weight; it rises to a height of 
almost 500 feet, and it is said that one hundred thousand men worked on 
it for twenty years. These hundred thousand men, who were mostly 
slaves, show the final domestication of man himself, his reduction to a 
mere beast of burden, a source of power. The pomp with which even a 
mediocre Pharaoh was sent to the next world was revealed in the dramatic 
discovery of Tutankhamen’s unrifled tomb in 1925. 

Egypt was a strict class, or hierarchical, society. The old rough democ- 
racy of primitive society was lost in the tiers of nobles, priests, and 
officials. Some such autocratic social control may have been needed to 
hammer the Neolithic hunter, herdsman, and farmer into an integrated 
human unit of a complex and sprawling civilization. A growing mercantile 
and artisan middle class was fostered by the Pharaohs, perhaps as a 
balance against the nobility. Agriculture was the basis of Egyptian 
economy, although the vast majority of the peasantry enjoyed a status 
little above the slaves, who were the machinery of the ancient Near 
Orient. A lively commerce was carried on in Egyptian ships over the 
well-policed Eastern Mediterranean, while donkey and, later, camel 
caravans crossed the desert to trade with Africa to the south. The horse 
was reserved for the war chariot. 

Contact was made even with India to the east, and commerce was the 
root of the great civilizing force that Egypt exercised during ancient 
times. A calendar was devised, largely for agricultural purposes, and the 
natural sciences, especially accurate land measurement, were developed 
for the same reason, Egyptian craftsmen showed considerable skill and 
artistry in a great variety of trades: shipbuilding, cabinet making, granite 
quarrying, and in the production of fine textiles, metalwork, and jewelry. 
Art was primarily religious in inspiration and tended toward convention- 
ality and formalism. Even so, artistic achievement was striking, and varied 
from delicate triumphs of the goldsmith’s and lapidary’s art to the typical 
massive architecture. 

The ancient Egyptians were formerly credited with the invention of 
writing, but the present tendency is to credit the Sumerians with the 
initial steps. Hieroglyphs first came into use in Egypt around 3000 z.c. 
By that date, twenty-four hieroglyphs representing consonantal sounds 
were in use, along with word and syllable symbols. With these the 
Egyptian scribes wrote in an ink of soot, gum, and water on a paper made 
of the thin membrane of the papyrus reed pasted together in strips. 
The Egyptians also created an elaborate pantheon of gods and goddesses; 
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about 1375 B.c. a brief attempt at monotheism in the worship of the sun 
failed. Of basic importance to their religious ideas was the Osiris myth 
dealing with the sun, the Nile, and the fertility of the soil. Their Book of 
the Dead clearly portrays the preoccupation with life after death, and 
the judgment of the soul in the next world. Such is the partial story of 
one of the great initial civilizations of man. 

Somewhat later than that of the Egyptians, a remarkable civilization 
arose on the island of Crete, with a graceful architecture, a lively realistic 
art, a sea-borne commerce, and fine bronze metallurgy. The heavy- 
handed hierarchical cast of Egyptian and Sumerian culture was missing 
from the happy life of these people. Along with the Mycenaean culture 
of Troy, Minoan Crete, with its games and bullfighting, served as a 
valuable leaven to the civilization of the ancient Near Orient as it was 
passed on to the classical Greeks. 

Before moving on to an examination of that brilliant flare in history, 
the Athenian and, later, the Alexandrian Greeks, some mention must be 
made of the moral contribution of that small, virile tribe of Hebrews who 
simultaneously entered the land of Israel and recorded history about 1200 
B.c. We have dealt mainly with the outer manifestations of culture, 
rather than with the attitudes and values that serve as the very core of 
man’s living. The dogmatic priesthood of Egypt and Babylon enforced 
“right” behavior—that is, behavior desired by the gods—on their cowed 
peoples, It remained for the Hebrew sages to stress ethical inwardness or 
self-discipline as the mode of living desired by the spirit world, and to 
refine the concept of many gods to one all-powerful Being. There were, it 
is true, signs in Egyptian writings of this “dawn of conscience” and 
monotheism.° But it remained for the Semitic Hebrews to dramatize these 
ethical standards and to spread the one-God idea, which had its origin in 
the tribal cult of Yahweh, 


The Culture of Classical Antiquity 


Swinging iron swords, the rude barbarian Greeks swaggered onto the 
pages of history from their northern mountains, to blot out Aegean 
civilization around 1200 nc. At about this time, the Cretan palaces at 
Knossos were destroyed and Minoan art and techniques went into an 
abrupt decline. It is believed that the Dorian Greek invaders were to 
blame for this eclipse. After lying fallow for 500 years, Greek city-state 
culture burst forth with a new brilliance, combining much that was fine 
from the ancient Near Orient with Aegean elements into something new 


®Cf. James Henry Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, Chapter XVII. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 
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that was distinctly Greek. Irreverent and argumentative, this restless 
people borrowed the techniques of the ancients and treated them in a 
fresh fashion. 

It is easy to grow rhapsodical about the Hellenic Greeks, who had so 
much of what we like to think is the modern spirit of free inquiry. But 
one must not forget the five great faults of their civilization, which were 
partially remedied by the Alexandrian Greeks and by the more pedestrian 
Romans. They are: 


1. The Hellenic Greeks could never develop a workable system of 
government larger than the polis or city state.’ 

2. Even in Athens of the Age of Pericles (461-429 3.c.), democracy 
was distinctly limited. More than half of the population were for- 
eigners and slaves, and had no voice in government. 

3. Women occupied a very subordinate position in this society. 

4, Greeks preferred to argue on logical grounds rather than to experi- 
ment, 

5. They did not like to soil their hands with vulgar toil, which they left 
in general to the foreign (metic) and slave population. 


With the final defeat of Persia in 479 3.c., the Delian League was 
formed with Athens at the head, only to disintegrate into a series of civil 
wars among the various Greek cities, Philip of Macedon and his son, 
Alexander the Great, united the Greeks into one empire, which spread 
to the Indian Punjab. Alexander gave his name to the great Egyptian 
city of Alexandria, where a new cultural advance took place, compounded 
of Greek and oriental elements. After Alexander’s death, the empire he 
created fell apart into four kingdoms, and Greece itself was swept under 
Roman control in the second century B.c. 

The admirable philosophy, logic, and literature of the Hellenic Greeks 
are often regarded as the great gift of that civilization. In addition, the. 
equally fine sculpture and architecture have exerted a considerable 
influence on Western civilization to this day. The Greeks also carried on 
an extensive sea-borne trade; the largest vessels they constructed were 
estimated to displace 5000 tons. These ships had crews of 600 seamen 
and 300 marines and, besides luxurious passenger accommodations, 
carried 3900 tons of cargo. Despite this large commerce flowing through 
the Aegean and eastern Mediterranean, the Greeks developed no adequate 
banking system or large-scale industry. The nonmaterial culture of the 
Greeks far surpassed their material culture; the products of their mind 
and spirit are still precious parts of the world’s cultural heritage. Here 
indeed is proof that great civilizations need not rest on an elaborate 
foundation of plumbing and machinery. This situation is in startling 
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contrast to our own civilization today, with its fabulous technological 
advances fast slipping out of the control of our social, economic, and 
political institutions. 

In the realm of the intellect, the Hellenic Greeks were clearly mag- 
nificent. In their intellectual activities, they “expressed in some form or 
other almost all the kinds of intellectual and emotional experience 
Western men have recognized and named.” *° They built on the earlier 
achievements of Mesopotamia and Egypt in science and did very credit- 
ably in mathematics, astronomy, physics, and medicine. In the fields of 
economic and, especially, political activity, their culture was extremely 
complex: The Hellenic Greeks became, in short, perhaps the first fully 
civilized people in the modern sense of that term.** 

Plodding steadily on the heels of the Greeks, came the Romans. Con- 
tributing little that was truly new to the human spirit, they nevertheless 
built what the Greeks could not create, a “world empire” of great scope 
and considerable permanence. The Roman contribution was in the 
organization of Mediterranean culture and its diffusion to the West under 
the aegis of Roman law, Roman governmental administration, and 
Roman roads, aqueducts, and sewerage systems. But despite the excellence 
of her roads and her ruling techniques, the transportation and com- 
thunication of that era were not adequate to the tremendous task of 
policing the numerous and varied peoples under the Imperial Eagle. 
Rome in her turn fell asunder in the fifth century a.p. 

The complex political history of Rome from city state to empire is not 
our province here. Suffice it to point out that, after oscillations of popular 
and oligarchical rule, the Roman emperor became by the fourth century 
an absolute monarch, backed by religion and controlling all functions of 
government. Surfeited by great wealth from her far-reaching conquests, 
riddled by graft and corruption in civil and military affairs, stultified by 
a growing caste system, and with the upper classes forbidden to bear arms, 
Rome fell before the barbarian invaders. But the heritage of Roman law, 


with both its practicality and idealism, survives in the living legal systems 
of Western civilization today. 


The Culture of Islam 


Western culture in Europe flickered fitfully in the drafty feudal halls or 
glowed feebly in isolated monasteries for nearly one thousand years, 
until the Renaissance recaptured the freedom and the dignity of the 
individual human being, lost since Hellenic times. Christian historians 

10 Crane Brinton, Ideas and Men, page 29. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 


11 [bid., Chapter 2, “The Hellenic Fountainhead.” 
12 [bid., page 26. 
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have convinced us of the importance of Medieval Christian civilization ; 
it 1s only within relatively recent times that Westerners have become 
aware that civilization really “went south” during the Dark Age winter. 
In the great Byzantine city of Constantinople and even more in urbane, 
powerful, scientifically minded, and technologically competent Islam, the 
heritage of the ancient Orient and classical times was preserved and, 
what is more, considerably improved upon. The rebirth of Europe now 
appears, in part at least, as the re-establishing of contacts with classical 
culture through commerce in goods and ideas with the sophisticated 
Mohammedan lords of a non-Christian empire, which stretched at its 
peak from India to the Iberian Peninsula. 

This Arab contribution to the social heritage of the West was very 
extensive. We have suggested that cultural continuity represents a long 
and continuous heritage of human knowledge from the Paleolithic to the 
present. An important and little-known phase in this continuity took 
place through the Near East, during a time when most of Europe was 
sunk in the Dark Ages. Many of the patterns of the Greeks were main- 
tained and developed by the Arabs, and much of the culture of classical 
antiquity was transmitted to the West by this means. Many of these 
patterns were not, it is true, “invented” in Islam, but were borrowed 
from other cultures and developed and refined by the Arabs. Among the 
varied Arabic cultural contributions were the following: 


Cotton cloth (muslin and gauze). 

Linen, damask (Damascus), silks, carpets. 

Damascus and, later, Toledo steel. 

Morocco and, later, Cordovan leather, 

Paper, borrowed from the Chinese. 

Scientific agriculture, 

Rice, sugar cane, and oranges from India (?). 

Apricots and peaches from Syria. 

Silk-worm and mulberry trees from Persia. 

Buckwheat, asparagus, hemp, coffee, date palm, and banana, 


Commercial terms carried into western languages: traffic, tariff, bazaar, caravan, 


magazine, 
Development of bills of exchange. : 
Mariner’s compass introduced to the West from China. 


Arab science and scholarship. \ 

“Arabic? numbers and algebra, probably from India. 

General mathematics, including trigonometry. ‘ 
Astronomical instruments and careful observation of the heavenly bodies. 
Optics with spherical and parabolic mirrors, prisms. 

Chemistry produced: alum, nitrate of silver, borax, carbonate of soda. 
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Geography, with accurate longitude and latitude. 
Medicine in varied fields, from treatment for smallpox to a diagnosis of 
stomach cancer. 


The Nature of Cultural Development 


We have come a long way in this brief chapter, We have followed the 
development of human culture from its earliest beginnings in the Paleo- 
lithic up to modern times. This chronicle has necessarily been brief and 
sketchy. Some of the gaps have reflected the lack of scientific knowledge 
of many of the important epochs in the march of cultural progress. 
Others have merely reflected the lack of time and space at the disposal 
of the present authors. We are primarily interested in pointing out here 
that the history of culture has been a continuous process, marked by 
many vicissitudes but still a progression extending far back into the 
misty reaches of prehistory. 

In addition to this central generalization of the continuity of cultural 
development, other conclusions emerge from our historical survey. Among 
them are: 


1. Culture is man’s own show, and he is responsible for both its capacities 
and its limitations. 

2. Culture has continuously increased at a rising rate, and eternal change 
is therefore man’s heritage. 

3. Culture has been produced and transmitted by all races. Many of the 
initial civilizing steps represented the work of the peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean, whose biological heritage is Caucasoid Semitic, 
with certain Negroid elements. 

4. Culture has grown in large part through the use of the free intellect, 
although some of the greatest collective achievements have been 
attained by a ruthless suppression of the spirit and the brutal use of 
human power. 
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5 ‘ Uniformity paige Variability 
in Calas 


The Basic Problems of Existence 


Man has the same basic problems to face on this earth, no matter in 
what age or in what region he lives. First of all, there has always been 
the pressing problem of sustenance and shelter, necessitating economic 
patterns. The fundamental fact of bisexuality and the helplessness of the 
human infant have forever demanded some form of the family. The 
great and ominous confusion of the universe must be studied and, if 
possible, controlled, notably through the development of the culture 
pattern known as religion. Despite the fact that men are social beings, 
ever found in groups, they need some organized system of rules under a 
government. Basic to the creation and development of culture is some 
form of language for the interchange of ideas. Man is a busy descendant 
from the anthropoids, and like all animals of that stock must busy himself 
at nonpurposeful pursuits. Here we find the basis for recreation and the 
arts. Finally, there must be dependable knowledge and the concretion of 
this knowledge in tools and technics to manage the physical, organic, and 
cultural environment. 

We have here sketched the basic similarity of man’s problems; it is this 
universality that gives rise to the uniformity of human culture. All 
cultures must deal with the same problems of the internal drives and 
needs of man and with the physical world in which he lives. In the 
process of adjustment to these reciprocal and interrelated needs, certain 
common cultural patterns emerge. These patterns constitute the basis for 
the great, universal social institutions, in which all societies focus their 
patterned behavior. In the present chapter, we shall consider these 
patterns in their broad cultural context. The more formal characteristics 
of social institutions will be considered below in terms of their contem- 
porary manifestations, 
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Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


Prehistoric man: A Neanderthal cave family. 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


Cave art of the Upper Paleolithic: Reindeer, Font de Gaume, France. 


Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History 


Cave art of the Upper Paleolithic: Bison, Altamira, Spain, 
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Primitive men tangled together many of these major institutional 
patterns in their undifferentiated cultures in such a fashion that it is 
difficult to recognize the roots of separate institutions. The family, as 
found in many simple cultures, has many economic and governmental 
functions that would now come entirely within the scope of other insti- 
tutions. Religion and. government are also difficult to separate in the 
ancient theocracies of Sumer and Egypt in the Old World and the Inca 
and Aztec civilizations in the New. Polynesian fishermen make of their 
task a semisport, and the hunting of the American Plains Indian bordered 
on recreation as did war, for that matter, among the Crow.* In these 
and many other ways, the various institutional functions were performed, 
but without the degree of specialization characteristic of contemporary 
society. 

The Cross-Cultural Survey, or Human Relations Area Files, was 
inaugurated at Yale University in 1937. This scholarly project carefully 
catalogues and cross-files precise information available on the various 
peoples of the world. It has now completed for all practical purposes the 
enormous task of combing world literature in all languages and collating 
and filing the material on 150 tribes, nations, and historical cultures.” 
The Survey has compiled a careful check list of possible culture aspects, 
against which the information on each people is to be measured. All 
peoples do not have each of the following aspects of culture, but the list 
shows in considerable detail what the careful anthropologist would 
include in his universal culture pattern. 


Language Fine Arts 

Communication Food Consumption 

Records Drinks, Drugs or Indulgence 

Food Quest Leather, Textiles or Fabrics 

Animal Husbandry Clothing 

Agriculture Adornment 

Food Processing Exploitative Activities 

Processing of Basic Materials Entertainment 

Building and Construction Individuation and Mobility 

Structures Social Stratification 

Equipment and Maintenance of Build- Interpersonal Relations 
ings Marriage 

Settlements Family 

Energy and Power Kinship 

Chemical Industries Kin Groups 

Capital-Goods Industries Community 


1Robert H. Lowie, The Crow Indians, Chapter X. New York: Rinehart & 


Company, Inc., 1935. i 
2George P. Murdock, et al., Outline of Cultural Materials (Third Revised 

Edition). New Haven: Human Relations ‘Area Files, Incorporated, 1950; and 

Functions and Scope of Human Relations Area Files, Inc., New Haven, 1949. 
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Machines Territorial Organization 
Tools and Appliances State 

Property Government Activities 
Exchange Political Behavior 

Marketing Law 

Sickness Offenses and Sanctions 
Death Justice 

Religious Beliefs Armed Forces 

Religious Practices Military Technology 
Ecclesiastical Organization War 

Numbers and Measures Social Problems 

Exact Knowledge Health and Welfare 

Finance Ideas about Nature and Man 
Labor Sex 

Business and Industrial Organization Reproduction 

Travel and Transportation Infancy and Childhood 

Land Transport Socialization 

Water and Air Transport Education 

Recreation Adolescence, Adulthood, and Old Age 


Another and considerably more simple version of the universal culture 
pattern is offered by Clark Wissler, who is often referred to as the dean 
of American anthropologists. His list leans heavily upon his work with 
the American Indian and contains the following elements: Speech, 
Material Traits, Art, Mythology, Social System, Religion, Property, 
Government, and War.’ A somewhat different system of classification is 
more adequate for treating modern society. This pattern is essentially the 
one used so successfully by the Lynds in their classic study of Middle- 
town.* These studies are based on the culture and society of Muncie, 
Indiana, in the decade of the 1920’s and again in the 1930’s during the 
depression years. This pattern works well in analyzing and describing a 
modern society and culture. For purposes of exposition, it has the further 
advantage of simplicity. This universal pattern consists of seven headings, 
and may be represented graphically as shown on page 87. 

Language, knowledge and technics are given a central position in our 
schematic representation, In this way, we stress first, the basic role of 
language in culture, and second, the strong conditioning influence that 
knowledge and technics exert on all the other elements of culture and 
society. Knowledge is the only truly crescive (ice., growing) aspect of 
culture. The various fields of behavior are shown knitted together by a 


network of lines, symbolizing the interconnections existing among the 
social institutions. 


3 Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, page 74. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1925. 

* Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1929, Robert S, Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown 
in Transition. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1937. 
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RELIGION 


THE ARTS 


A culture is an integrated structure functioning as a whole; it is not 
a heap of institutions, folkways, and mores. A culture may be dissected 
and the institution studied separately as a methodological expedient. 
But the essential entity is the culture functioning as a whole, which fact 
should not.be lost sight of in the analytical process, Each social insti- 
tution must adjust to every other institution. This adjustment is never 
perfect, but is only relative. Nevertheless, the tendency toward adjustment 
is a very real thing. William Graham Sumner called this process the 
strain of consistency.® Recent students tend to regard culture and society 
as an uneasy moving equilibrium among a number of somewhat autono- 
mous cultural segments.’ That is, each major social institution has needs, 
problems, values, attitudes, and traditions of its own that condition its 
change and adjustment to the other institutions. 

The objection may be raised that education is not included in this 
scheme as a major institutional pattern. Education is unquestionably a 
major function of society, for the social heritage must be transmitted 

5 William Graham Sumner, Folkways, pages 5-6. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
oT The Macmillan 


* Kingsley Davis, Human Society, Chapter 22. New York: 
Company, 1949. 
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from one generation to the next if the society is to continue. The position 
here is that this central educational function is itself passed from one 
institution to another in different societies. In some societies, education is 
largely carried on by the family. In others, it is centered in the religious 
institution, with the active assistance of the family. In still other societies, 
education becomes a more formal function, which is vested increasingly 
in the government. 

These major patterns of language, knowledge and technics, the family, 
economics, religion, government, and recreation are thus found in some 
form among all societies. They represent the common needs of mankind 
everywhere, the fecessary jobs to be done in all cultures from that of the 
pygmy of the Belgian Congo to that of the resident of Park Avenue. 
This massive similarity in structure is not immediately apparent to the 
casual observer, who is more often struck by diversity than by similarity. 
In our study of human culture and society, however, we are more con- 
cerned with the basic likenesses between all men than with their differ- 
ences. The great elements in the universal culture pattern give to societies 
everywhere many of the similar outlooks and goals that distinguish man 
from the animals, 

We have stated that this universality goes back to the fundamental 
and basic needs of adjusting man to himself, to the earth on which he 
lives, and to his fellows. This is a further proof—if such were needed—of 
the oneness of man and of the close relationship of all members of the 
human race. It indicates, moreover, that the cultures of the earth in all 
their great diversity probably had common roots in the distant Paleo- 
lithic. From some not yet clearly defined area (perhaps the Fertile 
Crescent) they spread across the earth’s surface, All cultures thus probably 
reach back to a common beginning, which would tend further to account 
for this basic likeness. 

We do not, however, support the naive suggestions of the theorists who 
would connect by direct diffusion the warlike Aztecs with austere Sparta, 
or the pyramids of the Yucatecan Maya with those of dynastic Egypt. In 
these and many other similarities, we have the phenomenon of con- 
verging invention, where peoples start with different cultural backgrounds 
and techniques and work independently toward outwardly similar arti- 
facts or institutions. There is no need to create a lost Atlantis to account 
for the American Indian’s worship of the sun; even the most casual 
observer could ascertain that the sun was and is a rather massive physical 
fact, which might well impress both the inhabitants of the Ancient Near 
Orient and the Andean highlands. It would further appear that canoe 
paddles tend to be much the same the world over, due to the similar 
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requirements of propulsion in water. These technics were not necessarily 
invented in one place and thence spread over the world, 

In the universal culture pattern, we thus have a handy abstraction 
which enables us first to grasp the basic functional quality of culture; 
second to appreciate the underlying similarities among all peoples; and 
third to analyze cultures and their basic social institutions, Before con- 
sidering the variability of culture, let us examine the major component 
parts of the universal culture pattern: 


THE UNIVERSAL CULTURE PATTERN 
Language, the Vehicle of Culture 


The human throat, vocal cords, lips, teeth, and tongue can make an 
indefinitely large number of articulated sounds.’ The mathematical 
combinations of these sounds approach infinity. Thus, at no time has man 
been hindered physiologically in his search for symbolic communication 
via sound, Language is not necessarily tied to auditory symbolism; for 
example, it is conceivable that either visual or motor symbolism could be 
utilized. A clear advantage of vocal language is that it leaves the hands 
free and. works almost perfectly without the direct vision of the com- 
municating person, In view of this rich physical equipment and the 
adequate brain to employ it, there is no wonder that language mor- 
phology and structure—not to mention phonetic selection—have been so 
varied. Whether this variation is an elaboration on some original prim- 
itive form, which seems highly unlikely, or represents independent 
invention and subsequent elaboration matters not at all in a preliminary 
survey of this enormously varied field. 

Languages fall into broad classifications based on form or overall 
similarities, Using the criterion of overall similarities, the present practice 
is to divide the world’s languages into some 125 families, although each 
year this number is reduced as further research reveals family relationships 
between groups once supposed to be different.® About ninety per cent of 
the living inhabitants of the earth speak some variation of Indo-European, 
Sinitic, Semitic, Dravidian, Ural-Altaic, Japanese, Malayo-Polynesian, or 
Bantu. Indo-European languages, including modern Romance, Germanic 
and Slavic tongues, are now spoken by approximately one-third of the 
world’s inhabitants. Within recent centuries, certain Indo-European 
languages (English, Spanish, German, Russian, and French) have been 
1c Edward Sapir, Language, page 47. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

Ie 


* The following is adapted from A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (Revised Edition), 
Pages 212-219. New York: Harcourt. Brace and Company, 1948. 
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spread over large portions of the globe to other continents and hemi- 
spheres. 

From the point of view of structure, languages may be classified into 
four main types, although no language confines itself completely to one 
form. English is a spongelike tongue, sopping up bits and pieces of earlier 
languages from all directions. Our language employs practically all the 
forms either in current or archaic usage. The four structural types are as 
follows: 

1. Inflecting or fusional language expresses ideas by adding prefixes or 
suffixes, as for example the “ing” of “eating” or the “mis” of “misspent.” 
The stem may also be modified internally as in “buy” and “bought.” 

2.. Isolating language treats each word as a separate item, unconnected 
directly with any other. “Top of the mountain” is a normal English 
example, although we might just as well employ the inflective form “the 
mountain’s top.” 

3. Agglutinative language sticks separate words together to form new 
and separate ideas. English “butterfly” and “moonglow” are examples. 
These are not nearly so spectacular as normal German usage where (to 
‘us) such verbal horrors appear as “hochwohlgeborne,” a polite form of 
address meaning “high well born,” and “Feuerversicherungsgesellschaft” 
(fire insurance company). These latter cases could be considered examples 
of the agglutinative technique carried to the peak, which forms the 
fourth type. . 

+ 4. Polysynthetic language. This form is foreign to English usage, where 
“airplanewingtip” would not be accepted, as “Flugmaschineflugelspitze” 
(meaning the same thing) would be in German. 

Man is the only language-using animal. Whereas both mammals and 
birds are able to express feeling states by various cries, it is impossible for 
them to express more than the crudest emotional moods. We shall 
consider the role of language in the social group and in the formation of 
personality in a later chapter. The element of symbolic communication 
through language is perhaps the central characteristic of social relation- 
ships. We are here concerned primarily with indicating the place of 
language in the universal culture pattern and pointing out the major 
variations in the structure of this uniquely human vehicle. 

The essential arbitrariness of human speech can thus classify a certain 
range on the spectrum as “red,” “rouge,” or “rot,” and can convey such 
complicated thoughts as “the steak I ate last Wednesday at dinner in 
Aunt Matilda’s brick house in Brooklyn was a juicy red one.” This degree 
of abstraction is far beyond the inventive powers of animals. It is im- 
possible to think of human culture without the basic framework of 
language, Furthermore, it would appear that most human thinking is in 
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linguistic or equivalent terms (i.e. the symbols of the mathematician). 
Without these linguistic counters, the universals that are the basis of 
culture could not be formulated. 

No human group has been encountered without an elaborate spoken 
language. The words recorded for Navaho are 11,000; for Zulu, 17,000; 
for Dakota (Sioux), 19,000; and for Nahuatl (Aztec), 27,000. Although 
Americans of bookish taste are credited with a knowledge, or at least a 
recognition, of 30,000 to 35,000 words, it is an unusual person who uses 
more than three or four thousand words in normal speech. Furthermore, 
all languages so far encountered are structurally able to handle the most 
complicated human thoughts, albeit in divergent fashion, and their 
vocabularies swell easily with additional words to express newly glimpsed 
facets or relationships. The ethnocentric habit of classifying languages on 
the basis of their excellence has disappeared before the scientific interest 
in their origins, morphology, and structure, plus a general admiration for 
this most complicated intellectual tool, which is the basis of all culture 
and society, Nontalking man would not be man. 


Knowledge and Technics 


Mans first task was to control the physical universe, at least to a limited 
degree, The excellent aim of fruit-throwing monkeys suggests that certain 
elementary mechanical knowledge may have preceded man. Even the 
rooting of a hog depends on the use of leverage. In short, technics may 
well have had precultural beginnings. This understanding of the laws of 
nature and their incorporation in physical objects and technics is the one 
aspect of human culture that may be said to increase or “progress.” In his 
studies of primitive peoples, the anthropologist divides culture into 
material and nonmaterial culture. By material culture he means the tools 
and artifacts (hatchets to houses) used by mankind. As we have sug- 
gested, these physical things are merely the concretion of the truly 
cultural knowledge that is behind them. All the gadgets could be de- 
stroyed, but with the knowledge in our heads or in our libraries they 
could be recreated. Knowledge, or nonmaterial culture, is thus the true 
subject of inquiry. 

It is a matter of vital importance for man to understand how to control 
natural phenomena, even to a very limited degree. By this method alone 
do he and his kind survive on an often unfriendly planet. All peoples 
have occupied themselves in erecting a usable barrier of knowledge and 
artifacts against the harsh realities of existence. Primitive man learned 
what wood made a serviceable javelin, later what made a supple bow and 
straight arrow. He learned where fish abounded, how to stalk a deer, 
that fish heads aided the corn to grow, and that fire could be made to 
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perform useful services. But he shortly reached the limits of his verifiable 
and (to us) reliable knowledge. 

He then branched off into all manner of aberrations in the form of 
rituals, ceremonies, incantations, and irrelevant activities in order to 
increase his control of the forces of nature. We may enumerate some of 
these forms of behavior. In the painful and hazardous crisis of childbirth, 
for example, the husband went to bed for several weeks, moaning and 
tended by his friends and relatives, to make the birth easier. It is doubtful 
if this ceremony produced any beneficial effects. Polychrome wall paint- 
ing are, as noted, presumed to have been done originally to aid in the 
hunt. Primitive war dances are supposed to aid in slaughtering the 
enemy by what is now termed “imitative magic.” 

Indians of the northwest coast of the United States treat patients 
suffering from a severe stomach-ache to certain “curative” actions based 
on the theory of the spirit origin of pain. The tribe foregathers (or at 
least as many as can crowd in) within the patient’s plank house and 
keeps up a continuous din, beating various objects and shouting for as 
long a time as appears necessary (i.e., until the patient is either dead or 
cured). His ailing stomach is also beaten; the medicine man removes all 
sorts of horrors from that region of his anatomy, and finally he is fed 
various purges and emetics with the aim of ousting the evil spirit. From 
this strenuous regime—which reputedly has cured certain individuals— 
can be winnowed out some knowledge that has been proven by time and 
more rigorous medical experimentation to be worthy: namely, the 
emetics and purges that are still in certain specific circumstances used by 
scientific medicine. 

All men thus search to understand and control the universe, or at least 
segments of it. In one sense, all of human culture can be said to represent 
just that attempt at control. If we arbitrarily limit the scope of our 
inquiry to objectively ascertained and tested knowledge and the incor- 
poration of this knowledge into technics and artifacts, we have one of 
the major essentials of the universal culture pattern. However, the student 
should. be warned against taking an oversimplified, rationalistic bias 
toward cultural phenomena.’ Many “irrational” practices or plain 
ignorance in both religion and magic—as well as in government and 
economics—play important real, as well as symbolic, roles in holding a 
culture together and making it work. It is often not so much a question 
of whether some cherished cultural belief is objectively true or not, but 
of what its social function is within the cultural context in which it exists. 


°Cf. Wilbert E. Moore and Melvin M. Tumin, “Some Social Functions of 
Ignorance,” American Sociological Review, 14:787-795 (December, 1949). 
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The Family 


Some form of the family is found in all human societies.?° In order for 
human beings to survive, not only is the biological mating of male and 
female required, but the helpless human infant must be nurtured for 
years before it is even partially able to fend for itself. A fleeting sexual 
relationship might accomplish the first aim, and any joint human organ- 
ization might in theory carry out the second. In actual practice, however, 
in every clime and corner of the earth’s surface, man has built some sort 
of lasting association between male and female that may be recognized 
as a family. The family has not evolved through one unilinear process to 
the present widespread monogamy. A careful student of human social 
organizations states that “extremely primitive tribes are monogamous, 
very advanced societies permit polygyny, polyandry is not restricted to 
any particular stage.” 4 

We are devoting considerable attention below to this basic human 
institution, which has such a vital function in molding human personality 
and in carrying out the ordinary business of living. Hence we will not 
pursue the matter further here. The family is the basic institution from 
which the other institutions have separated to perform their special 
functions as independent cultural organizations. The family is the first 
institution in this sense. It is literally the cradle of human civilization,’* 
For the record, it should be noted that all the mathematical possibilities 
for types of human marital unions have been tried at one time or another, 


as follows: 


(a) One man and one woman Monogamy (U.S.A.). 

(b) One man and X women Polygyny (Mohammedan and many 
other cultures). 

(c) X men and one woman Polyandry (Tibet). 

(d) X men and X women Group marriage (although somewhat 


questionable, this system seems to 
have prevailed among certain Aus- 
tralian aborigines). 


The Economic Institution 


While man cannot live by bread alone, he cannot live without bread or 
its equivalent. The problem of subsistence, which occupies much of the 


2 Robert H. Lowie, Social Organization, page 217. New York: Rinchart & 
Company, Inc., 1948. 


1 [bid., 229. : 
= Robert Briffaule, The Mothers (Three Volumes). New York: The Macmillan. 


Company, 1927. 
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lives of the lower animals, still demands a large part of man’s waking 
hours. Feeding and sheltering the human body have called forth stren- 
uous efforts in culture building. From the simple exertions of the food- 
gathering primitives, up through hunting and fishing, to herding and 
agriculture, and finally industrialization, men have been forced to con- 
centrate on “making a living.” Not only must man produce, but he must 
also distribute what is produced. An oft-repeated criticism of modern 
America is its super-concentration on this facet of existence to the virtual 
exclusion of all else. 

It should not be supposed that all cultures fought their way up “Man’s 
Rough Road” ** along a simple unilinear path; every civilization did not 
meticulously trace its way from food-gathering to Fordism. The essential 
efficiency of the particular economic system, however, has determined in 
an immediate sense the survival of different groups upon the earth. This 
has been well expressed in what is called the “man-land ratio”: 


stage of technology < material resources available 
standard of living (birth control) 


Population = 


Human survival depends on the efficiency of the economic function, 
whether carried out by informal family gathering, the General Motors 
Corporation, or a Soviet Gosplan. In the past, the simple mechanical 
systems or technics played an immense part in the success of a particular 
economic system. We are now approaching a period where similar 
technics can be employed by different economic systems. The success of 
man’s economic strivings today depends less on his technics and more on 
how he employs them. Laissez-faire capitalism, socialism, and Soviet 
communism all use mass production methods and automatic machinery. 
The problem of the ownership of the means of production is a crucial 
one today. All societies must pay their way by labor on the earth’s 
surface; there is no free ride. Elaborate technics and economic systems 
have been invented to handle this problem. The variety in both technic 
and organization is immense, and variation is still going on. 


The Institution of Government 


It was Aristotle who hopefully stated that man is a political animal. There 
1s now some question as to whether the Greek philosopher did not mean 
that man is a social animal. Men have eternally squabbled within the 


ae G. Keller, Man’s Rough Road. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
14 Modified from William Graham Sumner and Albert G. Keller, The Science 


of Society (Four Volumes), pages 4 ff., 45 ff. and 65 ff. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929. 
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family, clan, horde, tribe or nation, thus creating a need for regulatory 
systems to control intragroup relations. Here the simple folkways and 
mores of a familial type of life have been elaborated into the pyramidal 
secondary system of police, courts, and laws of the modern civilized state. 
Whereas man has been prone on occasion to mulct his brother or beat 
his neighbor, he has been even more prone to engage in unfriendly 
altercations with the out-group. The second main function of government 
is therefore to protect the in-group in its relations with other groups, 
which are presumably and generally unfriendly. 

From the patriarchal family head (when government was little more 
than a family function) to the elected president of the United States and 
the more-or-less self-appointed generalissimo of the totalitarian state, 
men have found political arrangements both important and interesting. 
The varieties of governmental forms have been legion. The patriarchal 
clan and tribe, the theocratic absolutism of Egypt, the rough democracy 
of the Navajo, the semidemocracy of Greece, the tyrants of the Persians, 
the emperors of Rome, the absolute monarchs of Western Europe in the 
18th century, the Council of the League of the Iroquois, the Nazi dic- 
tatorship, and the Continental Congress have all paraded across the stage 
of history. Each has served a purpose and each has “worked” for a time, 
to be superseded by a more adequate form for the new task. There are 
apparently no permanently valid solutions to government; there is no 
“perfect” system for all times and places. 

In the middle of the twentieth century we appear to be entering a 
period in cultural evolution where men banded together in governments 
are assuming more and more of the functions formerly held by men 
banded together as families, religions, or business corporations. Economic 
activities are being increasingly transferred to government. As life be- 
comes more complex, it is necessary to control more and more facets of 
our culture. Despite the pleadings of the Jeffersonian democrats and the 
loud laments of the followers of Adam Smith, it would appear that 
government has an even larger task ahead of it. 


Religion 
Inextricably intermingled with the restless search for knowledge is the 
search for salvation through religion.° To the primitive, it was a driving 
necessity to understand the capricious world that suddenly snatched away 
his mate, failed to provide his customary game, and turned his cherished 
infant into a sick squealing thing that soon melted into oblivion. What 


45Cf. Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of Religious Life. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1915. 
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caused the lightning to flash? Why did the thunder roar? Why did the 
crops sear and dry up one year and rot in the rains the next? Where did 
children come from? These pressing problems had first to be understood 
and then later (if possible) controlled. Other will-o’-the-wisps drifted 
through early man’s foggy consciousness. Who formed the world? Where 
did the dead go? What is our future? The “who” gives the clue to 
primitive religious gropings, for they could conceive only of manlike 
beings motivating and controlling the world they knew. Thus the whole 
galaxy of anthropomorphic spirits, devils, saints, ghosts, souls, and gods 
was created by man to people the unseen world which was in many ways 
more important than that grasped by the senses. 

A recognizable religion can be found in every culture. Implicit in this 
realm is some concept of “another world” peopled by a hierarchy of 
beings who must be known, understood, and cajoled into serving man, or 
at least not harming him. As society became more complex and a division 
of labor developed along functional lines, specialists in dealing with the 
unseen world emerged. These men borrowed some of the awe emanating 
from their spirit masters and became powerful figures in the community. 
The medicine men combined with the war chiefs to enforce in an orderly 
way the mores of the culture, and religion thus early came to be the 
staunch backbone of the status quo. At the same time, the striving and 
idealism of man came to be expressed in the emotional craving and 
searching of religious thought. In this ambivalent fashion, religion holds 
man back in the outworn customs of the past and at the same time 
inspires him toward a glorious future. 

The powers that moved the universe, which we now call “natural laws,” 
for the primitive were composed of inflated men or spirits. At the same 
time, there were certain clearly understood facts (knowledge) that 
seemed to have no direct relationship with the spirit world. Men knew 
what wood was the best for fashioning bows, what fish could be eaten 
and what could not. This objectively verifiable knowledge has grown over 
the millennia, and fields formerly held by magico-religious thought have 
yielded to what we now term science, Religious thought has not given 
ground easily, and has retreated only after a stubborn battle; 1° witness 
Galileo tried by the Holy Inquisition for daring to state the results of his 
astronomical observations, and John Thomas Scopes haled into court 
for teaching the “heresy” of biological evolution in Tennessee in 1925. If 
science is an advance into the unknown, none but the most vain would 
claim that all this vast unknown will ever be completely solved by man. 
Looked at from a more subjective viewpoint, there will always be a wide 


16 Andrew D. White, A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1910. 
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realm for the idealistic speculation and the emotional attempt to unite 
oneself with the infinite, which have formed such an important aspect of 
the religious attitude. 


Recreation and the Arts 


A study of the behavior of the primate apes makes startlingly clear that 
mammals enjoy nonpurposive activities or, in other words, play. This 
precultural factor shows itself clearly in the dances of Wolfgang Koehler’s 
famous chimpanzees,” in their “ornamenting” themselves with smears 
of white clay, and in their malicious plaguing of their neighbor's chickens. 
Similar activities are found in culturally determined forms in human 
beings. Both mental and physical recreation is to be found in every 
society. All ages and both sexes play. Games of some sort are always 
present. The development of the plastic arts, painting and sculpture, as 
well as of music and dancing have often been merged with religious, 
economic, and governmental pursuits. Some of the greatest works of art 
are religious inspirations, such as the Parthenon at Athens, built as a 
temple for Pallas Athene; the Maya Temples at Chichen Itza; and the 
fabulous Gothic cathedrals of medieval Europe, with their intricate stone 
towers yearning toward heaven. 

Painting has been directly connected with religious subjects in Western 
civilization, as the Italian primitives and Renaissance art show. But 
during this religious art tradition there grew at the same time a secular 
art, as the sly village scenes of Breughel, the robust portraits of Franz 
Hals, the gilded shadows of Rembrandt, and the elegantly cruel characters 
of Velasquez can testify. Government has also called forth triumphs of 
the artistic craftsman. The Assyrian bas-reliefs on Sargon’s tomb at Dur- 
Sharrukin are all of a piece with the mordant portraits of the Spanish 
Hapsburgs in the Prado by Velasquez and the acres of canvas found in 
the great national military museums. 

From the Magdalenian clay figures to the “mobiles” of Calder, men 
have thus delighted to daub and mold and chip and shape with their 
fingers, sometimes with ulterior purposes but often as part of the restless 
search for understanding of the complex universe, in which process art 
plays its great intuitive part. Gathered together under this recreational 
grab-bag heading of our universal culture pattern, we find a lively balance 
wheel for the stern realities of living. Spinning words, treading solemn or 
gay dances, splashing color on canvas, and chasing little balls all form 
part of the process of re-creating the human organism. 


17 Wolfgang Koehler, The Mentality of Apes, pages 314-316. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1925. 
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Here, then, are the universals of human culture, the general answers 
that all societies must make to the problems of life. The selected headings 
we have outlined might well be expanded into the elaborate check sheets 
used by the field anthropologist in manipulating his intellectual carpet 
sweeper over the life of a primitive people. The structure we have 
selected shows the basic problems that must be answered by all cultures. 
All of them face these problems and solve them in one way or another. 
The continuing life of these various peoples shows that, while obviously 
not perfect, these solutions have worked sufficiently to insure survival. 


VARIABILITY OF CULTURE 


Having firmly stated that man is one and that all cultures are essentially 
similar, we must then immediately bow deeply to the obvious fact of the 
diversity of culture. Men have always looked at members of the out- 
group as slightly outlandish characters, wearing funny clothes, jabbering 
incomprehensible gibberish, following dubious morals, and obviously 
wasting their time placating false gods. It has seemed hardly possible that 
these curious creatures could also be human beings. This general attitude 
has become slightly more sophisticated with the passage of time, but it is 
still widely present. We are blinded to the basic universality of culture by 
kimonos and gutturals, not to mention breech clouts and glottal stops in 
weird tongues, and as a consequence we are overly impressed by the 
enormous variety of human behavior. This diversity is called cultural 
variability, and suggests that, for every basic human need, there is a 
variety of perfectly valid solutions. 

We are immediately faced with a mass of specific problems. How do 
we account for the fact that one society reckons family descent through 
the mother’s line, another (as we do) through the father’s line, and a 
third through both (as do the Spaniards) ? Why say bon instead of good? 
Why in one culture is it a horrid crime against the mores even to consider 
incestuous relations with one’s sister, whereas the royal lines of the Incas 
and Hawaiians were required to have offspring of brother and sister 
unions to sit on the thrones of pre-Columbian Peru*® and Hawaii,” 
respectively. How do we account for the wanderings of the nomadic 
Plains Indians, who might well have stayed happily in the fringe forest 
of the Eastern Woodland of the United States? Why do the Russians and 
their satellite and subject peoples live under a communistic dictatorship, 
we under political democracy, and the perverse English under a mon- 


38 George P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, page 417. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934. 


19 W. H. R. Rivers, Social Organization, page 39. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
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archy? These systems are all surviving, at least for the present. What are 
the reasons for this variability, which is such a startling fact of human 
culture? There appear to be four basic reasons: geography, stage of 
technology, general drift or direction of the culture, and chance or his- 
torical accident. 


Geography 

It is clear that adjustments to the frigid arctic necessarily differ from those 
required in the humid tropics or even in the temperate zone. The material 
culture of the Eskimo is most ingeniously adapted to the harsh arctic 
environment. The dugout canoes, long blow guns, and scanty clothing of 
the Amazonian jungle peoples answer the survival problems in that area 
very well indeed. The environment clearly determines the technical 
solutions to be selected and developed. The Eskimos, moreover, practice 
a form of rough communalism in the distribution of the products of the 
hunt, which serves as a community insurance policy for the individual 
hunter, But the Arctic does not demand communalism, as the capitalistic 
American whalers, Canadian trappers, and Norwegian settlers attest. 

The geographic environment thus offers possibilities that a given culture 
can accept or not accept, depending on its essential interests and the stage 
of technics. New York harbor served merely as a handy place to fish and 
gather shellfish for the Eastern Woodland Indians of pre-Columbian 
days. Its great function as the funnel into the New World had to wait 
until a people arrived with a culture capable of employing its advantages. 
Similarly, the mucky black liquid and crumbly black stone of the Alle- 
ehenies meant nothing to the early Indians or colonists, until culture 
developed to the stage where first coal and later petroleum became vital 
aspects of the emergent Industrial Revolution. Without falling into the 
error of those who think of culture as a mere reflection of the natural 
environment, we can readily grant the conditioning effect of this factor 
and its important influence in differentiating the basic technics and the 
economic life of various peoples. 

The derived effects of the basic economic technics are often traceable 
to the other social institutions, as, for example, to the types of religious 
deities worshipped, the forms of recreation, and the form of government. 
But it must be remembered that these other institutions have their own 
problems to solve, which are often only remotely affected by the economic 
institution in the general strain toward consistency of any culture. Fur- 
thermore, the other institutions are not in such a direct exploitative 
relationship with the physical universe as the economic. The impact of 
the physical milieu is also greater on simpler cultures and, as man builds 
a more elaborate culture, it serves to cushion him from the immediate 
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direct influences of the geographic environment. However, the extra- 
ordinary adjustments required by the American Army and Air Force for 
mere survival in the North American Arctic give conclusive evidence that 
a culture, no matter how advanced technologically, cannot entirely escape 
the adjustments demanded by the varying geographical and climatic 
conditions on the earth’s surface. 


Stage of Technology 


The stage of technology reached by a culture is based on the central 
factor in cultural progress, namely, knowledge. Technology itself has a 
decided effect on the whole way of life of the culture.*® Economic life is 
strongly conditioned by the form of a culture, whether it is in the technical 
gathering stage or has an economy based on hunting or agriculture. 
Thus the technical advancement has an immediate effect on the economic 
system which, as has been pointed out, affects in turn the other institu- 
tions of the universal culture pattern.** 

The change from a simple farming and pioneer way of life to urban 
society has forced a revision of many of the concepts of government 
entertained by the founding fathers, Despite a people wedded to the 
essential tenets of Jeffersonian democracy, this country has slowly moved 
in the direction of increased national responsibilities and centralization. 
This trend can be traced to industrialization, with its resultant problems 
and complexity that are incapable of solution on an earlier and simpler 
scale, 

Other relationships between technology and cultural diversity are 
readily at hand. Modern contraceptives have altered in the past fifty 
years the premarital behavior of the young and have contributed to the 
declining birth rate of the middle and upper classes. A world of auto- 
mobiles also develops quite different amusement patterns from one 
depending on cow ponies for locomotion. Without laboring this point 
further, it is clear that cultures differ, depending on the stage of tech- 
nology that they have reached. It is hard to believe in witches at a time 
when the atom has been split, and fetishes of deer gallstones seem hardly 
efficacious in a world of penicillin, aureomycin and ACTH. As the world 
draws together, many local variations of culture tend to even out under 
the pervasive influence of machine technology, a process that not only 
liberates man but also enslaves him under its own mechanistic rhythms. 

20 Lewis Mumford, Technics and Civilization. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, Inc., 1934. 


21 William F. Ogburn, “How Technology Changes Society,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 249:81-88 (January, 1947). 
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General Drift or Direction of the Culture 


The Australian Arunta are a ceremonial people. Possessed of a culture 
little developed on the technical side from that of the late Paleolithic, 
they have perpetually invented and elaborated new dance festivals, called 
corroborees.22 Compounded of elaborate dances, chants, and generally 
mysterious ceremonies, these endless jamborees occupy much of their 
time. The general drift of their culture is in the direction of nonmaterial 
invention in the form of ritualistic and ceremonial behavior. Their goals 
stress such activities at the expense of the material side of their culture. 
In America, on the other hand, the emphasis is almost completely re- 
versed. Here the cultural energies are mobilized in the direction of 
material achievement. The rewards of the culture are correspondingly 
extended to the person who reaches these goals. Americans thus reward 
their technical inventors with honor and dollars. To the innovator in 
nonmaterial culture (the social inventor), there goes little praise and 
often much opprobrium. 

Soviet communism has much that is new, especially on the scale with 
which it is being carried out within the giant circumference of that 
sprawling land. But the long-time cultural drift cannot be changed over- 
night. In Russia, there is today much that is reminiscent of the old 
czarist secretiveness and fear of the West. The NKVD scems in many 
ways a direct descendant of the notorious secret police of Nicholas II. 
The Soviet carelessness towards human life, both during the purges in 
the Ukraine in the early thirties and in their tactics of mass attack in 
World War II, seems an expected result of a way of life that did not 
free the serfs until 1863, Mother Russia knew forced labor long before 
Lenin or Stalin. The patterning of culture assumes definite forms that 
acquire their own momentum. Despite surface changes, many of these 
underlying structures remain and set the course for new cultural develop- 
ments. 

A British socialist regime may knight several socialist peers, an act that 
might at first seem a contradiction in terms. In terms of this analysis, 
however, this practice again illustrates the fact that cultures follow 
interests that are traditional within their way of life and tend to elaborate 
existent forms. In the long run, diversity is thus accentuated, as differences 
pile on difference. Italian fascism showed a lurking Caesarism, whereas 
Adolf Hitler wrapped his Third Reich in a misty mantle, compounded of 
the Nibelungenlied and the ancient Germanic heroes roving the pine 
forests of an earlier Germany. Cultures differ because they get started in 
different directions and their momentum carries them on. 


22B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Arunta, Two Volumes, Volume I, pages 
233 ff. London: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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Chance or Historical Accident 


The fourth factor accounting for cultural variability is chance or his- 
torical accident. A seemingly unimportant event or irrelevant group 
experience may thus have incalculable effects upon the subsequent 
development of a given culture. The unpremeditated effects of many 
events often are more important than those effects that have been care- 
fully planned. Some call these occurrences luck, others attribute them to 
divine providence. Whatever the ultimate cause, chance events play an 
important role in cultural development and variability. If France had not 
been defeated by England in 1763, India would not have fallen under 
the control of the British India Company and subsequently directly under 
that of the British Empire. The whole subsequent history and culture of 
the sprawling Indian subcontinent would then have been different. The 
modern nations of India and Pakistan show clearly the imprint of 150 
years of British hegemony. The government and general technical 
methods indicate clearly that Western civilization was diffused to India 
from the United Kingdom, rather than from France. The language most 
used in the Indian National Parliament is English. A whole way of life 
for 400,000,000 people has thus grown out of a “chance” defeat in battle. 

It is easy to see how the introduction of a new cultural element from 
an out-group can change the general outlines of a culture. Examples of 
this process are the impact of Mohammedanism upon the North African 
natives, the effect of the horse upon the American Plains Indians, and 
the devastation wrought by the white man’s iron and firewater upon the 
Eskimo.*® More difficult is the documentation of the effects of internal 
historic accidents on a culture. The automobile was obviously predicted 
on the basis of the known technological advance of the time. But the 
subsequent rise of sprawling metropotitan areas, composed of suburbs and 
satellite towns adjusted to the automobile, could not have been clearly 
envisaged. In effect, the derivative effects of this invention were “acci- 
dental” to men living at that time. Variations of this sort would not occur 
within primitive societies. 

Pure chance, on the other hand, appears to be the only explanation of 
the pantheon of gods worshipped in one culture and the different set 
worshipped in another. The gradual emergence of one central deity in 
one culture and another in a different culture seems to make sense only 
if regarded as purely accidental. There appears to be no clearly defined 
reason why one culture is matrilineal and another patrilineal, or why one 

24Cf, Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works, pages 580-594. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948 for a development of Cultural Drift and Historic 
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culture requires that a man leave the vicinity when his mother-in-law 
arrives and another requires residence in the home of the bride’s family, 
with continuous, intimate contact between mother-in-law and son-in-law. 
Similarly, it would be hard to demonstrate the complete reasons why the 
Argentines, influenced by Basque forebears, wear berets on the pampas, 
and Chileans under similar circumstances wear broad-brimmed black 
hats. We can trace the necktie back to its scarflike precursors, but why 
must some male Americans wear them all of the time and others merely 
on ceremonial occasions? It is difficult to believe that adequate rational 
causation could be adduced for this fortuitous folkway. 

Man is one but cultures are many. This aphorism summarizes the 
lessons of this chapter. The basic similarity of the human animal and 
that of the world in which he lives is well illustrated by the outlines of 
the universal culture pattern that all societies follow in the organization 
of their culture. The varied locations, emphases, and histories of the 
peoples of the earth, however, have elaborated this basic design into all 
sorts of rich cultural variations. One people has elaborated one theme, 
another people a different one.** One culture contemplates its shiny new 
motor cars, another with equal rapture its religious ceremonies. At the 
same time that we rejoice in the solidity of common humanity, we can 
take even greater pleasure in the varied textures and hues of the cultures 
of the earth. In variability lies much of the savor of civilization. For all of 
us earth-bound mortals to reach a dead level of cultural sameness would 


be asad thing indeed. 
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The Processes of Cultural Growth 


Culture has developed and spread throughout the earth by the processes 
of invention and diffusion. Invention is the combination of two or more 
existing culture traits or patterns into something new that is greater than 
the sum of its parts, The present automobile is a refinement of an initial 
combination in the late nineteenth century of a four-wheeled carriage and 
an internal combustion engine. In the field of nonmaterial culture, the 
American Constitution is a synthesis of Western European philosophy 
from the Age of Enlightenment and the practical experience of the 
American colonists. Diffusion is the movement from one society to another 
or within the same society of some element of material or nonmaterial 
culture. The spread of Christian Science from its foundation by Mary 
Baker Eddy in 1879 illustrates this process. On another level, the spread 
of the ubiquitous juke box throughout the United States is an example 
of the same process.” 

In the growth of civilization, whether invention is more important than 
diffusion is a pointless logical quibble, equivalent to the eternal chicken- 
versus-egg controversy. It is obvious that without invention there could 
be no diffusion. But without diffusion between our cultural ancestors, 
large segments of mankind might still be in the Stone Age. “Isolation 
means stagnation and contact means growth.” This statement applies as 
much to our iron-curtained world as it did to the Australian bushmen, 
who continued to nurture their late Paleolithic culture in physical isolation 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. In order to develop, society 
must promote both invention and diffusion. When barriers are placed in 
the way of the free diffusion of culture, the group tends to retrogress. ‘The 
products of the human mind, from the arts to the physical sciences, 
require freedom of exchange in order to develop. F 

The growth of culture as a result of invention and diffusion brings with 


rvey of this general subject, cf. Edward Rose, 
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it significant modifications in the social structure. Behavior is altered by 
the acceptance and integration of the new trait or pattern. In many 
instances, the traditional pattern of group expectations does not change 
as rapidly as the behavior. Hence, large numbers of persons engage in 
behavior that is not sanctioned by the expected patterns. Millions of 
-women are gainfully employed outside of the home as a result of the 
complex series of cultural changes since the Industrial Revolution. By the 
traditional expectations of our society, women have until recently been 
confined to the home, with all that this implies for their personality. 
Therefore, through no fault of their own, but rather as a result of the 
dynamics of the cultural heritage, their behavior as working wives is in 
partial conflict with the basic social expectations. The social structure has 
thus been changed by the technological innovations in the culture. 


The Nature of Invention 


Since invention is the combination of existing elements of culture, the 
initial steps in cultural evolution might rightly be termed discoveries, 
inasmuch as no combination takes place. Examples of discoveries are the 
first use of fire, or of oysters as food. But these initial steps are paltry 
when compared to the enormous superstructure of combination, which is 
the stimulating story of man’s inventiveness in his restless search to 
improve his lot. Folk-thought pontificates the old saw that “necessity is 
the mother of invention.” No one would question the prod that necessity 
gives toward speeding up invention. The acute need of World War II 
clearly did much to hasten the production of the atomic bomb. But the 
Romans facing the invading barbarian hordes, the losing Napoleon at 
Waterloo, and the harassed Imperial armies of Kaiser Wilhelm in 1918 
would also have given much for this “absolute” weapon. 

The necessity was there in each of the above cases, but not the culture 
base, the elements of culture from which the new instrument could be 
forged. Western Europe would likewise have been well served by the 
germ theory of disease, adequate sanitation, and vaccination at the time 
of the Black Death (bubonic plague). In the fourteenth century, this 
scourge reduced the population in some places by one half. It is signifi- 
cant that, if by some inconceivable fluke adequate preventive measures 
had been suggested at that time, the inventor would probably have been 
burned at the stake, whether his remedies worked or not. Necessity does 
spur on humanity, but is by no means the mother of invention. The 
existing culture is the true mother of invention. 

The definitive proof of this virtually automatic character of the in- 
ventive process is simultaneous invention, whereby two or more persons in 
the same or similar cultures make essentially the same invention unbe- 
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known to each other at approximately the same time. The classic col- 
lection of 148 cases of such duplication was compiled by W. F. Ogburn.* 
Several illustrations from this work demonstrate that, given a certain 
culture base, the next step is practically inevitable, even though not 
immediate. If Mr, A does not invent the machine or develop the theory, 
Monsieur B, Herr G, or Tovarisch D will do so sooner or later: * 


(a) Sulphuric ether as an anaesthetic by Long (1842); Robinson (1846); 
Liston (1846); Morton (1846); and Jackson (1846). 

(b) Theory of inheritance of acquired characteristics by E. Darwin (1794); and 
Lamarck (1801). 

(c) Use of gasoline engines in automobiles by Otto (1876); Selden (1879?) ; 
and Daimler (1885). 


Popular magazines now calmly discuss the construction of a space ship 
to circle the earth. There is no reason to expect that the methodical 
creation by our researchers of such a mechanism will be any less possible 
than the television predicted two decades ago. The concept and tech- 
niques of prediction in general constitute one of the bases of sociology as 
conceived by Auguste Comte, who is often called the founder of this 
discipline, Because of the importance of this concept and its relevance to 
the role of sociology, we shall subsequently devote an entire chapter to a 
consideration of prediction.* The prediction of coming inventions and 
their possible social consequences could be a useful adjunct to a govern- 
ment in guiding policy. The National Resources Committee attempted to 
do this in 1937 in its pioneering study Technological Trends and National 
Policy.® 

If invention is the combination of existing culture traits, the possi- 
bilities for further invention increase at a geometrical rate of progression. 
This can be readily seen if we assume that Culture X has the three 
culture traits A, B, and C, which for the purposes of exposition are all 
combinable, The possible inventions are of this order: 


Culture Traits Potential 
Inventions 

Stage I A,B,C. 

Stage II AB, AC, BC, ABC— A, B, C. 7 

Stage IIE (A) (AB), (B)(AC), etc. to a total of 127 


Stage IV To a total of: 170, 141, 183, 460, 469, 231, 731, 687, 303, 715, 
884, 105, 727. 

2 William F, Ogburn, Social Change (Revised Edition). New York: The Viking 
Press, 1950. 

3 Ibid., pages 101-102. 

* Chapter 29, 

* National Resources Committee, T 
Washington, 1937. 
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This is the schematic mathematical formulation behind the accelera- 
tion in the development of material culture. It is strikingly illustrated by 
the 300,000 years of Palcolithic time needed to refine the fist hatchet, as 
compared to the flood of technological devices with which we have been 
swamped in the past thirty years. The general principle according to 
which this acceleration has occurred has been characterized by Hornell 
Hart. He stated that the entire range of prehistory and history has been 
marked by an increasing and accelerating rate at which human beings 
have been able to achieve their basic purposes, despite temporary and 
local difficulties and setbacks.* 

The acceleration of nonmaterial culture is not nearly so obvious, 
although the last thirty years have witnessed the arrival and survival of a 
communist state, the rise and decline of two fascist experiments, and two 
hopeful attempts at international government. These movements rep- 
resent important social or nonmaterial inventions, as did the American 
Constitution in the eighteenth century, the British Poor Laws, and Bis- 
marck’s social welfare program in the nineteenth. It is, of course, clear 
that all inventions, material or otherwise, will not automatically prosper, 
as the rather abrupt demise of Adolf Hitler’s “Thousand-Year Reich” 
attests. 

Folk thinking also has it that, without a particular inventive genius, 
we would not have had the electric light, the telephone, the phonograph, 
or any of the other popular inventions. These culture heroes are beloved 
of every people, and generally appear to be of the same nationality as the 
persons who are boasting of them. Any American child can report without 
hesitation that Robert Fulton invented the steamboat, but few American 
children know that there had been a number of successful European 
steamboats before Fulton’s chuffing Claremont negotiated the Hudson 
River from New York to Albany.’ Other inventions are similarly claimed 
by other countries for their own geniuses, even though the factual basis of 
their claims is very slight. Undoubtedly men like Edison, Bell, Steinmetz, 
and Einstein were (or are) above the average in intelligence, But unusual 
intelligence is always present in the population and may be represented 
by the mathematical symbol K (a constant) in the formula of invention. 

It is therefore probable that, if certain illustrious men had not lived, 
various important mechanical devices or nonmaterial inventions, such as 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of Nations, might have been delayed for a 
short time. This would have been even more true during the early 
Industrial Revolution, where disjointed and sporadic individual effort 

* Hornell Hart, “Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,” American 
Sociological Review, 11: 277-293 (June, 1946), page 281, 
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characterized the march of science. Today, great laboratories grind out 
new inventions with the impersonal efficiency of a sausage machine. The 
growth of culture does not hang on the lives of a few exceptional indi- 
viduals, but rather on the steady, antlike accumulation of generations of 
anonymous men. 


The Process of Invention 

The laboratory technique of controlled trial and error, guided by informed 
cussing, has resulted in the present flood of mechanical objects that 
threatens at times to engulf Western civilization. Dr. Ehrlich tried 605 
formulas in searching for a method of combating the deadly syphilis 
spirochete. None of them worked. Finally formula # 606 (salvarsan) 
showed good results, and this reasonably successful treatment for the 
dread scourge was thus born. Such is the mechanical search in the modern 
laboratory for increased knowledge to serve as the basis for new techno- 
logical inventions. Lonely men puttering in dusty attics do not create the 
material inventions of the twentieth century. It is in the research estab- 
lishments of corporate enterprises, scientific foundations, universities, and 
vovernments that new patents are created. There is no better illustration 
of this concerted assault on a technical problem by the white-coated 
scientific phalanx than the gigantic program of theory and practice that 
produced the atomic bomb, Here is perhaps the acme of the modern 
scientific method of producing new inventions. 3 

There has been some questioning recently of the efficacy of our patent 
system. Functionally, the monopoly that a patent system gives the inventor 
was instituted to further the production of new and useful mechanisms. 
The assumptions behind the granting of patents are: (a) that one 
individual is the actual “inventor” of the mechanism; and (b) that by 
granting him a limited monopoly other inventors will be inspired to 
produce other useful additions to society’s store. In practice today, how- 
ever, there is no clearly recognizable inventor; modern technological 
progress is a laboratory product. It is usually the product, moreover, of 
a laboratory owned by some corporate or community body. Although it is 
by no means a universal practice, there is ample evidence that large 
corporations have engaged in what amounts to preemptive research and 
patenting in order to make certain that competitors do not develop some 
process, mechanism, or material that would make obsolete present 
products or practices. Once the new process has been developed, it is 
patented and “sunk.” * i 

With a firm monopoly under patent law, no attempt is made to utilize 
for the benefit of the community this new increment of knowledge, based 


® National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National Policy, op. 
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on the community-owned culture base. Under certain circumstances the 
United States patent system thus serves to impede rather than to further 
technological development. It has therefore been suggested that the 
issuance of a patent be made contingent upon the actual commercial 
production or use of the invention within a “reasonable” period of time. 
If this does not occur, the invention then reverts to the public domain. 
It is obvious that the actual writing and implementation of a statute that 
could cope with this problem would be enormously difficult and com- 
plicated. But modern culture itself becomes increasingly complicated and, 
if our aim is to specd up mechanical invention, some such program may 
be in order. It is noteworthy that there is no system of patents for the 
nonmaterial inventor, except the copyright system, which actually applies 
only to a very few marginal cases. 

There is little evidence that nonmaterial inventions can, at our present 
stage of cultural advance, be easily and successfully developed. The 
material inventor is working generally with inert matter, which he neither 
loves nor hates. An emotional attachment to phosphorus is hard to 
visualize. In. general his problem is a relatively precise one and can be 
limited artificially in a laboratory by a controlled experiment. The key 
phrase here is “controlled experiment.” Properly qualified persons em- 
ploying the same techniques may thus repeat the experiment in order to 
obtain precise and valid results. The new invention produced by this 
rigorous technique may finally be tested for efficiency with a multitude 
of measuring devices many times more sensitive and powerful than the 
human senses. 

Once the testing period is over, a material invention can thus be 
reasonably well evaluated. A tentative appraisal can be given of its 
efficiency, although the ultimate consumer may or may not be given this 
objective information, To summarize the process of material invention: 
(a) the problem can be delimited; (b) there is little or no emotional 
attachment toward the problem on the part of the trained scientist; (c) 
controlled experiments can be made in developing the invention; (d) 
objective tests can be employed to ascertain its efficiency. In short, 
material invention is relatively simple if the culture base warrants it. This 
is not to imply that all material problems are easy; we still have cancer 


and the common cold. 
The Problem of Social Invention 
The problem of nonmaterial invention is very different.* The cultural 
® The general implications of this problem have been explored by Alexander H. 
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and social realm is more complex than the biological or the physical. 
There is strong emotional attachment on the part of everyone (social 
scientists included) to their own culture. It is extremely difficult to 
eliminate ethnocentrism and reach the objectivity so necessary for scien- 
tific exactitude, Furthermore, no controlled experimentation in a strictly 
scientific sense is possible. Hence, all conclusions as to the success or 
failure of a nonmaterial invention—a new religion, family system, or 
form of government—must be analyzed out of a mass of noncontrolled 
or noncontrollable factors. Objective testing is thus well-nigh impossible. 

Furthermore, technical problems can be solved on the basis of accepted 
goals: ie., to make an airplane go faster, kill certain bacteria, and bridge 
a river for a certain sort of traffic. The common man, social scientist, 
lawyer, politician, statesman and reformer, on the other hand, fail utterly 
to agree as to the units of measurement, goals, and values to be attained 
in treating such social inventions as divorce-law reform, public housing, 
and contraception. The physical scientists could agree on the technical 
value of an atomic bomb that would actually explode; they accepted this 
goal and produced such a weapon. The “social inventors” of the world, 
however, show negligible agreement on the type of international govern- 
mental mechanism (a nonmaterial invention) that is needed to control 
the bomb and utilize atomic energy for peaceful purposes. There is even 
less agreement on the goals to be attained by this social invention. In the 
physical realm, it would thus be extremely difficult to construct an 
adequate machine that one person envisaged as a submarine and another 
as an airplane. A situation equally as difficult is the frequent predicament 
of the nonmaterial inventor, however, where society is not even clear what 
it wants to do and there are powerful groups who want to do quite 
opposite things. 

Material inventors are highly rewarded by our culture with prestige, 
honor, and dollars. The creators of nonmaterial inventions often evoke 
the bitterest hatred, for they question the sacred institutional patterns of 
their day. Judge Ben Lindsey “invented” companionate marriage and 
brought down the outraged wrath of the community upon his head.’ 
Woodrow Wilson “invented” the League of Nations and thereby called 
into question the sacred values of nationalism. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
“invented” the New Deal and threatened (or appeared to threaten) the 
values of private property. The mild and kindly Jesus was crucified for 
radical thoughts by both the solid citizens and the common men of his 


day, who resented his obviously dangerous notions. 
In the late Middle Ages and early Renaissance, the men who delved 


10 Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright Evans, The Companionate Marriage. New 
York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1927. 
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into the mysteries of the physical world likewise risked their necks, as 
Galileo’s recantation before the Inquisition and Leonardo da Vinci’s 
secret mirror-writing attest. More modern examples are the Soviet 
biologists who failed to follow the biological party line as developed by 
Lysenko. In spite of these historical examples, however, the position of 
the physical scientist seems for the most part an enviable one today. In 
the laboratories lie fame and fortune and relatively little opposition. 
But mere gadgets are not enough; the great challenge of our age is how 
to use them. The social sciences will continue to call for the courageous 
as well as the brilliant. 

The necessity of social invention is therefore even more pressing than 
that of technological invention, despite the very real difficulties that the 
former presents. It is at least a tenable hypothesis that man could continue 
to live adequately more or less indefinitely at the present level of techno- 
logical invention, without a single new discovery in the field of the 
physical and the biological sciences. It is extremely dubious whether or 
not he can continue to exist in ordered society, let alone live in safety 
and happiness, without important discoveries and advances in the social 
sciences. This disparity in the level of development between technology 
and social invention has been forcefully indicated by Hornell Hart. 
Commenting upon the enormous cultural lag between technology and 
social invention symbolized by the atomic bomb, he states: 


The supremely challenging fact [of the atomic bomb] is that the apparently 
sudden increase in the potential power of aggressors is only a spectacularly 
dramatic expansion of technological developments which have been slowly 
accelerating for hundreds of thousands of years, and which now have a speed 
of increase which threatens to disorganize civilization. 


In our analysis of the social setting for invention, we have considered 
the size of the culture base and the hesitant receptivity of all cultures to 
nonmaterial inventions. In addition to these two important elements, 
four more should be cited: (1) the dominant interests of the culture 
concerned; (2) the availability of natural resources and the general 
potentialities of the particular environment; (3) the values attached to 


change; and (4) pure accident. We may briefly illustrate these factors in 
turn. 


1. Cultural Goals, The United States does not concern itself greatly 
with sculpture in particular and art in general. New techniques and 
developments in these fields do not excite the general population as did 


41 Hornell Hart, “Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,” op. cit., 
page 291, ‘ 
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sculpture the Atheneans or music the Viennese. But when a new and 
racy automobile appears, all America stops to look and enthusiastically 
applauds the creator. 

2. Natural Resources. The Sioux, who mastered the horse culture 
introduced into North America by the Spanish conquistadores, certainly 
could not have domesticated this animal previously, since there were none 
here. As an illustration of a positive adjustment to an unfriendly environ- 
ment and the exploitation of its limited potentialities, the Eskimo has 
made very clever use of the available bone, ivory, furs, and even snow in 
their frozen wasteland.” 

3. Attitudes Toward Change. We live today in the era of the awak- 
ening Orient and we forget that, only a few years ago, it was thought 
that the sleepy East would never change its eternal folkways and mores. 
Even though our own society seems distinctly unfriendly to social inven- 
tions, we cannot forget the fabulous technological progress and the 
resultant social changes of the past century. Modern culture is thus more 
amenable to change as such than the historic civilizations and prehistoric 
cultures of the past. 

4, Cultural Accident. Finally, pure accident plays its part, as is 
attested by the discovery of America by a man who set out to find the 
Indies, The individual affairs of men are apparently determined in 
considerable part by luck. Primitive man has always paid tribute to this 
aleatory element in life, as he has attempted to propitiate the divinities 
that control his fate.?* Likewise, the affairs of societies and cultures have 
seemed to be subject to unprecedented and unplanned accidents, which 
upset the most careful social planning. Whether or not a given invention 
will be accepted and, once accepted, what role it will play in the culture 
are thus in part matters of chance. 


The Nature of Diffusion 


Once a material or nonmaterial culture trait has been invented, it tends 
to spread geographically, first within its own society (intrasociety) and 
thence to others (intersociety). The classic analogy of the expanding 
concentric circles produced by dropping a pebble in a pond is, however, 
too simple to explain this process. Culture does not diffuse in tidy circles, 
at an equal rate of speed, and in a homogeneous medium. According to 
this explanation, there should be one central point of origin from which 


12 Cf, John W. Bennett, “The Interaction of Culture and Environment in the 
Smaller Societies," American Anthropologist, 46:461-478 (October-December, 
1944). 

18 William Graham Sumner, Folkways, pages 6-7. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1906. 
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these innovations would spread. Presumably the oldest traits would then 
have the widest distribution and the newest traits the most restricted. 

This is questionable.*® An original dress design may be created in Paris 
and straightway leap western France, England, Ireland, the Atlantic 
Ocean, and Brooklyn to reach a dress shop just off Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. It may then vault the rest of the United States to Hollywood. 
Conversely, a new soothsayer may emerge from the deserts of California, 
only to move with his lucrative occupation to Chicago and New York, 
skipping the forbidding Rockies and arid prairies en route. Furthermore, 
the Paris creation does not even spread to the Paris shop girls or to the 
women of the Paris suburbs, much less to the Norman peasant women. 
Diffusion may follow class as well as geographical patterning. 

This leapfrogging or dissemination at a distance is a well-known 
phenomenon of diffusion. The social milieu in both the donor and the 
receptor society must be considered when dealing with the intersociety 
movement of a given trait. The goals of the recipient society may or may 
not be in accord with the innovation. Purposes and motives are im- 
portant considerations in this general process. Material culture thus 
ordinarily travels faster and with less opposition than nonmaterial culture. 
The Eskimo hunter will readily grasp the advantages of the trader’s steel 
knife over his old slate one, but he will be very uncertain of the alleged 
advantages of Christianity over his simple pantheon, Similarly, we did not 
have to accept Nazi philosophy to recognize the military virtues of the 
armored Blitzkrieg, the Buzz Bomb, and the V-2 rocket. 

Material traits, moreover, may be diffused in the simplest sense with- 
out the processes needed to produce the trait being carried over at all. 
The Plains Indians were eager to adopt the white man’s rifle; they never 
showed the slightest ability to smelt the iron ore, make the steel, forge 
the barrel, or machine the parts of this intricate weapon. There was no 
need, of course, for these mobile warriors to adopt the capitalistic system 
of production in order to utilize the rifle for hunting or warfare. A 
diffused material trait may also be used functionally in another than the 
original sense. Thus a Chilkat blanket may be woven in a design to 
imitate a tomato can label; flattened Standard Oil cans may be used for 
roofing in China; and Scottish plaids, once restricted to the owning clan, 
may be introduced as standard patterns for mass-produced clothing in 
the United States. 

Study of contemporary primitives offers convincing evidence that 

Cf. George Peter Murdock, “Clark Wissler, 1870-1947,” American Anthro- 
pologist, 50:292-304 (April-June, 1948), page 294. 


Cf. E. C. McVoy, “Patterns of Diffusion in the United States,” American 
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isolated peoples, cut off from their fellow men by deserts, jungles, or large 
bodies of water, remained in the rear ranks as mankind hurried on toward 
civilization. These “backward” peoples were forced to depend on their 
own inventive abilities, using their own meager culture base, and thus 
failed to keep pace with those who were in constant “cross-fertilizing” 
contact with the main stream of civilization. This main stream seems to 
have originated in the Fertile Crescent of the Neolithic Middle East and 
has swelled and grown until it now reaches the present suicidal triumph 
of technological progress. The aphorism “isolation stagnation; contact 
growth” thus summarizes neatly the essentials of diffusion. 

The extent of diffusion and its results in any given culture are enor- 
mous. Linton has estimated that possibly ten per cent of the culture 
traits used in modern America were invented inside our society. The 
other ninety per cent were borrowed from other societies.*° Even such a 
characteristic trait as the Alaskan totem pole may have been introduced 
to that area by the Japanese, Chinese, Africans, Polynesians, or diverse 
Europeans who made up the polyglot crews of the late eighteenth-century 
fur-trading expeditions.’7 

A variety of agents and agencies of diffusion transmit elements of 
culture from one group to another. Trade, warfare, conquerors, prisoners, 
intermarriage, exploration, diplomats, literature, scholars, travelers, 
universities, newspapers, the radio, and motion pictures have all spread 
culture traits and patterns within a society and from one society to 
another. There have been other and more self-conscious attempts to 
propagate ideas, such as the attempt the Communists are currently 
making throughout the world or that which Christian missionaries. made 
during the past century, On the other hand, casual, undirected contacts 
have been responsible for the great mass of cultural diffusion over man’s 
long development. The Irish (i.e., American) potato and smoking tobacco 
were both diffused over the whole world from their American Indian 
origins, The gum-chewing habit exhibited by the “doughboys” of World 
War I and the ubiquitous G.I.’s of World War II undoubtedly spread 
that culture trait throughout the world, despite the tightness of dollar 
exchange. 

The world development of culture is seriously impeded by the current 
lack of free interchange of ideas and techniques between the Soviet bloc 


16 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, page 325. New York: Appleton-Century- 
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17 George 1. Quimby, “Culture Contact on the Northwest Coast, 1785-1795, 
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and the West. The passage of ideas and of people—the actual carriers of 
ideas—is one of the truly civilized aims that wise men of good will must 
strive for. There is no culture so slight that it has nothing to offer to 
another; there is no challenge to the status quo so malicious that it does 
not require an honest appraisal and reappraisal of that same status quo. 
Culture grows by the addition of new elements or by the substitution of 
new elements for those no longer efficient. It does not develop by standing 
still. As a leading educator has stated,’ we must examine the massive 
challenge of Communism from every angle and finally measure it against 
the present and potential benefits of our free society. We must not stick 
our heads into the sand and pretend that Communism does not exist. 


The Integration of Culture 


The process by which a new element of culture is brought into the life of 
a people is essentially the same whether this new trait is invented at home 
or diffused from outside. Nonmaterial culture is more difficult to integrate 
than material, for the former is often tangled with the very fabric of 
living. Material traits tend to be on the periphery, although there are 
times when a new material culture trait alters life greatly, as did the 
automobile. Three stages can be traced in this process: presentation, 
acceptance, and integration. 

1. Presentation. The new technicway, folkway, or trait must first be 
presented to the society by its inventor or diffusion agent. This presen- 
tation can run all the way from the casual use of a new tool to an clab- 
orate propaganda, campaign. Vested interests may try hard to block even 
the preliminary presentation of a new cultural element. The Church of 
Rome fought the ideas of Protestantism and imprisoned, tortured, and 
killed persons who attempted to spread the heretical doctrines. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the foxhunting country squires of 
England rose in arms to defend their fields from the creeping railroad, 
which ‘they said would despoil the countryside and (what was more 
important) drive out the foxes and frighten the horses. The efforts of the 
public utility lobbies against the development of public power production 
constitute another case in point, 

There is already evidence at hand that atomic power development will 
be hindered by the enormous capital investment already made in the 
production of power from other sources.2° The public utilities of the 

2 ; ier vis 
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United States are clearly not over-eager to face obsolescence of their 
electric-power producing facilities or, even less, competition from a 
government monopoly of atomic power. 

Another factor blocking the acceptance of new cultural elements is the 
basic conservatism of human beings. People of all times and places refuse 


upon occasion even to consider the new. Rising in their wrath, they will 
chase out and destroy both the foreign import and the domestic inno- 
vation. They refuse to put the new to a test, but cling with a fervid grip 


to the “tried and true ways of the fathers.” Men fear any threat to their 
established habit patterns, forged in tight conditioned reflexes. The 
traditional patterns are deeply imbedded in the personality structure of 
the great majority of persons. The ego has become identified with the 
prescriptive cultural ways, whether in the family, government, or religion. 
The innovator thus directly threatens the personal integrity of the indi- 
vidual when he brings new ways of doing things to the reluctant attention 
of the masses, These two forces—the deliberate efforts of the vested 
interests and the conservatism of human beings—combine to slow first 
the process of presentation and then of acceptance. This is the root of 
conservatism, which often seems in the individual to be directly propor- 
tional to age. 

2. Acceptance. This formidable combination of factors is joined by 
many others in limiting or prohibiting altogether the acceptance or use 
of a new invention. The great majority of inventions, indeed, meet a fate 
of temporary or permanent oblivion. Ogburn suggests that only ten per 
cent of all inventions are ever used and the other ninety per cent are not.”* 
The process of acceptance is therefore not an inevitable one. At some 
stage, the element of human choice enters and the members of the 
society, through ignorance, apathy, the action of vested interests, or 
innate conservatism do not use an invention even though it has been 
made, 

Once a new culture trait has hurdled the formidable barrier against 
presentation and has penetrated the Iron Curtain of humanity’s de- 
termination to stand pat, it is ready to enter the battle for public favor. 
Those who tried to block the initial presentation have by no means given 
up and are prepared to battle the acceptance to the last ditch, bribe, 
injunction, or firing squad. The innovation must, moreover, establish 
the adequacy of the new pattern on the hard testing ground of use. 
This testing would appear to be relatively easy for such material inven- 


#1 William F. Ogburn, “The Process of Adjustment to New Inventions,” Chapter 
2 in William F, Ogburn (Editor), Technology and International Relations, page 
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tions as the iron plow, but European peasants refused for decades to use 
even this clearly superior device on the ground that the metal might 
“poison the soil.” 

The early stagecoaches faced all sorts of ridiculous hindrances, both 
official and otherwise, as did the first railroads when turnpike and canal 
companies fought tooth and nail against this new form of competition. 
In fact, one eminent divine prophesied that the puffing railroad train 
would drive people mad as it rushed at fifteen miles an hour across the 
countryside. Within the past fifty years, succeeding generations have 
refused to ride first in horseless carriages and then in airplanes. No doubt 
we shall next witness conservative cravens who will balk at the rocket 
flights of the future. The actual use of a new trait appears to be a function 
of the two variables of demand and resistance. There is often an initial 
inertia to the acceptance of innovations, especially those that are diffused 
into the culture. Once started in a given society, the intrasociety diffusion 
seems to gather speed.?* 

Such important social inventions as health insurance, public housing, 
minimum wage and hour laws, city and regional planning, and inter- 
national government have likewise continued to encounter even more 
perfervid opposition. These and other social inventions make steady, if 
slow, progress toward acceptance, however, since they appear to meet 
important human needs in terms of the present cultural situation, In 
the hard competition to answer human wants—whether basic or derived, 
real or imagined—new inventions, if reasonably adequate to their task, 
win out in the long run. In such a fumbling fashion does culture grow. 

3. Integration. Integration is the final and definitive stage. Once 
presented and accepted, the new element of culture must be fitted into the 
pattern of the particular place and time. Sumner spoke of the “strain of 
consistency” that shows itself in the mutual adjustment of the component 
parts of a culture.”* This consistency is not always perfect, as witness the 
many lags and incongruities between the different elements in the culture 
Pattern. Political changes may lag behind improvements in transportation 
and communication for generations, as the people of the United States in 
an age of jet propulsion live under a government designated for a horse- 
and-buggy society. As we shall see, these lags between the constituent 
elements of a culture both produce and inte 

A further element must be observed in con 
of invention into the culture pattern. This is 
effects of the invention, 
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use but are rather “derived” therefrom. The derivative effects of an 
invention thus reflect the changes in the way of life of the persons who 
use the invention, often without any realization on the part of these 
persons of what is happening to them. The parts of the culture pattern 
are intricately related to each other, so that a change in one part of the 
pattern will have repercussions in other and seemingly remote parts. The 
invention causes immediate behavior changes in the fields where it is 
introduced. These changes produce still further changes, in somewhat the 
same fashion as a billiard ball hits first one and then another ball before 
it finally comes to rest. The analogy is not perfect, however, for the 
billiard ball sooner or later comes to a stop, whereas the derivative 
effects of an invention may continue as long as the culture itself exists.** 


The Impact of Cultural Integration 


The impact of an invention upon a culture may be illustrated by the 
changes in American life resulting from the introduction of cheap, fast 
road transportation in the early decades of the twentieth century. With- 
out exhausting the modifications of the American cultural pattern induced 
by the automobile, the following table is symptomatic of the changes 
made in a culture when an important new trait is introduced. Many of 
these changes are derivative, rather than direct, and some of them have 
occurred in institutional patterns far from the automobile. 


a. Family: New recreation patterns, 
new allocation of the family budget, 
status symbol, 
different spatial relationship with work, 
decline of the neighborhood, 
problems of adolescent discipline, 
sexual morality. 


b. Economic 
Organization: New businesses and industries, 

imperialistic ventures for oil, 
perfection of internal combustion engine for aircraft, 
stock market operations, 
railroads versus trucking, 
decentralization and suburban developments, 
business boom of the twenties (contributing factor), 
insurance, 
road houses, 
taxis and the end of livery stables, 
mass production methods: “Fordism.” 


24 William F, Ogburn, “The Process of Adjustment to New Inventions,” of. cit., 
pages 20-23. 
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¢. Government: Added taxes and new government functions, 
state and national police, 
new laws and traffic courts, 
parking problems, 
highway expenses and hospitals, 
tanks and Blitzkrieg, 
migratory workers (Okies) and trailer camps, 
national kidnapping law, 
increased size of cities. 


d. Religion: New materialistic values, 
revised relationship of church to parish, 
golfers’ mass, 
revivalists’ trailers. 


e. Education: Consolidated schools and school buses, 
new types of technical schools, 
training of pupil traffic police, 
courses in automobile driving, 
college level disciplinary problems. 


f. Recreation: Automobile races, 
the Sunday outing, 
National Parks, 
motels and trailer camps, 
hot dog stands, 
roadside inns, 
public beaches. 


American culture is thus very different since the automobile came into 
common use. Much might have been done to soften the ultimate impact 
of the automobile on American life, if one could have plotted the trends, 
predicted the effects, and planned to meet them, S. C. Gilfillan attempted 
to do this in “The Prediction of Inventions” as a part of Technological 
Trends and National Policy.** He cautioned, however, against too much 
optimism about the success of prediction, and warned that the mere 
possibility that some invention will emerge from the laboratory is no 
guarantee that it will find public acceptance and use. These cautions are 
doubly pertinent when applied to the nonmaterial inventions of the 
social engineer. 

The presentation, acceptance, and integration of a given pattern into 
a larger culture may be summarized in terms of certain psychological 


generalizations. In order for the process to be satisfactory, the following 
conditions must be present: 2° 


*° National Resources Committee, of. cit., pages 15-23, 
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1, Adequate presentation. A new trait or pattern must be adequately presented 
if it is to be accepted by another society. The adequacy of the presentation 
reflects the relative force of the stimulus that will evoke a response from 
the recipient group. The more “adequate” the stimulus, the greater the 
response. 

Drive satisfaction. After the presentation of the new custom, acceptance 
reflects the extent to which “its performance lowers (satisfies) the drive or 
drives motivating this type of activity in the potentially accepting group.” 
In other words, the new response is accepted and becomes habitual only if it 
satisfies some form of drive among the members of the receiving culture. 
Competing patterns, A new trait or pattern may be competing directly with 
an old one in terms of the same drives. The acceptance of the new pattern 
depends upon the degree to which it satisfies the drive—i.e., “the displace- 
ment of the ‘old’ custom by the ‘new’ one is accomplished only when the 
latter lowers the drive or drives involved more quickly or more completely 
than the ‘old’ custom.” 2? 


no 


oo 


Cultural integration is thus not a fortuitous or haphazard process, 
reflecting the personal whims of the leaders of a society. A society will 
not discard the culture patterns of the past if the latter have proved 
satisfactory in reaching the goals and satisfying the drives of the majority 
of persons. Likewise, a society will not accept the new to replace the old 
unless the former appears to satisfy the innate or socially acquired drives 
better than the latter. The diffusion of culture is in essence a process of 
learning, and the psychological generalizations about learning apply here. 
Culture is not diffused and accepted by a society as a whole, in some 
mysterious and corporate fashion. It is accepted and learned by indi- 
vidual human beings. 

We have examined the ways in which new elements of culture are 
created and integrated into the life of society. The substitution, modi- 
fication, or addition of a cultural element clearly affects a given society 
and alters the web of relationships and expectations held in common by 
the members of the group. The social equilibrium is disturbed and a new 
stability must be developed. In short, changes in culture bring about 
changes in society. But what specific changes in culture take the lead in 
bringing about changes in the socio-cultural realm? The Marxists have 
held that “materialistic” or economic factors bring about the funda- 
mental changes in human living. Theories of cultural change have also 
been erected by believers in technological ascendancy and by proponents 
of ideologically led change. 

These simple deterministic explanations do not coincide with the facts. 


The most realistic point of view holds that no particular facet of culture 


is the leitmotif in socio-cultural change. The integration of the various 
aspects of society is so close that the slightest change in any one phase of 
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culture calls for the rapid adjustment of all other aspects of the affected 
culture and society. When the precariously poised balance between the 
technology and the ideology is disturbed, the total configuration moves 
together towards a new integration. It is thus impossible to consider 
technological change or ideological change without setting both in the 
general socio-cultural framework. Cultural and social change appears to 
be in essence a moving equilibrium.?® The rate and direction of this 
change depends upon the entire culture and society. Invention and 
diffusion must be considered within the particular socio-cultural frame- 
work in which they occur. 
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The Social Nature of Personality 


Personality has been called the subjective aspect of culture.* In the 
course of his social development, the individual comes in contact with 
many different groups. The members of these groups are the principal 
bearers of culture and the individual absorbs much of his culture from 
them. The particular version of culture that he thus receives forms the 
social basis of his personality. He becomes a person and acquires a 
personality through his participation in society. Without these relation- 
ships, he would remain on the animal level. Group expectations con- 
dition his attitudes toward other persons, as well as toward himself. His 
attitudes toward himself are as important as his attitudes toward others. 
He is modest, vain, confident, or timid (as the case may be) largely 
because of the attitudes that he believes others have toward him, The 
individual’s conception of himself is an important part of his personality. 
He cannot form this conception by himself, but must acquire it from 
others. Even his idea of himself is thus a social product. The individual 
acquires his personality through his relationships with others. 

We have found that culture comprises the mass of social expectations 
handed down from generation to generation by the process of human 
learning, Culture exists before the individual and will continue to exist 
after he is dead. Individuals are transitory manifestations that come and 
go. Culture, like Old Man River, keeps rolling along. During his lifetime, 
each individual can acquire only a minute fragment of the total cultural 
heritage, That fragment and the way it is organized constitute the basic 
pattern of his personality. In the present chapter, we shall consider the 
way in which society imparts the cultural heritage to the individual and 
modifies his responses to fit the group pattern. In subsequent chapters, 
we shall consider the influence of culture upon the organization and 


disorganization of personality. 
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The human being has an hereditary equipment that enables him to 
learn the behavior demanded by the group. The manner in which he 
Participates in this behavior determines his personality. His plastic 
biological heritage permits him to modify his responses to fit group 
expectations. This heritage differs from one individual to another, with no 
two persons receiving exactly the same biological equipment. These 
hereditary differences are important in determining the basis of per- 
sonality. The individual whose intellectual-capacities are markedly below 
the norm will have different personality problems from the one with 
average mental ability. These genic differences properly constitute the 
subject matter for the biologist and the psychologist. The sociologist is 
interested in the social influences that combine with the biological equip- 
ment to form the complete personality. Our discussion will therefore 
confine itself to these social and cultural factors. 

The average person understands this process of interaction only im- 
perfectly. He does not realize that the personality of his friend is the 
product of years of socio-cultural conditioning, but believes instead that 
it is the result of hereditary equipment alone. When one of his acquaint- 
ances shows an unhappy failing for drink, fast living, or delinquent 
conduct, our hypothetical person examines the ancestry of the trans- 
gressor for signs of similar behavior. If he finds (or thinks he finds) 
evidence of such behavior in the family background, he concludes that 
blood will tell. These and similar behavior patterns are such an integral 
part of the personality that the only possible explanation for them seems 
for many people to be that the person was “born” that way. The influence 
of society and culture is either ignored or minimized. 

Personality is in final analysis a social product and must be defined in 
social terms, The derivation of the term provides an important clue to its 
social nature. The word personality comes from the Latin word persona, 
which referred to the masks worn by the actors in the Roman theater. 
When the actor wished to change his character and become another 
person, he would change masks and thereby assume a different role and 
a different “personality.” The term was gradually applied to the social 
roles that the individual played, both off and on the stage. The socio- 
logical definition of personality follows logically, as “the sum and organ- 
ization of those traits which determine the role of the individual in the 
group.” ? 

Another definition of personality that stresses the participation of the 
individual in society treats it as “the totality of those aspects of behavior 
which give meaning to an individual in society and differentiate him from 


2 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology, page 70, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
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other members in the community. . . .” * The sociological conception of 
personality is thus based upon the conditions under which the individual 
participates in society and hence in the cultural heritage. Each individual 
embodies in his personality certain aspects of the larger culture, trans- 
mitted by his social relationships. 

Personality is a group of native and acquired traits pertaining to every 
human being. Each individual has certain qualities received in the germ 
plasm. Each individual also participates in a unique combination of social 
relationships, first in the family and then in other groups. In these and 
other ways, he receives his special version of the larger culture. Hence, 
every one has personality and it is not something that one individual has 
to a greater extent than another. In ordinary conversation, personality is 
often referred to as a positive possession, which a fortunate person has to 
a great degree and an unfortunate person lacks. Hence a vivacious, 
attractive, and interesting girl is said to have “more” personality than a 
girl who does not have these traits. In the scientific sense, however, all 
individuals have the same degree of personality, just as all peoples have 
the same degree of culture. Each personality is unique, just as each culture 
is unique, but the differences are in kind, rather than in degree, in each 
case, 

The biological individual has been called an abstraction, in that such 
a creature has never actually been encountered. At any rate, an individual 
comprising only hereditary qualities presents obvious difficulties for 
investigation as a functioning organism. Environmental influences begin 
the moment the individual is brought into the world, perhaps before. 
At the moment of birth, he is a helpless little animal ushered into a social 
world that in time turns him into a human being. It is therefore im- 
possible to isolate the active individual at any one instant and call that 
product the biological individual per se. The person acquires personality 
through a variety of human relationships. The loving attentions of the 
mother, the friendly struggles with playmates, the instruction of teachers, 
and the physical conflicts on the athletic field all constitute forms of 
social participation. The biological individual takes part in society and 
slowly becomes a person. 

Personality also involves the qualities of the individual that are com- 
paratively persistent and enduring. Temperamental traits tend to remain 
the same throughout life and give a persistent quality to the personality 
on these terms. The patterned elements of the culture that the individual 
receives through social interaction also tend to produce a consistency in 
the personality, The roles (ie., parts) that the person plays in his various 

8 Edward Sapir, “Personality,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Volume 12, 
page 85. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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groups embody certain persistencies in thought and behavior. The heredi- 
tary and environmental (i.e., social and cultural) components combine 
to produce a considerable degree of consistency, without which the 
personality would be completely vacillating. This does not mean that each 
person is fully or even largely predictable in his reactions, for there are 
many contradictions and inconsistencies in every personality pattern. A 
certain degree of such predictability, however, tends to characterize the 
human personality.* ; 

The personality is formed and continually influenced by social relation- 
ships. We shall consider some of the mechanisms of this interaction later, 
but we may note here that the majority of personality traits—e.g., 
honesty, shyness, friendliness, moodiness, conceit, and many others—are 
obviously social in form and content, in that they depend upon relations 
with other persons. One of the products of these relations is the group of 
ideas we have of other persons’ opinions of us. Insecurity and conceit are 

_two opposite types of reactions to our interpretation of the opinion of 
others, Some circumstances bring out certain responses in the person and 
others inhibit the same responses. The personality is thus formed and 
maintained through interaction with others.° 


Communication and Social Participation 


Participation takes place through the process of communication. The 
transmission of learned behavior is impossible without some form of 
symbolic communication. Symbolic communication means communication 
carried on by means of symbols. A symbol is an arbitrarily chosen word, 
sign, object, or gesture that stands for something else. A word is a symbol 
for an idea, an emotion, an experience, an object, or an imaginary state 
or condition. The essence of the social relationship lies in the process of 
communication. As Dewey has pointed out: 


Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by communication, but it 
may fairly be said to exist in transmission, in communication. . . . Men live in 
a community in virtue of the things which they have in common; and com- 
munication is the way in which they come to possess things in common.® 


Sentiments, folkways, technicways, mores, and values are part of the 
cultural heritage. This heritage is constantly reinterpreted and revitalized 
by communication. 


4 Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology, pages 340-341. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1950. 

5 Ibid., pages 341-342. 

© John Dewey, Democracy and Education, page 5. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1916, 
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Symbolic communication is a faculty that is uniquely haman. Animals 
communicate, but in nonsymbolic fashion, through cries and gestures. 
The mother cat can thus inform her kittens of a succulent dead mouse 
currently before them. Wolves warn each other of approaching danger. 
Sheep communicate emotionally, and collectively work themselves into a 
panic over a real or putative peril. Other animals communicate in some 
such rudimentary sense. But man is the only animal who has a language 
and is able to transfer meanings by the use of symbols. Language is the 
central means of human communication, for writing is merely a substitute 
for speaking that can be preserved. Writing would naturally be impossible 
without language, Gestures accompany and supplement the spoken word 
among human beings, but gestures alone would be virtually meaningless 
without language, except in a few specific situations, Language is thus a 
basic adjunct to the development and patterning of personality. Parents 
and children must communicate symbolically if they are to participate in 
a common heritage. ; 

Language symbols have the following characteristics as forms of 
communication: 

1. They are systematic. Language symbols are systematic, in that they 
represent systems of meanings. One part of the system cannot be under- 
stood without the others. The word for “husband” is thus comprehensible 
only in terms of a system of symbols that contains a word for “wife.” 

2, They are inherently social. Language symbols derive their meaning 
from their use by other persons and from the mutual agreement upon 
this meaning. They also evoke approximately similar reactions from the 
person who uses them and from the person to whom they are addressed. 
Communication breaks down when language symbols do not mean the 
same thing to different persons. 

3. They are voluntarily produced. Language symbols can be produced 
by the individual at any time, whether alone or in the company of others. 
The individual can stimulate himself by language, in much the same way 
that he can stimulate others. The use of language allows him to refer to 
objects that are not present or that may not even exist.’ 

The progress of the child from infancy to adolescence is marked by 
increasing facility of communication. The beginnings of language are 
apparent at about the tenth month, when the hitherto meaningless cries 
of the child begin to assume recognizable form. The word ‘ ma-ma” is 
traditionally the first word in the vocabulary of the English-speaking 
child, representing as this sound docs the most important object in his 
environment, In the early months of life, the mother ordinarily represents 


? Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L, Strauss, Social Psychology, page 42, New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1949. 
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the principal functioning environment, Her affectionate sympathy endows 
many of the child’s random vocal gestures with meaning. She senses by 
his tone whether he wants a drink of water, a change of clothing, or is 
merely bored. 

Other persons lack such a sympathetic understanding of the wants and 
moods of the child. He must therefore further develop his vocabulary if 
he is to carry on a conversation with anyone besides his mother. This goal 
is beginning to be apparent by the age of two, when on the average he 
has a vocabulary of 250 words. His environment and his personality are 
both expanding, as he learns to identify other objects and persons. His 
initial vocabulary consists largely of nouns, as he learns first that things 
have names. The acquisition of verbs comes later as he begins to perceive 
that things are related.* 

As the expansion of his vocabulary continues, the child participates 
more fully in society. He learns to grasp the shades of meaning between 
words -and begins to understand some of the elementary expectations of 
the group. The folkways and mores gradually assume significance, as he 
learns to distinguish right from wrong in terms of the definitions of his 
culture. He learns to express the reactions that he himself experiences in 
his expanding world. In order to formulate these reactions, he must first 
phrase them to himself. This process in turn intensifies his own reactions. 
Before he can tell his mother about the fight he had on the playground, 
he must first consider this experience abstractly. He must phrase it in 
terms she will understand. This process of telling is itself an education, 
and heightens the experience in his mind. In this way, the adventure 
becomes a part of his expanding personality. 

The person is thus able to stimulate himself by the use of language. He 
can review in his own mind the encounter he had with a friend or the 
encounter he is about to have with an enemy. In each case, he sets off 
emotional responses and thereby adds to his personal experience. The 
process of reading is in itself one whereby the individual enlarges his 
experience and his personality through language symbols. The child who 
lives in a literate household and early acquires a wide vocabulary becomes 
a different person from the one who grows up in a home where the 
symbolic experience is not so rich or so varied. There appears, indeed, to 
be a certain broad correlation between social classes in this respect. As 
Kinsey discovered in his researches, the lower-level male (defined partially 
by the level of school completed and hence presumably by the degree of 
literacy in the home) was less susceptible to erotic imagery in the 
stimulation of his sexual behavior than the male from the middle- and 


8 Arnold Gesell, ef al., The First Five Years of Life, Chapter VIII, “Language 
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upper-level home. This difference in behavior between the lower social 
level and those above it was in part the expression of the difference in 
command of the language symbolism of the culture.’ 

Culture consists of learned behavior transmitted from individuals in 
one generation to those in the next. Language is the most important 
medium in the transmission. If the individual did not possess this method 
of symbolic communication, he could probably still learn the rudiments 
of culture, As we have suggested, animals can convey emotional expres- 
sions and apparently can also learn from each other by imitation. But 
they are unable to communicate by the use of significant symbols, They 
cannot think abstractly, nor can they convey abstract ideas. The mother 
cat can, as we have suggested, unquestionably communicate to her 
kittens that a tempting, freshly killed mouse is waiting to be eaten. But 
she apparently cannot discuss with her kittens the equally luscious mouse 
that they ate last week or the one they may eat next week. Human beings 
have the unique ability of abstracting themselves from the immediate 
situation and communicating by means of abstract symbols. This ability 
is fundamental to the acquisition of culture, whereby the individual 
stores in his mind the verbal symbols describing a certain situation or 
technique. He can supplement this process by reading words (symbols) 
describing the experience of others. Present and future learning both 
depend upon the symbolic communication afforded by language. 

Culture is a short cut to experience. The learned behavior that the 
individual acquires as part of his cultural heritage represents the accu- 
mulated heritage of past ages. Because we can participate in their wisdom 
through cultural transmission, we do not have to retrace the steps of our 
ancestors, Scientific laws are one form of this cumulative wisdom, The 
student in the chemistry laboratory repeats the early experiments for the 
sake of their pedagogical function, not because this knowledge must be 
rediscovered every time. The cumulative scientific heritage of the past 
represents the cultural background of the scientist. Language in its varied 
forms is the ultimate medium for transmitting this knowledge and elim- 
inating the tedious process of finding out for oneself every time. The 
experience of every person js similarly enriched by the wisdom of the 


past. 


Social Attitudes and Personality 


Participation of the individual in the activities of the group also provides 
him with a set of social attitudes. The formation of attitudes is part of 
the same process that brings about all learned behavior. We are born 


® Alfred G, Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, pages 363-364. 
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with reflexes, drives, capacities, temperamental qualities, and intellectual 
abilities. We acquire attitudes as the result of our social experience. The 
attitude of the southern white child toward the Negro is the outgrowth 
of his social relationships. White children play with Negro children in 
their early years, when the color line is not yet closely drawn. The child 
has to learn that Negroes are an “inferior” race. As his social experience 
increases, the prevailing adult attitudes gradually take shape in the mind 
of the child. His behavior is conditioned by the expectations of other 
white people. The tendency to such behavior is not present in the germ 
plasm, but is acquired as a result of group experience. 

An attitude is a tendency to act. This action is directed toward some 
object, which may or may not be outside of the person himself. We have 
attitudes toward other persons and we also have attitudes toward our- 
selves, The responses present at birth are conditioned by society toward 
the various objects in the child’s expanding environment. These attitudes 
represent the orientation of the individual to persons, symbols, groups, 
concepts, and other material and nonmaterial elements (including him- 
self) in his environment. One of the most important groups of attitudes, 
indeed, comprises the attitudes of the individual toward himself, Each 
person has his own version of the prevailing social attitudes, which come 
to him through his unique experience. These attitudes involve such 
diverse matters as private property, God, free will, the flag, and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

We do not make these attitudes out of whole cloth. They are the 
products of our culture and are imparted to us by other members of our 
society. An attitude is thus an acquired tendency to act in a prescribed 
fashion toward some person, object, custom, or social situation, An 
attitude is not the response itself, but is rather the tendency to respond 
when confronted by the particular stimulus. Attitudes are not activity 
but the readiness to be moved toward activity. They are more or less 
permanent orientations toward the environment. 

Social attitudes are inferences from behavior that has been observed. 
No one has ever seen an attitude; he has only inferred the attitude from 
the behavior of others and himself. In his daily contacts, cach individual 
assumes that other persons have attitudes toward certain objects, and 
hence that their emotional behavior can be predicted within general 
limits, Without such an assumption, much social behavior would be even 
more difficult to understand than it is at present. In the measurement of 
attitudes, overt behavior is the thing that is measured, whether in the 
form of a word or another type of activity. If we know the general 
orientation of a given individual toward a general situation—i.e., or- 
ganized labor, foreign relations, private enterprise—we can predict within 
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certain limits what his actual behavior will be in respect to these and 
related matters, ‘These predictions are constantly made in practical 
politics, when voters in certain regions are considered reasonably pre- 
dictable in terms of their known attitudes. The scientific concept of 
attitude is thus partially a refinement of practical knowledge.” 

Social attitudes represent general tendencies to act. They do not 
necessarily determine individual behavior in any specific situation. A 
person may, let us say, have a fear of snakes that was acquired from an 
unfortunate experience in his early years. He was not born with this fear 
nor can his actual behavior be predicted from the attitude. If he is 
walking down a narrow path and sees a snake before him, he may react 
in a number of specific ways. He may run away, try to kill the snake, call 
for help, or stand petrified with fear. Any of these specific responses may 
be evoked by the object of the attitude. Although the action is difficult to 
predict, the personality is nevertheless clearly colored by the attitude. 


Social Values and Personality 
Social values are the goals or end-results of social attitudes. The two 
exist in reciprocal relationship, with the value necessary to the attitude 
and vice versa. The individual must have an attitude toward something, 
however vague and ill-defined, whereas the value can result only from 
the attitude that is held toward it. Values are thus not abstract entities 
existing in space and without reference to human orientations or pre- 
dispositions. Rather are they intensely human products, which men have 
deliberately or spontaneously established as the goals of their behavior. 
Representative general values in our society comprise such things as 
wealth, comfort, power, youth, love, and beauty, and each of these 
inclusive goals has its appropriate attitudes in millions of persons. In 
addition to such general values, the individual has proximate values, 
which lead the way to the desired state of being of the general value. 


Hence a new chair, a television set, or an electric refrigerator may serve 
subsumed in the general value of wealth 


deration in the conception of the social 
is that it is inseparably related 


as a proximate value, which is 
or comfort. The important consi 
value, whatever its form or composition, 


to the social attitude. ; ; ‘ 
Social values are also the shared objects of social attitudes. This means 


that values are not, for the most part, the invention of the individual and 
the objects of his attitude alone. The person learns the values of his 
culture as he comes in contact with others, just as he learns the pre- 
vailing social attitudes. Social values become the goals for large numbers 
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of persons in the society, and the nature of these goals in turn is reflected 
in their personalities. When we say that social values differ from one 
group to another, this is equivalent to saying that the shared goals of the 
group vary and, hence, the personality varies also, Each member of the 
society, it is true, has his unique interpretation of the group values and his 
unique set of attitudes toward them. Here again, however, we have a 
considerable uniformity in the personalities of all those who have been 
exposed to the common educative processes of the society as a whole. 

The individual is not always conscious of the existence of his attitudes 
and values. He may have an attitude toward a certain object that is not 
called into play for years at a time. He may spend his adult life in the 
city and smell nothing but coal smoke, gasoline fumes, and the subway. 
One day, he walks through a park and smells a pine tree. This smell 
reminds him of his childhood spent in the mountains, among the pines. 
His attitude toward this general situation is one of pleasant nostalgia on 
the rare occasions when it comes to his attention. This attitude is part of 
his personality, even though he may be conscious of it only intermittently. 
At any given moment, therefore, the individual is reacting to compara- 
tively few of the complex repertoire of attitudes composing his personality. 
Attitudes await a specific situation to stimulate them, 

Attitudes are conditioned by social factors, although the genic drives 
play an important part in providing the impetus for these tendencies to 
act. The individual does not have to be conditioned to be hungry. Many of 
his attitudes are related to these and other organic drives. He is hungry 
because of a biological urge for sustenance, but he develops attitudes 
toward strawberries, mushrooms, snails, olives, spinach, or Shredded 
Wheat. These attitudes will influence his response when these delicacies 
are placed before him. His organism also requires a certain amount of 
liquid. His attitude toward goat’s milk, red wine, gin, iced tea, kava, 
buttermilk, and brandy, however, is largely derived from his social 
relations. Finally, his reproductive urge comes down to him in his bio- 
logical equipment, but his attitudes toward specific members of the 
opposite sex depend upon such comparatively irrelevant factors as the 
regularity with which they bathe, the kind of perfume they use, the way 
they fix their hair, and whether or not they brush their teeth. These 
attitudes are manifestations of our own culture, whereas the undifferen- 
tiated biological urge is organic. 

The individual develops attitudes toward other persons, The child’s 
attitude toward his mother is a powerful and permanent factor in his 
personality. In infancy, she is the chief provider of food, the remover of 
pins, the changer of clothes, the soother of injured self-esteem, the 
comforter of pain, the interpreter of the mores, and the general source of 
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all wisdom and mercy. The role of the father in our culture is not so 
intimate and the child’s attitude toward him is usually not so charged 
with emotion, Brothers and sisters likewise play central roles in the 
expanding environment of the child, and he develops attitudes about 
them. Freud and his followers have noted the importance of family 
attitudes in the formation of personality and have called attention to the 
permanent imprint of such attitudes upon the individual." The average 
person is normally emancipated from his early attachment to his parents 
as he plays an expanding part in society. When the complete dependence 
of childhood persists, the person is unable to make a satisfactory adult 
emotional adjustment. 

Many social attitudes represent the internalization of social norms. In 
the course of his group membership, the child learns the folkways, the 
mores, and the laws as part of his social heritage. He incorporates these 
social norms into his personality and they serve as the frame of reference 
within which many of his attitudes develop. The subculture of the South, 
for example, is based upon the principle of racial inferiority of the Negro 
and subsequent discrimination against this racial group. About these basic 
social values have arisen a mass of social norms, ranging from the “eti- 
quette of race relations” to powerful moral taboos against intermarriage. 
These social norms are internalized in the personality of the growing 
child and become the frame of reference within which he acquires the 
prevailing social attitudes toward the Negro. Those who share this frame 
of reference tend to have the same general attitudes on race relations, 
although individual variations reflect the unique experience of each 
person within the wider social setting. In this way, the social norms 
become part of the personality and serve as the basis “upon which general 
or specific tendencies to act (social attitudes) may arise.’ : 

As the individual slowly traverses the seven ages of man, his attitudes 
center upon new persons and categories of persons. As a child, he first 
meets others of his own age in the play group and develops appropriate 
attitudes toward them. As he grows older, he becomes increasingly 
conscious of the opposite sex. He develops social attitudes about girls in 
general and a few girls in particular. In adolescence, these attitudes 
(operating in conjunction with his maturing glandular’ system) may 
become so powerful that they temporarily dominate his entire personality. 
In the first shy bloom of romantic love, the loved one 1s the object of an 
attitude of worshipful devotion. In the early marital relationship, these 
romantic attitudes continue and gradually develop into the intimacy of 


11 J, C, Fliigel, The Psychoanalytic Study of the Family. London: The Hogarth 
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conjugal affection. Children take their places as the objects of new 
attitudes and grandchildren appear to gladden the declining years. 
During the life of the individual, his attitudes toward other persons play 
an important part in determining his personality. 


Personality and the Social Self 


The central element in the world of the individual is himself. The self is 
the object of individual attitudes in the same sense as other objects. We 
are conscious of ourselves in a number of different situations. We feel 
certain of ourselves in some situations and uncertain in others, The 
football player may feel sure of himself on the gridiron and decidedly 
unsure of himself in the classroom, The clerk may be confident of his 
status at home and may have doubts in the office of the boss. The child 
is self-confident when the mother is near, but collapses in a panic in her 
absence. Group experiences thus bring out attitudes toward the self under 
different social circumstances, The individual’s attitude toward himself 
constitutes an important element in his personality. 

The self is a social product. The child does not have a self at birth. 
The self is not present in the germ plasm in the same sense that the 
properties of the oak tree are implicit in the acorn or the characteristics 
of the grown dog are embodied in the heritage of the puppy. The human 
being acquires a self only through contact with other persons. His atti- 
tudes toward himself represent the culmination of the process of social- 
ization and constitute perhaps the most complex aspects of his per- 
sonality. The problems of the self are uniquely human. Cows presumably 
do not worry about their immortal souls, Dogs probably do not lie awake 

_ nights wondering if they have committed a mortal sin, although they do 
appear to develop the rudiments of a “conscience.” Lions make no 
observable attempt to justify the ways of God to lions, Man’s conception 
of himself is the element that raises him above the level of the beasts. 
His capacity for infinite suffering and infinite exaltation alike arise from 
his possession of a self, 

The self has been termed “a subject which is its own object.” The 
individual thinks of himself, has confidence in himself, fears himself, hates 
himself, praises and blames himself. The subject and the object of these 
verbs are in each case the self. This concept may also be considered in 
terms of the pronouns “I” and “Me.” ‘The “I” is the subject of the self- 
attitudes. The “Me” is their object. The subject and the object are both 
inseparable parts of the individual psyche. These two aspects of the self 
represent an act that only a human being can perform—that is, hold an 
attitude about himself. In this sense, man may be considered as an animal 
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with a self, The ability to have a self is dependent upon his unique 
biological equipment. A selfless individual is thus a contradiction in terms. 

The infant is the center of his own universe. His wants are satisfied as 
soon as they are manifested, and sometimes before. He has substantial 
control over his environment, which in this stage means his immediate 
family, His behavior during the early weeks and months is completely 
selfish, in that it is related solely to the satisfaction of his own drives. He 
has no knowledge of social norms, for the world is still a wonderful place 
of fantasy, where there is no frustration and his wishes are law. This 
situation unfortunately does not continue for very long, and inevitable 
frustrations arise when the infant is unable to receive food, warmth, 
affection, or physical attention at the precise moment when he wants 
them. At this point, the infant encounters for the first time the “reality” 
of the universe, as contrasted to the “autistic fantasy world” in which he 
has formerly lived. He gradually learns that he must adjust himself to 
other persons and take their existence into consideration if he is to 
continue as a human being, In this growing realization, the child initially 
experiences the “beginning of wisdom.” 

The development of the social self thus arises through social contact. 
The newborn baby is not sensitive to the opinions of others, but as he 
grows older he becomes increasingly aware of them. From a blind, 
unthinking little tyrant, he gradually learns that others exist and must be 
humored and manipulated. He soon becomes anxious that his parents 
think well of him. He invents little games of which he is the hero in order 
to impress his mother and father. He constantly calls his mother’s atten- 
tion as he plays the central role in these games. He is also anxious for the 
approbation of his brothers and sisters, and often imitates them to gain 
their approval. When his world widens to include the play group, he 
becomes sensitive to the opinions of its members also. The awareness of 
the judgment of the self by others is thus central to its development. No 
matter how independent a person believes himself to be, he cannot 
remain completely insensitive to the opinions of others. His conception of 
himself is derived in large part from these opinions and from his inter- 
pretation of them. 2 

In the development of the self, the child also learns the social norms of 
his group. The process of learning is usually initiated and conducted by 
his mother, and the child wishes to please her above all other persons. 
She it is who imparts many of the basic folkways and mores, and he 
initially responds in a certain way primarily because he wishes to please 
her. In this way, many of the basic cultural elements of religion, morality, 
truth, and justice are incorporated into the growing self. In order to 
induce obedience to these normative patterns, the physical presence of 
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the mother is initially necessary. She must be there to register approval or 
disapproval to the child and thereby reinforce the culture patterns in his 
evolving personality. 

As the child grows older, however, he begins to judge himself in terms 
of the norms that his mother (or the person who plays her part in his life) 
has given him, even though she is not present at the time of the behavior. 
At this point he has acquired a conscience, and he judges himself in the 
frame of reference that his mother taught him. Much of this process is 
subconscious, and the person is not aware of the psychological process 
involved in his self-judgments. But the relationship between his mother 
and the norms of his society is nevertheless very clear." 

Novelists and autobiographers have found the development of the self 
a fascinating subject for study. Saints and religious leaders have been 
preoccupied with this subject, often to the virtual exclusion of everything 
else. More recently, the psychoanalysts have explored the origin and 
nature of the self, especially as it takes shape in the intimate family group. 
The self has also become the object of sociological investigation in recent 
years, as its social nature has become increasingly apparent. The self was 
formerly believed to be an independent entity, deriving in some un- 
explained fashion from certain traits inherent in the germ plasm. The 
more we know about the self, however, the more its social nature becomes 
apparent. 

In a penetrating analysis of the reciprocal relationship between the self 
and the group, Cooley hit upon a happy phrase, “the looking-glass self,” 
to indicate this interaction, He based his discussion on the couplet “Each 
to each a looking glass/Reflects the other that doth pass.” The individual 
thus observes his image in the looking glass. The satisfaction or morti- 
fication that he derives from this experience comes largely from his 
imagined judgment of the reactions of other persons to this image. The 
girl primping for a dance is not primping for herself. She is more inter- 
ested in what the other girls (and boys) will think of her appearance. 
As she looks into the mirror, she is already anticipating the reactions of 
others to the face that looks back at her. In all our social relationships, 
we are similarly wondering what other persons are thinking of us and 
how our actions, dress, and speech are affecting them. If we are certain 
that these judgments are favorable, our resultant self-feeling is one of 
pride or gratification. If we fear that these judgments are derogatory, our 
self-feeling is one of uneasiness or mortification, 

Cooley has characterized this reflected conception of the self as follows: 

18 Cf, Gregory Bateson, “Cultural Determinants of Personality,’ Chapter 23 in 


J. McV. Hunt, Personality and the Behavior Disorders, Volume II, pages 727-729. 
New York; The Ronald Press Company, 1944, 
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“A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal elements: the 
imagination of our appearance to the other person; the imagination of 
his judgment of that appearance; and some sort of self-feeling, such as 
pride or mortification. . . .’*4 The character of the person to whose 
judgment we look is an important determinant in our conduct. As Cooley 
points out, the brave man makes us brave because we are ashamed to feel 
cowardly in his presence. The honorable man inspires honesty because we 
hesitate to appear otherwise in his eyes. It is likewise impossible to say or 
do a dishonorable thing before certain persons, for their example is so 
inspiring that we hesitate to sully ourselves before them.* 

The basis for self-judgments is social in another sense. The individual 
has been taught that other persons expect a certain response from him 
when a particular stimulus is offered. When he fails to do his share and 
cooperate in this reciprocal relationship, he has a sense of disappointment 
or shame. In a more formal sense, each person has a series of patterns of 
behavior, established by the society, that determine the ways in which he 
is supposed to act. These patterns are called social roles, and we shall 
examine them more closely in the following chapter. Here we wish merely - 
to indicate that the self-judgments of the individual are largely based 
upon his ability or inability (in his own eyes) to fulfill the expectations 
that society has placed upon his behavior, The man who has failed in his 
role as a husband, the woman who has failed in her role as a wife, and 
the child who has failed as an athlete, student, or son are all examples 
of diminished self-feeling arising from a basic role-failure. We try to live 
up to the organized expectations of others. When we fail, we suffer a 
consequent diminution of our self-feeling. : ‘ 

Self-judgment thus depends upon our conception of other persons 
judgments of us. We often have only a general idea of what this judgment 
is, since personal feelings and emotions. are difficult to communicate. In 
the formation of the self, however, the individual imagines the reactions 
of others toward him, and this imagined conception may or may not 
correspond to the facts. Whatever the imputed judgment, however, the 
truth makes little difference as long as the spell is unbroken. As long as 
the lover believes himself beloved, he is happy. His imagination conjures 
up delightful images of mutual adoration and he lives in a seventh 
heaven of delight. This does not mean that all self-feelings rest ne 
delusion. Many attitudes toward the self rest upon the facts of individua: 
experience. At the core of the self, however, 1s a personal judgment of 
the reactions of others. 


14 Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, page 152. New 


York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 
*© Tbid., pages 152-153. 
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Attitudes toward the self are thus derived by projecting ourselves into the 
minds of other persons. The individual imagines what the other is think- 
ing of him by putting himself in the other’s place and trying to imagine 
what he would think under similar circumstances. This process has been 
called “taking the role of the other.” In his analysis of the development 
of the social self, George Herbert Mead has explored the intricate psycho- 
logical ramifications of this concept. Consciousness of the self, he suggests, 
arises when the child first begins to take the role of other persons and to 
view himself as he believes others do. Many of the games of childhood 
are based on the child taking the role of other persons toward himself. He 
takes the role of his mother and scolds himself for misconduct. He takes 
the role of his father and inflicts imaginary punishment upon himself. He 
takes the role of his brothers and sisters and enters into imaginary games 
with them. He takes the role of a friend, a policeman, a schoolteacher, or 
the President of the United States. 

Language is central to this process of taking the role of the other. By 
holding internal conversations with himself, the child is able to play the 
role of several persons in rapid succession. These conversations sometimes 
take overt forms and the solitary child will carry on conversations aloud 
in which he is taking the role of a number of persons, with himself as the 
center. The symbolic communication of language is basic to this process, 
for without it the child could not refer to objects and persons that are not 
present or that possibly never existed. By storing up verbal symbols in his 
mind, together with the appropriate emotional responses, the child 
develops a pattern of responses that he is able to call out in himself at any 
time. By playing the role of, say, a policeman, he is able to act toward 
himself as he thinks a policeman would act. The self is the object of this 
behavior, not the subject. 

In this process, the individual gradually sees himself as (he believes) 
others see him. He feels happy or sad as he evokes praise or blame from 
those whose roles he takes in imagination. By taking the role of the other 
toward himself, he develops an attitude toward himself, The self thus 
becomes its own object. The essence of this relationship is described by 
Mead as follows: 


The individual . . . enters his own experience as a self or individual . . . 
only in so far as he first becomes an object to himself just as other individuals 
are objects to him or in his experience; and he becomes an object to himself 
only by taking the attitudes of other individuals toward himself within a social 
environment . . . in which both he and they are involved. 


16 George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Edited by Charles W. 
Morris), page 138. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934, 
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As he takes the role of the other, the child learns to anticipate the 
responses of others toward himself. He soon learns that the behavior of 
others (especially his mother) has a certain degree of uniformity and 
predictability. In order to evoke the desired responses in her, he must 
himself act in a certain fashion. He learns to bring out the responses that 
are satisfying to him and to forestall those that are not satisfying. He 
does this by putting himself in his mother’s place and estimating what the 
effect of his behavior will be upon her. In the majority of cases, this 
process occurs spontaneously and “unconsciously,” and the child is not 
aware of what he is doing. As he grows older, however, he may deliber- 
ately take the role of his mother and consider what her punishment will 
be if he engages in forbidden behavior. Children who hesitate before they 
commit an act defined as wrong are thus, as it were, taking the role of 
the other and rehearsing the possible consequences to themselves. 

Somewhat in the manner we have outlined, the child initially takes 
the simple role of other persons as he plays at being a policeman, soldier, 
or fi:cman, A second stage in the development of the self begins when he 
starts to play games that involve other children. To play his own role 
properly, the child must learn to understand the roles of the other 
participants. He must put himself in their place and act out their roles in 
imagination, As he learns to cooperate with others in this fashion, his 
social self becomes correspondingly more complex. Others expect a 
definite pattern of behavior from him and he expects a definite pattern 
from them. In this process of cooperation, the child adds to the stature 
of the self, At first, these gates are spontaneous and the participants work 
out the rules as they go along. They are gradually learning to take the 
role of the other, although in a flexible sense. The process becomes more 
complex when they engage in a formal game, with organized patterns of 
rules to which everyone must adhere and which they cannot change as 


they see fit, 

This stage in the process may be illustrated by a football game. Each 
member of the team has different roles to play, established by the rules 
of the game. Each player must be conscious of the roles of the others as 
well as his own. He must respond in his imagination to these roles, and 
y his own thoughts. Each member of 


in so doing he stimulates himself b 
: the roles of 


the team must be similarly conscious of, and responsive to, 
the others, or the result will be chaos. The game could not go on. The 
action of each individual thus depends upon his knowledge of the other 
the rules of the game. The self grows by 
ies, which take different forms in different 
boys obviously do not play football and 
ic to the self. 


roles that collectively comprise 
such cooperative mental activit! 
cultures, Chinese and Bantu i 
baseball to develop the cooperative attitudes that are basi 
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Every culture has its own group activities in which a definite pattern of 
behavior is expected of everyone. Each person learns to take the role of 
the other toward himself, and thereby develops his own self. 


The Self and the Generalized Other 


The final stage in the development of the self arises when the individual 
begins to take the role of society as a whole, Mead calls this taking the 
role of the “generalized other.” In the narrow sense, the generalized 
other refers to the roles of all the other persons in a particular situation, 
such as an organized game. In the broader sense, it refers to the organ- 
ized pattern of expectations of the society as a whole. The generalized 
other comprises the folkways, mores, social values, and other normative 
patterns in the culture. The child slowly becomes conscious of these 
expectations and begins to judge himself in these terms. If the average 
person commits a theft or a murder, he takes the role of the generalized 
other toward himself and blames himself accordingly. The opinions of 
many persons of many generations are embodied in the generalized other. 
The individual thus takes the role of his own society toward his behavior. 
Tf his transgressions seem too dreadful, he may become conscience- 
stricken. Conscience is thus a manifestation of the generalized other. 
When the individual becomes fully able to take the role of the general- 
ized other, he has become an adult human being. 

The generalized other thus embodies the social norms of the group, 
ranging in importance from the folkways through the basic mores, Each 
person has a different set of attitudes toward the important concerns of 
life, but general similarities do exist among all persons reared in a par- 
ticular society, The generalized other also includes the principles of 
abstract thought by which the individual comes to conclusions concerning 
his own behavior or the relationships between the elements of his culture. 
The generalized other, finally, embraces the emotions connected with the 
various abstract elements in the social heritage. By taking the role of the 
generalized other toward himself, the individual thereby calls into play 
not only the group norms but the sanctions that apply to these norms. He 
evokes in himself the emotions of shame, pride, or other responses appro- 
priate to his behavior. When he is taking the role of the generalized other 
toward himself, the person is acting most fully in his capacity as a human 
being. : 

The acquisition of the elements of the generalized other and their 
incorporation into the social self is a complex and gradual process. The 
infant and very young child have no moral values in the abstract sense, 
but instead are extremely egocentric. They have no feeling for, or con- 
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sideration of, other persons and must be taught the process of taking the 
role of the other, as well as of the generalized other, Their moral values 
are highly personal and have to do with other persons’ behavior toward 
themselves, The conception of abstract moral principles, reflecting the 
values of the society, comes much later. The child soon learns that he 
should not wantonly strike his younger brother and vice versa; these are 
actions whose consequences affect him directly. It takes him much longer 
to learn that there are other standards in the society, established for 
general situations, that have nothing to do with himself. The degree to 
which the individual ultimately arrives at this realization varies con- 
siderably. Some persons never reach it.*? 

The concept of the generalized other may be further illustrated by the 
attitude of the individual toward private property. This is a basic value 
in our society, to which most people hold firmly. When two boys are 
struggling over a baseball glove, each may invoke the concept of property 
in defense of his own interests, One insists that he found the glove and it 
therefore belongs to him, The other maintains that his father bought it 
for him, that he laid it down for a moment, and that it is indubitably his 
property, They are both invoking the abstract attitude toward private 
property that is a part of the generalized other in our society. They agree 
on the sanctity of ownership, but they disagree on the circumstances 
under which each can appeal to the generalized other. Each is stimulating 
himself by taking the role of the generalized other. 

Organized society is based upon such general attitudes toward the 
home, religion, property, and government. The individual incorporates 
these principles into his personality by taking the role of the generalized 
other toward his own thoughts and actions. Mead comments in this 


connection: 


The structure . . . on which the self is built is this response which is common 
to all, for one has to be a member of a community to be a self. Such responses 
. .. give him what we term his principles, the acknowledged attitudes of all 
members of the community toward what are the values of that community. He 
is putting himself in the place of the generalized other, which represents the 
organized responses of all the members of the group,8 


The development of the social self does not mean an increase in 
selfishness, Quite the contrary. The infant is the most completely selfish 
individual precisely because he does not have a fully developed social self. 

17 Cf. Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the Child. London: Kegan 


Paul, 1926; Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child, New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and Company, 1932. : 
18 George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, op. cst., page 162. 
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He has not yet begun to take the role of the other, much less that of the 
generalized other, and he fails to consider himself as a member of a 
cooperative society. The words most commonly used by two- and three- 
year-olds are I, me, my, and mine. Verbs are in the imperative mood. 
The use of self-words and imperative sentences decreases as the child 
grows older and learns that there are others in the world, whose wishes 
must also be considered.” At four or five, he begins to take part in simple 
games that require an awareness of others. He also begins consciously to 
look to others for praise and commendation. In order to gain these 
intangible benefits, he must play the game according to the rules. He 
cannot remain the center of attention. As the self enlarges, selfishness 
declines. 

The development of the self thus takes place in three successive and 
related stages, marked by the imaginary projection of the personality into 
different levels of experience. The self depends upon the attitude of 
others toward itself. The individual must infer the general nature of 
these attitudes, which he does by taking the role of the other toward 
himself. In his early experience, the child takes the role of the other in a 
simple and direct sense. He acts toward himself in the role of mother, 
father, brothers, and sisters. As he grows older and learns to play games, 
the self enters a second stage, one marked by the knowledge of a pattern 
of different roles played by others. The child must put himself in the 
place of several others if he is to take an adequate part in the game. 
The self enters the third and final stage of development when the indi- 
vidual becomes conscious of the generalized other and judges himself in 
terms of the general expectations of society. These expectations are the 
products of his culture, as interpreted to him by his social groups. They 
are the social norms, complete with value-judgments, that determine the 
moral behavior of his society. The relationship between society and 
personality is close and continuous. 
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Culture and Personality 


Culture consists of the fund of shared experience transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. Culture exists in the minds of individual human 
beings. A belief in democracy, for example, is an integral part of the 
personality of most persons reared in American culture. When these and 
related traits are viewed in their collective aspects, the composite whole 
is the democratic culture, Culture comprises all the individual and 
collective traits of personality found in a given society. The relationship 
between culture and personality is constant and reciprocal. As Faris 
suggests, “Culture is the collective side of personality; personality, the 
subjective aspect of culture.” + 

In the previous chapter, we considered the growth of personality in 
relation to the social group. In the present chapter, we shall examine the 
influence of culture upon personality, with especial emphasis upon the 
concepts of status and role. In the following chapters, we shall explore 
some of the implications of culture upon the normal and abnormal 
manifestations of personality. The group is the bearer of culture and 
group attitudes are also cultural attitudes. Culture gives meaning to the 
world outside the individual, and these meanings are incorporated in the 
personality. The latter must be considered both in its social (or group) 
aspects and its cultural aspects, since the two are supplementary. The 
absorption of culture takes place through the group relationship. 

Before further examining the relationships among society, culture, and 
personality, we may indicate the different levels upon which personality 
may be viewed. A theory of personality must consider both general and 
specific elements in this complex social and biological product. The follow- 
ing factors or determinants are observable in the study of personality: 

1. Universal Determinants. All human beings have certain common 

Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature, page 278, New York: The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. 
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personality traits merely because they are human, These universals arise 
from the fact that man is: (a) an animal with certain distinctive physical 
and mental equipment; (b) a social animal who lives in groups; (c) a 
cultural animal who is capable of symbolic communication and the 
making and transmission of culture; (d) an animal living in a physical 
world that has certain general qualities. 

2. Communal Determinants. All the members of a given society have 
certain traits in common, which they share with other members of the 
same society. This means that all Americans, for example, share more 
personality traits with other Americans than they do with Frenchmen. 
Membership in a given society produces a degree of similarity in the 
personalities of its members. The values accepted by a particular society; 
the goals it holds out to its members; the roles it prescribes; and the 
meanings common to all its members—these constitute some of the 
communal determinants of personality. 

3. Role Determinants. In each society, certain positions are assigned 
to individuals on the basis of age, sex, marital status, family, and similar 
criteria, Each of these general positions carries a group of common 
expectations, so that every man in the society has certain personality 
traits in common with all other men by virtue’ of the common role that 
they all play. These role patterns are culturally prescribed and defined, 
so that the individual is reflecting the culture when he follows out his 
various roles. } 

4. “Idiosyncratic” Determinants. Each individual has a unique life 
experience, so that the various determinants noted above influence him in 
a manner different from that in which they influence other individuals. 
Members of the same family have a different order of birth, and hence 
do not have the same determinants. The first-born has different role 
determinants from the second-born, and so forth. The culture is inter- 
preted to cach individual in a different fashion, the roles are played in a 


slightly different way, and the positions the individual occupies are 


subject to individual variations.” 
We have indicated the range of factors in human personality; from 


those common to all men (universal) ; through those common to members 
of a particular society (communal) ; through those common to all mem- 
bers of a particular society who occupy a certain status (role) ; to those 
cultural idiosyncratic determinants that make each personality unique. 
These are all social or cultural elements and do not take into consideration 
the biological similarities and differences existing among and between all 


luckhohn and O. H. Mowrer, 
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human beings. In the following discussion, we shall deal with the de- 
terminants of society primarily as they refer, respectively, to those factors 
arising from the society in which the individual lives and from the place 
in the society that he occupies. The other determinants, at either end of 
the scale, are perhaps more generally familiar, since they involve the 
fundamental similarities between all men on the one hand and the unique 
qualities of each man on the other. In between these two factors, the 
effects of society and culture upon the personality may be seen. 

Wide varieties of behavior are brought out by different cultures. The 
human being has great plasticity at birth and can develop in many 
directions, depending upon the culture. Each culture takes certain 
patterns as the norm and attempts to direct the behavior of its members 
toward this norm, Different aspects of the wide possible variety of 
behavior are thus prescribed by different cultures. As Ruth Benedict 
points out, “The cultural pattern of any civilization makes use of a certain 
segment of the great are of potential human purposes and motivations.” * 
Each culture thus selects certain traits and patterns to be stressed, with 
social prestige and approbation accruing to the individual who follows 
the prescribed pattern. This selection does not take place consciously or 
deliberately on the part of the members of the society. Rather does it take 
place slowly and spontancously, as certain patterns crystallize, become 
invested with sanctions, and are handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. 

Some persons deviate from the prescribed pattern, but the majority 
follow the behavior that has become the norm of their culture. This is 
another way of saying that any society makes conformists out of its 
members and that nonconformity is always difficult and sometimes 
dangerous. In the following chapter, we shall consider some of the 
implications of nonconformity upon personality, but here we need only 
call attention to its existence. The individual responds to the expectations 
of others at a very early age, because by so doing he increases pleasure, 
decreases pain, and generally makes life easier for himself. 

The plastic personality of the human being thus takes shape under the 
impact of his cultural surroundings. This does not mean that the indi- 
vidual is a passive recipient of these influences. Neither does it mean 
that the culture places a uniform stamp on each personality. The relation- 
ship is much more complicated. Individuals differ in temperament, 
intellect, and physical characteristics. These and other genic traits in- 
fluence the way the culture patterns are received and integrated into the 
personality. The group pressures that interpret the culture to the person 


2 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, page 237, Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1954. 
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also differ widely, as each family has its own interpretation of culture 
patterns ranging from table manners to belief in God. Finally, the patterns 
themselves are subject to wide variation between subcultures. Biological 
and social factors thus combine to produce as many unique personalities 
as there are people in the world. In one sense, therefore, personality is 
subject to infinite variations and no man is exactly like any other man. 


Culture and Basic Personality Type 


In another sense, however, culture presents uniformities that affect the 
behavior of all the members of a given society. Our interest here lies in 
the broad cultural uniformities, rather than in the individual differences. 
Members of the same society have a great many personality elements in 
common that distinguish them from members of other societies. These 
constitute the communal determinants of personality noted above. Such 
elements may range in importance and complexity from simple matters of 
etiquette to general attitudes toward society and the universe. The way 
children are raised in the family constitutes an important personality 
difference between societies, A society that strictly enforces a code of 
paternal severity will produce one type of adult personality, whereas those 
in which both parents spoil the child with oversolicitude will produce 
another. These and many other personality elements comprise a con- 
figuration that has been called the “basic personality type” for a par- 
ticular society.* 

The basic personality type is not a rigid norm but a general pattern of 
belief and behavior toward which members of a given culture tend to 
gravitate, The basic personality type in the United States differs in many 
respects from that of France, Germany, the Soviet Union, or the island 
of Bali, The person reared in American culture has understandings and 
values that distinguish him from the person reared in another culture in 
which the basic personality type is different. Differences also exist between 
groups within the same society, based upon class, caste, religion, or 
economic status, But all the.members of the same society are exposed to 
certain typical cultural experiences during their early formative years. 
These generalized experiences produce broad similarities in the person- 
alities that evolve. ; : 

Perhaps the most important single determinant of the basic personality 
type in any culture is the set of culturally determined patterns directed 
toward the child.® This is roughly equivalent to saying that the family 


*Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Personality, pages 129 ff. New 


York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1945. Arent sq 
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and its related patterns are more instrumental than any other one factor 
in setting the general tone of personality. These patterns begin to operate 
upon the child at the moment of birth, and they tend to establish general 
forms of personality. In a society where the mother cares for the child 
intimately and with gentle kindness, the children will tend to grow up 
with different personalities than in those societies where the maternal 
relationship is more casual. A rural society where the father is often in 
the home and the family operates as an individual economic unit wil 
develop personality differences as compared to societies where the father 
commutes to work and is rarely in the home. Societies that demanc 
absolute obedience of their children will develop one type of personality. 
Those in which the children are allowed to have their own way wil 
develop another. In these and many other ways, the culture sets genera 
patterns of expectations for its children, who conform to the general 
behavior prescribed thereby. 

“In summary,” says Linton, “the fact that personality norms differ 
for different societies can be explained on the basis of the different 
experience which the members of such societies acquire from contact 
with their cultures.” ° These uniformities are especially apparent among 
small, isolated, preliterate societies, whose cultures are more homogeneous 
and self-contained than our own and where the individual is ordinarily 
exposed only to a single basic personality pattern. The situation in a large 
and heterogeneous society such as our own is more complex, with many 
subcultures adding their own definitions to those of the overall culture. 
The personality of the American Negro, for example, shows considerable 
difference from that of the white, for the family environment of the 
Negro is subject to certain stresses, strains, and insecurities that are 
largely unknown among white families. In spite of these and admitted 
variations in a complex society, fundamental uniformities still exist. These 
uniformities make Americans what they are. 

Culture thus influences personality in a number of ways and on a 
number of levels. These levels may be considered as follows: 

1. Content. The actual list of behavior patterns handed down from 


one generation to the next is the most obvious way in which the culture 
affects the personality. 


2. Interpretation. The persons who transmit the culture patterns to 
the child also determine the ways in which he will interpret both his own 
behavior and that of other persons. If the child has been taught largely 
by punishment, his attitudes will take one form; if he has been taught 
largely by rewards, his attitudes will take another form. 


® Ralph Linton, of. cit., page 145. 
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3. Organization. On a still more fundamental level, the culture 
determines the way the learned behavior is organized and the form it 
takes in the mind of the child, In our own society, for example, much of 
this learning takes place through the parent and in the image of the 
parent, which is usually that of the mother. In other societies, the culture 
may be learned from other persons.’ 


Role and Personality 


Personality may be considered sociologically as the total group of roles 
that the individual plays in his social relationships. The role is the pattern 
of expected behavior associated with a particular position in society. The 
adult male thus has a pattern of culturally determined behavior ascribed 
to him merely because of his adultness and maleness, and the adult 
female similarly has certain behavior assigned to her. The social role is 
defined by the culture, and the individual has little to say regarding the 
privileges or prerogatives of his role. From earliest infancy, he is given a 
set of roles appropriate to his age and sex and he is expected to play 
them with reasonable persistence and accuracy for the rest of his life. His 
roles become an integral part of his personality, like other elements of the 
culture, and he can no more divest himself of his roles than of his own 
shadow, 

Society may therefore be considered as a complex and interrelated 
system of positions. Each individual occupies several of these positions 
and each position carries a number of shared assumptions concerning the 
functions that the person is supposed to perform while he is occupying it. 
These shared assumptions come down in the culture and are important 
determinants of personality. If we consider the society from the structural 
point of view, we are interested primarily in the positions and their 
relationships, not in the individuals who happen to occupy them at the 
moment. Viewed in another perspective, the important consideration 
becomes the effect that these positions have upon personality. These 
assumptions are the role determinants in the formation of personality. 
In some societies, these patterns of positions are extremely complicated 
and the person may be related to other persons in dozens of different 
kinship ties, to name only one basis for the determination of position. 
Our own society, incidentally, is comparatively simple in the number of 
positions assigned to the individual on the basis of his family ties. 

Each society defines the roles that its members are expected to play. 
Father, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, son, and daughter are 

7 Gregory Bateson, “Cultural Determinants of Personality,” Chapter 23 in J. 
McV. Hunt (Editor), Personality and the Behavior Disorders, Volume II, page 
729. New York: The Ronald Press, 1944. 
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different roles grouped about the central relationship of the family. The 
economic system has evolved a series of roles appropriate to the hierarchy 
of command in business and industry. Laborer, clerk, foreman, salesman, 
junior executive, president, and chairman of the board are some of the 
roles associated with the different positions. Each individual therefore 
plays several roles, depending upon the institutional relationship he 
happens to be occupying at the moment. He plays the role of father, 
husband, clerk, citizen, religious communicant, and so on, as he takes his 
appropriate part in the different social groups and institutions. 

The social role and the resultant pattern of expected behavior involve 
the following general elements: 


1. The identification of the personality and the social self with the role, so that 
the latter becomes invested with emotionality. 

2. A more or less organized system of behavior considered by the society to be 
appropriate to a particular situation that recurs regularly in the life of the 
group. 

3. A group of related and reciprocal roles that are carried out by other persons 
and without which the first role has no meaning—c.g., the role of the wife 
has no meaning apart from that of the husband. 

4. An evaluation by the individual, based upon the attitudes of other persons 
toward him, of his relative success or failure in his role. In this respect, the 
reaction of the individual is described in the concept of the “looking-glass 
self.” § 


The average person attempts to fulfill his various roles as efficiently 
and completely as possible, for in this way he gains prestige and appro- 
bation. In certain instances, these roles will conflict and the individual is 
torn between two mutually contradictory sets of social expectations. A 
man who has been extremely close to his mother, for example, may find 
it difficult adequately to appreciate his wife. He is thus unable to play 
the roles of both son and husband adequately, because the one over- 
shadows the other in his emotional experience. Likewise, a girl who has 
been an adoring daughter of an indulgent father may have difficulty in 
transferring her affections to her husband. The demands of these central 
familial roles do not ordinarily conflict, however, and the individual 
usually has little difficulty in playing each of his roles satisfactorily. 
When the expectations do conflict, however, personality difficulties may 
arise. 

Social roles also involve varying degrees of group compulsion. Some 
behavior is required of the person filling a certain role, whereas other 

8 Alfred R. Lindesmith and Anselm L. Strauss, Social Psychology, page 166. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1949, Cf. also Leonard §S. Cottrell, Jr., “The 
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behavior is forbidden to him. In between these wide limits, there is a 
considerable range of behavior that is permitted but not demanded of the 
individual in his role capacity. Thus, the doctor is required to cure the 
sick to the best of his ability, following the central distinguishing feature 
of his professional role, He is forbidden to put an end to human life, 
even though the person is dying slowly and painfully from an incurable 
and inoperable disease. Within these limits, however, considerable dis- 
cretion is given him as to how he shall fulfill his role. He may exact high 
prices for his services or he may treat the poor free of charge; he may be 
a family doctor or a specialist; and he may develop a congenial bedside 
manner or a brusque aloofness. The principal shared expectations of the 
various roles are present in the culture, however, and the individual has 
little or nothing to say in their definition. The role is there for him to 
step into, in somewhat the same sense as the ready-made suit of clothes is 
hanging on the rack. The individual may make certain minor alterations 
in the shape of the suit or the way it is worn, but he is not expected to 
make it over drastically.® 

Roles also differ between cultures, In our culture, boys and girls have 
age and sex roles that are different from those in most primitive societies. 
The boy of fourteen is considered hardly more than a child in our culture, 
whereas jn other cultures he is practically ready for the adult role. Sim- 
ilarly, girls of twelve or fourteen in our society are not ordinarily con- 
sidered as marriageable, whereas their readiness to assume this adult role 
is taken for granted in other groups. The roles of adolescent and adult 
are thus not so much matters of age as of social definition, with adulthood 
ordinarily reached earlier in simpler societies. In our society, the role of 
son or daughter normally implies a long period of adolescence, during 
which time the adolescents are free to educate and amuse themselves and 
have few other social responsibilities. 

In many preliterate societies, the roles of childhood and adolescence 
take different forms, ordinarily involving greater responsibilities. The 
child is often expected to carry water, gather wood, repair nets, cultivate 
wild rice, clean fish, grind grain, and otherwise participate in the serious 
economic activities of the group. Under such conditions, the transition 
from childhood to adulthood may be gradual, with the adolescent slowly 
assuming additional responsibilities until ready to assume the role of 
adult male or female. In our society, on the other hand, boys and girls 
are sometimes obliged to assume adult roles before they have been emo- 
tionally prepared for them. A sudden transition from the carefree years 
of adolescence, with its minimal responsibilities, to the cares of adulthood, 


® Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology, pages 280-283. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1950. 
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with its heavy burden of social and economic responsibilities, often finds 
the individual unprepared. 

The entire repertoire of roles connected with the family tends to 
differ between cultures. Father, mother, brother, sister, and the rest 
embody different expectations from one culture to another, a situation 
that is partially responsible for the differences in basic personality type 
considered above. In many peasant cultures of the old world, the patri- 
archal roles still remain virtually intact from an earlier day. The role of 
the father involves dominance in many family relationships, whereas that 
of the wife exacts submission on many matters that would be subjects of 
joint discussion in our culture. In many traditional cultures, the minor 
children bring their wages to the father, who doles out such money to 
them as he sees fit. The son or daughter must gain his unqualified consent 
to marry. The mere statement of these roles in foreign cultures indicates 
their disparity with the corresponding roles in our society. The patriarchal 
family, with its rigid hierarchy of power, is hardly recognizable in its 
contemporary American counterpart. 

Social roles are social phenomena in the most literal sense, inasmuch 
as one role cannot be understood without a knowledge of the others in 
the pattern. The person must know not only the social expectations 
attached to his own role, but those attached to the other roles in the 
system. In other words, each role not only has rights attached to it for 
the person who is playing it, but also has obligations toward others in the 
relationship. The roles comprising the family constitute perhaps the most 
tightly knit pattern in the repertoire of any society. The child is exposed 
to these roles from the moment of birth, and he soon learns that his 
position carries responsibilities and obligations as well as rights and 
perquisites. As he grows older, he participates in other groups with other 
reciprocal patterns of roles, and in so doing his personality undergoes 
further developmental changes. In this case, we may note the close 
relationship between the “communal” and the “role” determinants in 
personality, since the majority of persons in the same society have the 
same general conceptions of the rights and duties pertaining to the 
principal roles, 

The rapid transition from a rural, agricultural society to an urban, 
industrial society has brought about many role changes within the family. 
In our society, children become economically independent and can make 
their own way in the world without depending upon an inheritance from 
the father. With millions of married women gainfully employed, the roles 
of husband and wife have undergone a change. The wife who is con- 
tributing to the family support has acquired an equality that was never 
dreamed of a century ago. The father can thus no longer be the sole 
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arbiter of the destinies of his wife and children. Changes in these and 
related family roles have produced fundamental changes in personality 
in our society. 

The system of roles that has been inherited as a basic part of our 
culture is thus in the process of rapid disorganization. Men and women 
are not performing their age and sex roles in accordance with the tra- 
ditional definitions. Their inability to carry out these expectations does 
not arise from any failure on their part, but instead reflects basic changes 
in society that make it impossible to do so. Women cannot continue to 
act solely as homemakers and mothers when society has become urbanized 
and demands millions of women workers. Men cannot remain continually 
employed and thus fulfill their basic employment role if they are period- 
ically thrown out of work by changes in the business cycle. Modern men 
and women are both confronted with situations not of their own making 
and in which the traditional roles no longer apply. They are forced to 
improvise their behavior instead of following a prescribed and traditional 
role. Such improvisation is difficult. Disappointment and frustration are 
the price of failure. 


Status and Personality 

Status and role are related and reciprocal aspects of personality. They 
refer to different components of the functioning whole. The status is the 
position the individual occupies in society by virtue of his age, sex, birth, 
occupation, or marriage. The role is the part he plays in each of these 
statuses, Both status and role are social products and the one could not 
exist without the other. The emphasis shifts from role to status and back 
again as we study the structure of personality. The group determines the 
status that the individual occupies and the corresponding role which he 
plays. Linton has defined status as “the place in a particular system which 
a certain individual occupies at a particular time,” whereas role refers to 
“the sum total of the culture patterns associated with a particular status.” 
Furthermore, the statuses of the individual “are ascribed to him on the 
basis of his age and sex, his birth or marriage into a particular family.” 
His roles “are learned on the basis of his statuses” and represent the 
dynamic aspects of his statuses.” 

The concept of status is commonly (and erroneously) applied to the 
position of the individual in the prestige systems of his society. Hence 
certain positions are said to possess “more” status than others. In the 
present context, however, this invidious distinction does not apply and 
status refers to the position occupied by the individual in all of the 
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systems of his society. The president of the bank thus has no more (or no 
less) status than his office boy. Both have certain positions in the occu- 
pational system and possess appropriate statuses. The rights, duties, and 
prerogatives of the president are more complex than those of the office 
boy. But each pattern is an outgrowth of the society and invokes certain 
recognizable expectations in the participants. Every person, therefore, 
possesses several statuses relating to the position that he occupies in 
society. Each of these statuses in turn has a role. The status defines the 
position of the individual and the role represents his appropriate attitudes 
and activities.** 

The individual has status in several different groups. The schoolboy has 
one status on the football field, another in the classroom, and a third at 
home. The adult has one status as a worker, another as a father, another 
as a club member, and still another as a church-goer. He plays successively 
the role of businessman, parent, colleague, and deacon. Each relationship 
involves a different status, which i turn evokes an appropriate role. 
These various statuses and roles are all important in determining the 
personality. In our society, economic status and role tend to dominate all 
the others. The approbation connected with high economic standing 
often sets the tone for the personality. A man may thus be a poor father, 
an unfaithful husband, and a disloyal friend. But if he is successful in 
making large sums of money, the failure of his other roles is often for- 
gotten. 

The plasticity of the human being at birth is such that he can be taught 
to occupy a variety of statuses and play a variety of roles. The only limits 
for this conditioning process are set by the physical and intellectual 
capacities and aptitudes present in the genic equipment. Within these 
limits, a boy can be taught to fill the status and play the role of an 
architect, doctor, farmer, or laborer. The girl can learn to play the role 
of housekeeper, stenographer, nun, or debutante. Some of these statuses 
come to the individual by virtue of his age and sex, others from the 
family or social group into which he is born. Still others represent his 
individual achievement in a competitive society. Whatever the form of 
status, it derives from the culture and is not formulated by the individual 
as he goes along. The behavior (that is, the role) prescribed by the status 
is established prior to its assumption by the individual. Personality emerges 
from the interaction between the culturally defined statuses and roles and 
the biological equipment of the individual. 

Each principal status has certain personality characteristics that are 
incorporated therein. The most obvious of these shared expectations 
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arises in connection with sex roles, which we shall consider below. Family 
roles also carry various ideal expectations of the personality traits of the 
participants. The father, mother, son, and daughter may not, it is true, 
live up to these role expectations. But the fact that they exist has a great 
effect upon the personality of the individual who is reared in a particular 
culture. The manner in which the doctor, the lawyer, the businessman, 
and the priest will go about their business is largely prescribed by the 
culture and is important in their personality structures. This does not 
mean, of course, that these role determinants of personality are so strong 
that they can overcome the other social and biological determinants. No 
two lawyers or priests carry out their functions absolutely alike or have 
the same personalities. Nevertheless, the similarities arising from the 
shared assumptions of the social role produce important uniformities in 
personality. 

Status has two principal forms, ascribed and achieved. Both are defined 
by the culture. Linton refers to these two types as follows: “Ascribed 
statuses are those which are assigned to individuals without reference to 
their innate differences or abilities. They can be predicted and trained 
for from the moment of birth. The achieved statuses . . . are those 
requiring special qualities, although they are not necessarily limited to 
these. They are not assigned to individuals from birth but are left open 
to be filled through competition and individual effort.” #* The pattern of 
status and role is thus partially established at birth and partially achieved 
thereafter, Societies differ as to, the number and importance of the 
statuses that are ascribed and those that may be achieved. In primitive or 
feudal societies, most of the statuses and their corresponding roles are 
ascribed, whereas in democratic societies greater importance is attached 
to achieved status, Substantial social rewards are held out to those who 
are successful in the competition for achieved status. 

The individual also has a different status at various stages in his life. 
His status as a child differs from that as a youth. After he has reached 
maturity and presumably “put away childish things,” he acquires other 
statuses. He becomes successively a rising young businessman, a solid 
citizen, and finally an aging member of the community who is about to 
retire from his lifelong activity. All societies have some division of status 
on the basis of age; as each individual inexorably passes through life, 
each period has its privileges and responsibilities. Age provides a funda- 
mental basis on which society ascribes different positions to its members, 
largely without regard for their individual abilities. 

Each status has its role. The group expects different attitudes and 
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behavior from members holding different statuses. Little girls are expected 
to play with dolls and display an early interest in the home and the family. 
Little boys are expected to scorn such feminine pursuits and concentrate 
on manly sports and games. Children of five are not expected to act like 
old men, nor are parents expected to act like adolescents. Persons who 
depart from the roles appropriate to their status are viewed with sus- 
picion, They present grave difficulties to the smooth functioning of the 
society. People must act substantially as they are supposed to act or social 
relations become chaotic. Girls who persistently dress in boys’ clothes and 
play boys’ games are frowned upon by their elders. Boys who play the 
role of girls are regarded even more dubiously. Adults who consistently 
act as children are usually incarcerated in institutions for the mentally 
deranged. Each culture has its roles that are considered appropriate to 
the various statuses. 

Cultures also differ in the number and relative importance of statuses 
that are prescribed by tradition. Primitive societies tend to be rigid in 
this respect and rarely tolerate pronounced deviation from the conven- 
tional patterns. In such societies, social mobility is rare and people do not 
ordinarily rise or fall in the social scale. The majority of men and women 
live and die in the status ascribed to them by birth and sex. These ascrip- 
tions are rarely questioned, for the sanctity of the mores is usually 
sufficient to insure their perpetuation and acceptance. The primitive who 
is asked by an inquiring anthropologist why his society is organized as it 
is will usually have two answers, which are in reality two aspects of the 
same thing. He will say: (1) it has always been so, and (2) the gods have 
willed it so. In either case, the matter is closed. 

Democracy in the United States is in a sense a triumph of achieved 
over ascribed status. In Europe, the French Revolution swept away the 
old society based upon ascribed status and substituted one in which all 
men were theoretically free and equal. The American Revolution found 
the old order less firmly intrenched, and the change from ascription to 
achievement was brought about more easily. Furthermore, in the New 
World a rich continent awaited the development of its unexcelled re- 
sources, This process was open to all, with few hereditary statuses to 
interfere, The individual was free to rise as high in the social scale as his 
talents or luck would allow. Men of humble birth became millionaires. 
The log cabin was the birthplace of presidents, Farm boys became 
captains of industry. Men could find work in this expanding society as 
long as the frontier beckoned endlessly beyond the horizon. 

American society during its rapid development was thus marked by the 
number of high statuses that could be reached by individual effort. 
Societies in a state of growth tend to stress achieved rather than ascribed 
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status, Personality varies accordingly. Wartime is likewise a period of 
rapidly shifting status, as soldiers rise in the military hierarchy and 
civilians make more money. As the rate of industrial development grad- 
ually slows down, the relative importance of achieved status declines. Men 
of hereditary wealth will provide places in business and industry for their 
sons and nephews. Increased technical training will be necessary for the 
son of a mechanic to become an engineer. Possibilities for achieved status 
will probably remain in this country longer than in any country in the 
world. But they cannot continue indefinitely. Stabilization will gradually 
come, bringing with it an increase in ascribed status. Personality will 
undergo a corresponding change. 

Persons may or may not adjust easily to their prescribed status and 
role. They may be temperamentally unable to act in the manner expected 
of them by society. Certain women may be unable to play the maternal 
role in the customary manner. Certain men may be unable to play the 
ageressive-businessman role in accordance with the accepted definitions. 
When the individual is unable to live up to the expectations of the group 
in his principal role, he may develop self-feelings of inadequacy and 
insecurity. We have indicated that the conception of the self is largely a 
social product, the reflection of the opinions of others or the individuals 
judgments of these opinions. The intimate relationship between the self 
and the roles that the individual is expected to play means that a sub- 
stantial failure may bring about a diminution in the feeling for the self. 
The man who is unable to earn a decent living, the woman who is unable 
to have children, and the child who fails in school all experience a failure 


in a central role. 


Status, Role, and Sex 

The island of New Guinea in the South Pacific is inhabited by several 
tribes of preliterate peoples, whose cultures differ widely. The basic 
personality type also differs considerably. Three of these tribes have been 
investigated by Margaret Mead, whose findings have significant impli- 
cations for the study of status, role, sex, and basic personality type. In 
one tribe, the basic personality type for both men and women is co- 
operative, gentle, and maternal. The male and female of this group have 
the basic personality that our culture attributes to the female alone. 
There is no relationship of dominance and subordination between the 
sexes, and men and women cooperate in the daily affairs of life on a 
friendly and unaggressive basis. 


18 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. New 
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In a second tribe, the basic personality type differs sharply from the 
first. Here both sexes are aggressive, driving, dominant, and ruthless. 
They display the personality traits that our culture attributes to the more 
“masculine” among the males. In the third tribe, the roles of the sexes 
are almost completely reversed from those of our own society. The women 
are the managers, the dominant and masterful members of the family. 
The men are submissive and gentle, and in many respects play the role of 
women. The “normal” roles of the sexes are thus reversed in this third 
group. The women are men and the men are women, at least in the 
terms of our own culture. 

This is indeed a strange state of affairs. In one tribe, both men and 
women approach the basic personality type that we call feminine. In 
another, the type of both sexes is masculine. In the third, the males have 
‘feminine personalities and the females have masculine personalities. This 
suggests that the personality traits ascribed to women in our culture since 
the days of the Old Testament are apparently not altogether biologically 
determined. Cultural factors appear to be important in defining even 
such apparently innate personality elements as those distinguishing the 
sexes, Differences between individuals in different cultures would in 
many respects seem to be the product of cultural conditioning, especially 
in the plastic years of childhood. “Standard personality differences be- 
tween the sexes are of this order,’ Margaret Mead continues, “cultural 
creations to which each generation, male or female, is trained to con- 
form.” * Woman and human female are thus apparently not synony- 
mous. The “human female” is a biological phenomenon, whereas the 
“woman” as we know her in any society is also the product of culture. 

The three preliterate tribes of New Guinea illustrate a general situation 
found in every society, although not so strikingly apparent as in these 
small and homogeneous groups. In every culture, certain personality 
traits are selected and then ascribed largely or exclusively to one sex, 
occupation group, or social class. This selection is not deliberate or 
planned, but takes place in the slow and spontaneous manner that the 
folkways and mores arise. Each individual at birth has certain genic 
traits that may ultimately be defined as either masculine or feminine by 
his culture, All children apparently have fear of certain basic situations 
or deprivations. In our culture, boys are conditioned to conquer fear, or 
at least avoid showing it, whereas girls are not expected to act in such a 
Spartan fashion. 

On the other hand, all girls have certain genic emotional patterns that 
would render them aggressive if these traits were culturally evoked. Our 
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culture has minimized these aggressive traits in girls and stressed them in 
boys. One of the New Guinea tribes conditioned the girls to be aggressive 
and the boys to be submissive. Another taught both sexes to express their 
desires in an ardent and uninhibited fashion. Neither sex presumably has 
a monopoly over many of the traits that are considered exclusively 
masculine or feminine by our culture. As Dr. Mead points out, “. - - 
any idea that temperamental traits of the order of dominance, bravery, 
aggressiveness, objectivity, malleability are inalienably associated with one 
sex (as opposed to the other) is entirely lacking.” *° 

This does not deny that certain “universal” differences probably exist 
between the two sexes on the basis of those elements in their constitution 
that are definitely sex-linked. The fundamental biological differences 
between men and women would naturally imply corresponding differences 
in personality. The difficulty is, however, that the majority of persons, 
both in the present and the past, have attributed all personality differ- 
ences between the sexes to these biological factors. In view of our knowl- 
edge of the role determinants in personality, any such simple biological 
explanation is grossly inadequate. 

Many of the traits that were formerly considered sex-linked are now 
realized to be, in part at least, the product of assigned status and role. 
When these role prescriptions coincided with the other elements of 
society—when the vast majority of women spent their days at home— 
few persons understood the importance of social factors in the deter- 
mination of behavior. Now that there is an increasing disparity between 
the traditional role of women and the facts of modern society, we are 


beginning to realize that biological differences in social behavior are not 


immutable. 
The role of culture thus appears to be one of “elaborating” the bio- 


logical differences between the sexes, This means that the obvious differ- 
ences between men and women are taken as the basis for assuming a. wide 
variety of other differences, some of them largely or wholly cultural in 
origin, The fact that men procreate and women bear children is an ines- 
capable biological fact. The assumption that men are “naturally” more 
capable of understanding politics, economics, or mathematics, however, is 
an unwarranted addition to this biological fact. The traditional assump- 
tions concerning the differences between the sexes have been based upon 
many such unwarranted and gratuitous elaborations on the central fact 
of sexually differentiated functions, Assumptions that women lack the 
intellectual ability to understand economics or politics are in large part 
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the reflections of the roles that have been culturally prescribed for them 
through the ages in a patriarchal society. Here again the cultural must 
be distinguished from the biological. 

The ascribed status of women in our culture may be traced back at 
least to Biblical times, when the patriarchal family was the principal 
institution defining status, role, and basic personality type. Men were 
assumed to be “naturally” imperious, dominant, aggressive, and generally 
fitted to wrestle with the complex affairs of the world. Women were 
assumed to be constitutionally timid, submissive, gentle, and tempera- 
mentally unfitted to cope with life outside the home. Based upon these 
assumptions, “masculine” traits have subsequently been cultivated for 
thousands of years in the boys and “feminine” traits in the girls. The 
biological fixation of these statuses and roles has seemed as natural as 
the stars. Men and women were “obviously” so because they were born 
that way. The close correlation of sexual status and personality traits 
was considered axiomatic, one of the few things that could be relied upon 
in a changing world. 

This conception of the “natural” characteristics of the sexes reached a 
recent climax in Victorian England. The lady here embodied to an almost 
ridiculous extent all the allegedly feminine traits as defined by Western 
culture. Her place was in the home and nowhere else. Her interests were 
confined to the four walls of her domicile, Her physique was weak, ailing, 
subject to fainting fits, and devoid of any baser emotions. She was too 
pure and gentle to be contaminated by the sordid affairs of the world, 
which she was incapable of understanding anyway. Her powers of com- 
prehension were limited to the simple personal relationships of the home 
and family. Politics and business were entirely beyond her feeble intel- 
lectual capacities. In a world where biological factors were believed to 
determine unalterably the personality of the sexes, women might run the 
home. But men would run the world. 

These ascribed statuses and roles have undergone drastic changes in 
recent decades. Statistics of the gainful employment of women offer 
perhaps the most irrefutable evidence that the basic personality type 
ascribed to the female sex only half a century ago was not based upon 
unalterable biological traits. The biological characteristics of women have 
clearly not undergone a fundamental change between the age of Victoria 
and the present. The society in which they live has undergone some 
extremely radical changes during this same period. The status and role 
of women have undergone considerable revision since the days when they 
were considered capable only of bearing children, caring for the home, 
and attending divine services. Many secondary personality differences 
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between the sexes are rapidly disappearing as men and women sit side 
by side in the classroom, office, and factory.*® 

Different expectations based upon sex are still clearly apparent in 
adult life, despite the growing similarities of role played by many young 
people in the occupational structure. The ideal masculine role inevitably 
involves a job, whereas that of the female sooner or later involves mar- 
riage and a home. Most young girls who enter the labor market do so 
with the avowed purpose of leaving in a few months or years to get 
married. Most of them succeed in this ambition. Class differences exist 
among women who work, especially in terms of the kind of work per- 
formed, but most women still prefer a family to a job. Finally, the culture 
prescribes the status and role of the ideal mother, an ideal derived from 
romantic love, popular folklore, and advertising. These expectations set 
the pattern for subsequent behavior. 


Status, Role, and Occupation 


The division of labor is a further element in the determination of per- 
sonality. All societies have at least a rudimentary division of labor, by 
which different functions are assigned to different individuals or groups. 
In preliterate societies, some men may be medicine men, others warriors, 
others hunters or fishermen. The occupational distinction between the 
sexes is also apparent in primitive societies, where the men are assigned 
certain functions and the women others. These distinctions are closely 
followed in most primitive societies, where change takes place very slowly. 
The position of the individual in the occupational structure is thus an 
important element in his personality. 

The division of labor represents a complex web of group expectations, 
statuses, and roles, and sets the culture pattern into which most indi- 
viduals easily fall. Many elements of similarity in personality derive from 
the exposure of the individual to these patterns of profession or occu- 
pation. Men who work together tend to develop certain cultural simi- 
larities that are reflected in their personalities. They often live together 
and take their recreation together. They look for prestige and commen- 
dation to the members’ of their own occupational groups. Doctors are 
often more interested in their reputation with their colleagues than with 
the general public. The social self is determined in part by the individual’s 
judgment of the opinions of others. ee: 

Occupations differ in the way they define the status of the individual 
and the role he shall play. The professions are the most sensitive to 


16 Talcott Parsons, “Age and Sex in the Social Structure of the United States,” 
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internal social pressure. This informal public opinion is one way in which 
the standards of the profession are maintained. Ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
and teachers are particularly responsive to the opinions of their colleagues. 
These professional groups all undergo prolonged periods of specialized 
training, during which they learn the skills of the profession and are 
instructed in its ethical standards as well. The impact of a business upon 
the personality is less direct and discernible. Business covers such a variety 
of activities that the ethical standards vary widely. Certain specialized 
business groups evolve social roles that the individual is expected to 
follow. Stockbrokers have developed both written and unwritten rules for 
the conduct of their intricate business, and these regulations are binding 
upon all who engage in it. In addition, these groups develop similar 
attitudes toward situations affecting their business, such as government 
regulation, taxes, and similar matters. Such attitudes are important 
determinants of personality.” 

Most people in modern society work at a large and amorphous group 
of activities called jobs, ranging from pouring steel to selling brushes. The 
differences seem so great that no valid distinction can be made of the 
various functions and their corresponding statuses and roles. One general 
distinction has been suggested, however, based on the difference between 
men who work directly with machines and those who distribute the 
products thereof. The machine workers tend to become partially de- 
personalized in their activity, adjusting themselves to the machine as best 
they can. They becomie interested largely in the cash return from the 
stipulated hours of work and thereby lose whatever creative sense the 
worker once had. The personality of the worker is influenced by the 
rhythm of the machine with which he works.’® 

Millions of other men spend their lives organizing and directing 
production, selling, distributing, and servicing the products of the mills 
and factories. The activities of the salesmen differ from those of the 
machine worker. Salesmanship becomes a trial of skill and wits, and the 
salesman derives psychic satisfaction from closing a difficult sale or 
carrying through a delicate series of negotiations. Businessmen thus 
speak of the “business game” or the “selling game,” whereas factory 
workers rarely speak of the “factory game.” 

Modern society places a higher status upon those qualities of per- 
sonality pertaining to the selling and distributive processes than upon 

17 Everett C. Hughes, “Personality Types and the Division of Labor,” in Ernest 
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those of the persons who physically produce the goods. The role of sales- 
man and business executive carries high status in our society. Adolescents 
are encouraged to develop the traits that will make them successful in 
dealing with and manipulating people. Hence the qualities of personality 
that make the individual successful in manipulating others are evoked by 
the expectations of our culture, whereas those that cause the individual 
to retire within himself are discouraged. This cultural definition of 
desirable and undesirable traits places a definite imprint upon personality 
in our society. 
Talcott Parsons comments: 


In a certain sense, the most fundamental basis of the family’s status 3s the 
occupational status of the husband and father. . .. More than any other 
single factor, it determines the status of the family in the social structure, directly 


because of the symbolic significance of the office or occupation as a symbol of 
prestige, indirectly because as the principal source of family income it deter- 
mines the standard of living of the family.7° 


The position of the family in turn influences the status and role of the 
child during his formative years. Children of the privileged classes lead 
one type of life and children of the underprivileged another. These lives 
meet at certain points, but in other respects they are poles apart. Per- 
sonality forms in different ways in different situations. 

The variety of social influences to which the individual is exposed in 
our society results in a rich variety of personalities, The hierarchy of 
statuses and roles is extremely complex in American society, in contrast 
to the comparative simplicity of many primitive groups. This diversity is 
especially apparent in the large city, where the division of labor and the 
ownership and control of wealth are found in extreme degrees. In a 
primitive society, where the majority of persons perform the same general 
functions and are subject to the same expectations, personality types 
s. The variety of role determinants to 


tend to present greater similaritie: 
personality is ordinarily not so great under these conditions. In our own 


society, the number of possible statuses and roles open to the individual 
is very large. Personality tends to vary accordingly. : 
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9. Calum Parsonality 
Adjustment 


Culture and Normality 

Personality is ultimately the product of culture, Genic factors provide the 
raw material with which the culture works, and individual differences in 
biological equipment have much to do with the personality as it finally 
emerges, Our concern here is with the role of culture and society in 
turning the innate potentialities of the individual into the adult per- 
sonality, We have suggested that the group expectations that define the 
individual’s conduct, the roles he plays, the statuses he occupies, his 
conception of himself, and many of the other elements that comprise his 
personality are directly or indirectly the products of his society and 
culture. 

Those persons who develop in a simple and well-integrated society will 
tend (other things being equal) to have simple and well-integrated 


state of the society, But many personality difficulties apparently arise from 
nonbiological factors. The causes of these difficulties should be sought in 
the culture, not in the physical structure . 

Personality problems represent one price we pay for progress, since 
“progress” means greater complexity and greater difficulty of individual 
adjustment, Before we consider the implications of personality difficulties, 
however, we may profitably examine the nature of the normal personality. 
The latter refers to the person whose behavior does not depart drastically 
or consistently from that of the majority of persons living under similar 
cultural conditions. Normality is thus a relative consideration, differing 


from one culture to another at the same time and from one epoch to 


another within the same culture. 
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Normality and abnormality are also matters of degree of conformity, 
for all persons have minor crochets and exhibit strange quirks of behavior. 
Hence each of us may have an inordinate fear of snakes, thunderstorms, 
closed rooms, or the number 13. We are not thereby considered abnormal, 
however, provided our behavior follows that of others in most other 
respects. Normal behavior is a somewhat arbitrary designation, and the 
normal personality is merely the one that does not depart consistently 
from the socially accepted standard. The abnormal personality, on the 
other hand, drastically and persistently deviates from the patterns of 
behavior considered adequate and proper by the group. 

This concept of normality is primarily a statistical one, which makes 
the normal equal to the most usual or the most frequent. Such a concept 
offers a logical and scientific approach to the problem of personality 
consistency and deviation. In contrast to this statistical approach is the 
pathological viewpoint, in which the normal is defined in terms of healthy 
functioning and abnormality as any drastic departure therefrom. The 
logical difficulty here arises from the conception of the functioning norm 
from which the abnormal is presumably a departure. This pathological 
point of view also tends to introduce value judgments into the definition 
of normality and abnormality, with the former considered as that be- 
havior which is morally good and the latter that which is morally bad. 
The relativity of the definitions of morality, however, both between 
different cultures at the same time and the same culture at different 
times, makes any rigid standard difficult to hold for scientific purposes. 
Hence we shall use the statistical or relative approach to personality 
adjustment and deviation. 

The range of possible human conduct is wide. Many forms of behavior 
are theoretically open to the individual at birth. The plasticity of the 
infant is one of the outstanding characteristics of human beings. The 
culture singles out certain general patterns for its members to follow, out 
of all the possible experience in the world, Statuses and roles are similarly 
prescribed. The group sets the standards for normal and abnormal 
conduct, standards that vary considerably from time to time and culture 
to culture, Behavior defined as abnormal in one culture is considered 
normal in another. Acceptance in the culture patterns can make many 
things right. Any given act must be culturally defined before it is normal 
or abnormal. In the course of history, practically every form of behavior 
that we now consider abnormal has been accepted by some society as 
normal and desirable. Human beings make their own rules of conduct. 
Personality at any time reflects these rules and the values they enforce, 

The sociological definition of normality must recognize this wide range 
of behavior. Normal personality at all times and places cannot be defined 
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in terms of a single rigid system of expectations. Personality must be 
considered in relation to its own cultural setting, with the definitions 
peculiar thereto. The concepts of status and role offer a suggestive inter- 
pretation of this viewpoint. The normal person is the one who plays the 
role that his group has decided is appropriate to him. He does what is 
expected of him and his conduct can therefore be relied upon. The normal 
person, furthermore, is aware of his status and acts accordingly, without 
departing too far from the various positions to which he has been 
assigned by birth or achievement. 

The conception of himself held by the normal person, furthermore, 
does not differ significantly from that held by others, and his self-attitudes 
and the attitudes of others toward him are substantially in accord. The 
person lives in and through his relationships with others and his per- 
sonality is the product of these relationships. If these social relations are 
distorted, interrupted, or disorganized, the personality will suffer. The 
normal person must remain in close touch with his fellows by acting in 
general as he is expected to act. 

This relationship between cultural norms and personal normality may 
be seen most clearly in the case of the “insane” person. We shall consider 
these related forms of personality disorganization in the following chapter. 
Here we are interested in the broad principles of personality involved in 
the person-group situation. ‘The insane person lives in a social world of 
his own, which is not the world of normal men and women. He may 
suffer from persistent delusions of grandeur, in which he imagines himself 
Napoleon or Adolph Hitler. His own conception of his role is not in 
accord with that held by others. The normal expectations of the group 
no longer hold for him. As Napoleon, he expects the deference on the 
part of others that is fitting to his status. Those familiar with the indi- 
vidual’s behavior before he became afflicted with these delusions cannot 
anticipate his behavior in his new role, nor can they accept his new status. 
The nature of his affliction makes it impossible for the insane person to 
take the role of others toward himself. He is isolated from the world of 
normal persons. 

The man who imagines himself Napoleon represents an extreme case 
of personality disorganization. His actual role is so clearly at variance 
with his own conception that he is obviously outside the norm. Other 
forms of departure from normal, behavior are not so obvious. Millions of 
persons depart from conventional group expectations in one respect or 
another, Those who keep their delusions to themselves may never be 
considered abnormal and may carry on outwardly regular lives without 
interference, Personality is ordinarily judged normal or abnormal ba the 
basis of overt action rather than thought. Furthermore, a variety of 
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eccentricities may be tolerated in certain groups, especially in the large 
cities where aberrant individuals find kindred spirits. Under these con- 
ditions, the behavior of the individual may be bizarre, but not sufficiently 
deviant for him to be ostracized, incarcerated, or executed. Only those 
individuals who consistently and violently run counter to the organized 
group expectations are defined as abnormal. The great majority follow 
the expected patterns of behavior and are therefore adjudged normal 
persons. 

The normal person is one who maintains constant and intimate social 
contact with others. This contact is carried on by the use of meaningful 
symbols. In the course of his development as a personality, the individual 
learns the language of his culture, thereby acquiring a set of arbitrary 
symbols that have meaning only to the group using the language. The 
ordered and continuous exchange of such symbols is perhaps the most 
important single criterion of the state of the personality, Language is 
thus of central concern in the determination of normality and abnor- 
mality, Interruptions or distortions in this process of communication 
suggest the abnormal personality, and extreme isolation is generally a 
symptom of insanity. 

In certain other cultures, on the other hand, the individual who is able 
to attain a state of withdrawal from society is considered fortunate indeed. 
For the Hindu, social isolation represents an ideal state of being to which 
the ordinary mortal can only vainly aspire. For us, this departure from 
the group is highly undesirable. We teach at an early age that the indi- 
vidual must adjust to society. Normality is therefore measured in terms of 
the degree of contact with and adjustment to the life of the ordinary 
group. 


Culture and Abnormality 


Personality is thus considered normal or abnormal on the basis of its 
conformity to the standards of a particular culture at a particular time. 
The variations of culture are so wide that it is difficult to find a consistent 
pattern of personality that would be normal in all societies at all times. 
Commenting upon this relative conception of normal behavior, Sapir 
points out that the norm is valid in a given society at any one time, but 
that it is an extremely elastic thing. He continues: 


Cultural anthropology . . . is valuable because it is constantly rediscovering 
the normal. For the . . . student of personality in gencral this is of the greatest 
importance, for personalities are not conditioned by a generalized process of 
adjustment to “the normal” but by the necessity of adjustment to the greatest 
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possible variety of idea patterns and action patterns according to the accidents 
of birth and biography.t 


The normal individual is the Roman who lives in Rome and does as the 
other Romans do. 

The definition of abnormality will therefore differ from one society to 
another, and behavior defined as abnormal in one may-not be so regarded 
in another. Whether in terms of sexual deviation, epilepsy, artificially 
induced social isolation, or delusions of grandeur, individuals have made 
adequate and even highly satisfactory and honorific adjustments to other 
societies, despite the fact that these traits are all considered abnormal and 
even dangerous to our society. We may briefly explore some of these 
situations, 

1. Cultural Norms and Sexual Abnormality. The first is that of sexual 
deviation, The homosexual in our culture is a social outcast, and is the 
subject of mingled derision, scorn, and pity. Normal sex relations are by 
definition those taking place between members of the opposite sex. 
Deviant sexual roles apparently arise from aberrant personality needs and 
cultural norms, rather than from biological differences or physical in- 
adequacy on the part of the individuals concerned. For whatever reason, 
the homosexual does not carry out the role expectations of his own sex, 
and hence is regarded as a deviant and undesirable person. His uncon- 
ventionality is viewed as a menace to the organized group expectations of 
our society, and every effort is made to eliminate this behavior. : 

The homosexual is not similarly regarded in all cultures. Certain tribes 
look upon him with veneration, as constituting a link between the natural 
and the supernatural, the normal and the divine. In these cultures, he is 
given the status and role of shaman or religious leader. This attitude 
toward homosexuality apparently applies even to those who initially have 
heterosexual tendencies but later change them. At some time in his life, 
the future shaman undergoes a religious transformation, during which he 
communes with the spirits and changes his sex. Homosexuality is not the 
norm in these cultures, but it is still not viewed with the same horrified 
distaste as it is in our own. The norms of sex conduct may thus be 
culturally defined in considerable part, with different expected norms 
evoking different behavior.* , 

Among the Plains Indians of North America, an even more curious 


sexual deviation formerly took place. This was the institution of the 
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berdache, whereby a man took the role of a woman. This sexual transfer 
occurred at the age of puberty or later. The man assumed the dress of a 
woman, engaged in the activities commonly assigned to women, and even 
“married” another man. These men-women were either homosexuals or 
men who were unwilling or unable to compete with other men in mascu- 
line activities. The masculine role among the Plains Indians has tradi- 
tionally been that of a fearless warrior. The berdache was often a man 
who had neither the heart nor the fighting ability to perform his role. His 
status in the tribe was midway between that of men and women. He often 
excelled in beadwork, cooking, housekeeping, or any of the other tra- 
ditionally female skills. However, he was sometimes permitted to hunt, 
and he thereby retained some of the status of the male. The berdache 
was not, it is true, invested with the supernatural powers of the homo- 
sexual shaman. Nevertheless, he had a place in his world.* 

2. Cultural Norms and Social Isolation. Social isolation is regarded in 
our society as a personal tragedy. Prisoners often fear solitary confinement 
more keenly than corporal punishment. Extreme social isolation is con- 
sidered synonymous with insanity, since the individual loses the ability to 
communicate symbolically in meaningful fashion with his fellows. The 
self-absorption demanded by Buddhistic training in India therefore 
represents an ideal that to us would be the most unfortunate of all roles. 
“The candidate is trained to remove himself as completely as possible 
from the society of other persons, not in the physical sense of withdrawal 
-but rather in the mental sense of completely losing himself in a trancelike 
‘state. In our culture, such a condition is deemed pathological, whereas in 
the Hindu culture it is regarded as the most enviable state possible for 
mortal man.° 

A similar disparity of definition may be found in our own culture at 
different historical periods. In the Middle Ages, the self-imposed isolation 
of the saint was viewed with the greatest veneration, Saint Simeon 
Stylites spent twenty years perched high upon a pillar, where his con- 
‘templation of the eternal truths was practically uninterrupted by the 
intrusion of mundane considerations, Saint Francis of Assisi gave away 
his clothes and all his worldly possessions and dedicated himself to a life 
of renunciation. Thousands of ordinary persons took the monastic vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience and devoted their lives to good works 
and meditation. The conduct of the saint at the present time would be 
regarded as eccentric, and those who engaged therein would be con- 

4 Ibid., pages 243-245. 
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sidered at the very least neurotic, if not mentally unbalanced. The saints 
of the Middle Ages would clearly be viewed as abnormal personalities in 
our day. Definitions of the same conduct vary from one epoch to another.® 

3. Cultural Norms and Personal Delusions. We have suggested that the 
man who is firmly convinced that he is Napoleon is considered mentally 
unbalanced in modern society. In our social structure, there is supposed 
to be a reasonable consistency between the role the person conceives of 
himself as playing and that which he actually plays. Too glaring a dis- 
crepancy between these two elements is regarded at the least as unseemly, 
if not actively dangerous to the ordered pattern of social relationships. 
Persistent and vocal delusions of grandeur are symptoms of personal 
abnormality with us, although they may not have the same significance in 
societies with different cultural norms. Similarly, men who identify 
themselves with the winds, the heavens, and the other elements are 
adjudged candidates for mental hospitals in the United States. 

Among certain tribes of Northwest Coast Indians, however, similar 
delusions constitute normal behavior for the chiefs, who are considered 
very great men. These leaders devote long and eloquent speeches to the 
clorification of themselves and their prowess, which orations are intended 
to leave no doubt in the minds of the listeners concerning the superhuman 
powers of the speaker. The oratory that resounds about the banquet 
tables of these chiefs would in our society be heard only in the corridors 
of mental hospitals, where the less violent psychotics are sometimes 
allowed to exchange experiences. The chiefs may or may not be con- 
vinced of the truth of their own claims. The point is that any individual 
in our society who spoke of himself in such consistently grandiose terms 


would be suspect.” 


Cultural Isolation and Personality 
The normal individual is in constant communication with others. Inter- 
ruptions in these symbolic contacts are injurious to the personality. Man 
must continually renew his social relationships if he is to continue as an 
adequate member of society. It has been stated that the man who prefers 
continuous and unbroken solitude is either beast or god. Ordinary mortals 
hate and fear solitude and distrust those who voluntarily seek it. Per- 
sonality arises in the midst of the social contacts of normal life. When the 
individual is cut off from these contacts, he suffers an impairment of his 
personality, The factors that produce this isolation take different forms. 


6 Cf, John M. Mecklin, The Passing of the Saint: a Study of a Cultural Type. 
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We may point out some of the ways in which cultural participation is 
rendered difficult or impossible.§ ; 

1. Physical Difficulties. The individual who is deaf, dumb, or blind is 
under certain obvious handicaps for complete social participation. The 
degree of isolation differs according to the extent of the organic impair- 
ment. Each malady has its own peculiar problems. The deaf person can 
see others talking but cannot hear what they are saying. He may imagine 
that they are making disparaging remarks about him or pitying him for 
his incapacity. The blind person can hear others’ voices but is unable to 
see the gestures that are so important to communication. He is also 
unable without very considerable effort to tap the rich source of culture 
found in the written word. Personal difficulties of this kind do not neces- 
sarily produce abnormal personalities. Many persons with serious visual, 
auditory, or speech handicaps have overcome these barriers to social 
participation. The difficulties accompanying such adjustments, however, 
are great. 

2. Mental Deficiency. Culture consists in the shared experiences of 
human beings. The process of sharing implies common symbolic mean- 
ings. Personality is based upon the use made of assimilated experience. 
The development of the personality is not simply a matter of physical 
growth, during which the adult personality emerges by a process of 
biological maturation. The personality grows and develops through the 
participation of the individual in the social group, through which process 
he gains access to the cultural heritage. This participation occurs on a 
symbolic level, and the person learns the meanings attached to verbal 
symbols through the process of language. He also learns to take the role 
of the other and the role of the generalized other toward himself and to 
view himself as an object in these terms.® He learns to communicate with 
others, and thus learns what they can teach him. He must also learn to 
communicate with himself through the internalized symbolic imagery of 
language. A minimum of genic mental ability is necessary for such par- 
ticipation. Persons with mental deficiencies are unable to enter the world 
of meanings on the same level as normal persons. 

Different levels of innate mental ability therefore allow varying degrees 
of participation, The moron is only slightly below normal in intelligence 
and is correspondingly handicapped only on the level of the more subtle 
shades of meaning and in situations involving complex personal adjust- 
ments. Such persons are able to play fairly adequate roles in many of the 

§Cf. Kingsley Davis, “Final Note on a Case of Extreme Isolation,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 52:432-437 (March, 1947), 
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simpler social situations and can function adequately under circum- 
stances where the difficulty of choice is not great. The imbecile is in- 
capable of playing a normal role in the group, although he can care for 
his own rudimentary bodily needs. His mental age remains on the level 
of a child of three to seven years, which means that he is unable to grasp 
any but the simplest social meanings. He cannot develop into a normal 
adult human being. 

The idiot cannot take even a minimum part in society. He has a 
mental age of less than three years, beyond which he will never advance. 
This means that he will never participate on any but the most childish 
level. The symbols and abstractions of the adult are completely beyond 
his grasp. He is apparently unable to take the role of the other in any 
but the simplest relationships, and the role of the generalized other is 
altogether outside his abilities, The idiot is hardly a human being in any 
recognizable sense of the word, and his personality remains on the most 
elementary level. 

The nature of the social environment is an important determinant of 
the degree of cultural participation necessary for “normal” personality 
development. Some environments are more complex than others and 
require a correspondingly higher complement of mental equipment to 
adjust. The individual of borderline intelligence may evolve a satisfactory 
personality in a simple environment in which he can function adequately 
with his limited mental heritage. As long as he stays in this environment, 
he is all right. When some external crisis (such as a war) dislodges him 
from his familiar surroundings, he may be unable to make the necessary 
adjustment. Similarly, when the subnormal individual migrates from the 
rural area to the city, he may be lost in a society that requires constant 
adjustments to new situations. Morons who learn a single simple job may 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to learn another and more complicated 
job, thereby losing much of the usefulness acquired in the simpler occu- 
pation. Isolation from the cultural heritage is thus a matter of degree. 
The person who is “normal” (i.¢., adequately adjusted) in one environ- 
ment may be decidedly “abnormal” (i.e., maladjusted) in another. 

3. Mental Derangement. Whereas mental deficiency is ordinarily 
inherited, mental derangement is usually “acquired.” Mental derange- 
ment results from the impairment of an apparently normal mind by 
physical or social difficulties. The mentally deranged person is unable to 
maintain normal contacts with the other members of the group, contacts 
that he was once able to carry on. Many of the shared meanings of the 
group are therefore lost to the mentally deranged, even as they are to the 
mentally deficient. We shall consider the principal forms of mental 
derangement in the next chapter. We are interested here in suggesting 
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that the world of the mentally deranged is characterized by cultural 
isolation, which the normal individual is unable to penetrate. The psy- 
chotic person uses the words he learned during his personality develop- 
ment. These words do not, however, mean the same things to the mentally 
deranged and the normal person. The symbolic process of communication 
has broken down. The meanings do not come through. 

Social isolation works reciprocally with mental derangement. Many 
of the original symptoms apparently reflect the initial isolation of the 
deranged person from the group. The incidence of certain types of 
insanity among the foreign born in this country, for example, is unusually 
high. This suggests that their inability to participate completely in the 
culture of the new country may have unfortunate results upon their 
personalities. Cut off by language and other barriers from American 
culture, their condition is one of partial isolation. They are, in a literal 
sense, marginal men,?° and this status may be harmful to their personality 
structure. The lonely and introverted boy may similarly develop mental 
difficulties if this condition continues until early maturity. The developing 
symptoms of the mentally deranged person further isolate him from the 
company of normal individuals. The lack of social participation is ac- 
centuated by the evolving nature of the difficulty itself. The personality 
becomes increasingly abnormal and antisocial as the barrier widens 
between himself and others. 

4, Social Difficulties. Social difficulties involve the failure of com- 
munication without obvious physical impairment. The place of the 
individual in the social structure determines to a large extent the degree 
and kind of his cultural participation. The boy born of poor Polish 
immigrants on the lower East Side has obvious difficulties in the way of 
complete participation in American culture. His poverty may oblige him 
to go to work at an early age, thus depriving him of the educational tools 
with which to assimilate the full culture. His parents may, on the other 
hand, provide for his education at great sacrifice and thereby give him 
the theoretical equipment for participation in the American social herit- 
age. At the same time, however, he may be prevented from the complete 
realization of his capacities by the barriers of ethnic or religious prejudice. 
Social factors thus contribute to the incomplete fulfillment of personality 
by prohibiting full participation in the cultural heritage. 

Other social barriers prevent the person from complete participation in 
the culture of the larger group. The unemployed are kept from partici- 
pation in many phases of a pecuniary society. Many of the experiences 
considered important to cultural participation are denied the unemployed 
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because they cannot afford them. Their children may be deprived of 
elementary participation in the cultural heritage if their clothes are so 
ragged that they cannot go to school. Other economically underprivileged 
groups are similarly unable to utilize the full opportunities of the culture. 
Sharecroppers in many areas of the South cannot send their children to 
school because there are no adequate schools. Unsatisfactory educational 
facilities are the heritage of millions of children in different parts of the 
country. The migratory casual laborer travels from one area to another 
in search of work. Even when he can find it, his children are unable to 
participate fully in the life of the group. Participation in the normal 
community is perforce often rudimentary and fleeting. The settled group 
contacts so vital to normal personality development are inadequate or 
lacking completely.™ 

Other groups are cut off from participation in the culture of the 
community by various social barriers. Criminals live in a subculture of 
their own, at least in terms of many social practices and moral judgments. 
Property, law, order, and even human life have a different meaning to 
the criminal than to the ordinary man and woman. The community 
defines the activities of the criminal as abnormal and unlawful and he 
tends to take the role assigned him by society. Prostitutes live irregular 
lives and inhabit other moral subcultures that influence their personalities. 
Promiscuous sex relations for hire are defined as abnormal by society, 
and women who provide these relations are considered abandoned. 
These and other outlawed groups do not participate in the organized 
culture of the society to the same extent as does the ordinary person. 
Some critics suggest that this withdrawal is voluntary on the part of these 
marginal groups and their segregation is a punishment for their trans- 
gressions, Be that as it may, the fact remains that the personality is 
modified by the barriers between it and the rest of society. 

5. Racial Difficulties. The most important barrier to complete par- 
ticipation in American culture is race. We shall consider race as one of 
the components of our society in a subsequent chapter. We are concerned 
here with the role of racial differences as visible barriers setting off one 
Segment of society from the rest and interfering with the cultural Pas 
ticipation of the minority group. The result of this segregation is ae 
in the personalities of some fifteen million persons in this country. The 
accident of skin color is sufficient to deprive ten per cent of the age 
of their proportionate share in the cultural heritage, irrespective o! 
individual ability, 

nM rt and Recommendations, Federal 
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The Negro is the principal sufferer from the prejudice that prohibits 
minority groups from full participation. Other racially different groups, 
such as the Chinese, Japanese, and Mexican, also fall in this category, not 
to mention certain ethnic and religious groups. But the Negro is the most 
dramatic example in this country of cultural participation handicapped 
by racial differences. The deprivations to which he is exposed range all 
the way from the elementary right to safety and security of his person to 
the right to vote and hold office. The Negro is restrained from partici- 
pation by unequal educational facilities; discrimination in public and 
private schools; housing restrictions; restricted right to health services; 
segregation in public means of transportation; limited access to many 
forms of public accommodation; and by discrimination in other vital 
areas of social relationships. The result is that the Negro has long been 
a “second-class citizen” in many parts of the country, cut off by legal and 
unwritten patterns of segregation from full participation in the culture.** 


Crisis and Personality 


The failure of an individual to adjust to his social environment brings 
about a maladjustment in his personality. Each person builds his per- 
sonality, consciously and unconsciously, upon certain elements in the 
culture pattern, whether human beings, material possessions, or social 
values. The lover may build his life pattern about his beloved, who may 
desert him, jilt him, divorce him, or die. Any one of these contingencies 
necessitates a drastic readjustment of the personality. Another may 
adjust his personality about some abstract value, such as truth, honor, or 
justice. When these values are violated, the individual may be lost. Men 
who have seen their country betrayed by traitors in high places feel their 
personal world crumbling about them. They may reorient their per- 
sonalities about some new value and thereby maintain their own integrity. 
During World War II, the French people salvaged some of their dignity, 
lost by the defeat of 1940, by active participation in the Resistance move- 
ment. If persons cannot make such a therapeutic adjustment, their 
personalities may become maladjusted. Men live by ideals. 

A crisis may be viewed as the interruption of the relationship between 
a person and his values. This break in individual expectations may be 
gradual, as the person slowly realizes that his idol has feet of clay. His 
position in the group may be undermined by imperceptible stages as he 
fears that he will lose his job, that his wife is unfaithful, or that he will 
lose his health, The crisis may also come rapidly with the sudden death 


122A dramatic statement of this situation is given in The Report of the Presi- 
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of his wife, his dismissal from an apparently secure position, or an un- 
foreseen failure of a bank that wipes out the savings of a lifetime. 
Whether it comes slowly or rapidly, the crisis disrupts the accustomed 
social roles of the individual. His status is threatened and his personality 
with it, Personality is the product of these social relationships and the 
opinions of others toward them. When the relationships are interrupted, 
the personality suffers a corresponding maladjustment.* 

The life of the average individual becomes so routinized that he can 
perform many of his habitual functions without thinking about them. 
The expectations of the group have become an integral part of his per- 
sonality. He could not depart from these patterns if he wished. For the 
most part, he has no wish to do so. But life does not always run smoothly. 
Drastic interruptions in the life scheme come to every man, and previous 
expectations do not apply to the new situation. Faced with such an 
impasse, the individual must change his habits, reorient his personality, 
and modify his role—at least in part. Death, illness, war, unemployment, 
and divorce are some of the crises that may upset the stability of the 
personality. 

The majority of persons are able to meet these crises with comparative 
equanimity. They are startled, wounded, grieved, and perplexed, but they 
carry on somehow. Some persons are unable to make the necessary 
adjustment to their changed status. The death of a wife, the loss of a job, 
or the prospect of total war finds them psychically unprepared. They must 
face the future without the security that comes from possessions, home, 
and a family. The foundation of their personality is shaken. They may 
unconsciously attempt to solve these difficulties by escaping into a world 
of organized fantasy wherein they no longer face the necessity of making 
their own decisions. In the following chapter, we shall consider some of 
the specific types of behavior arising from these crises and the forms that 
they may take, Here we are interested in indicating that such flights may 
take place if the person is unable to solve his problems in an accepted 
way. 

Every person must thus face certain crises. Serious illness and the death 
of those we love are inevitable in a mortal world. No man can perma- 
nently escape crises of this kind. Many interruptions in the normal 
relationships between a person and his values, however, do not arise from 
the mortality of the flesh. These latter crises are the product of the society 
in which we live. Unemployment is not “natural” in its origins or inci- 
lence, Economic insecurity has no physiological basis. Business failures are 


18 Mabel A. Elliott. and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganization (Third 
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not “acts of God.” Stock prices do not respond to the force of gravity. 
Wars are not caused by an “instinct of pugnacity.” Crime is not the 
behavior of “born criminals.” Personality maladjustment arises in large 
part because of crises brought about by social conditions. Some societies 
are more dynamic than others and crises occur more rapidly in them. 
Rapid social change brings breakdowns in personality. The maladjust- 
ments of society and those of the personality are often two aspects of the 
same thing. 


Cultural Conflict and Personality 


Personality maladjustment thus reflects cultural maladjustment. A well- 
integrated culture will presumably not produce as many maladjusted 
personalities as a disintegrated one.1* Cultures that are full of glaring 
contradictions will produce more than their share of personality diffi- 
culties. Unemployed persons who at the same time are told that they are 
completely free thus experience one of the contradictions of our society. 
Families whose wants are indefinitely stimulated by advertising but 
whose purchasing power is curtailed by a limited income meet another 
cultural contradiction. Women brought up with the belief that their place 
is in the home may find the adjustment difficult when they are forced to 
go to work after the death of their husbands. The culture of the United 
States is full of contradictions that have arisen from the rapid social 
changes that have taken place in some phases and not in others. 

The person in our culture is subject to conflicting group expectations. 
Some groups expect him to act in a certain way, others in another. His 
family may have one set of expectations, his school another, his church 
another, and his business still another. In many respects, these expec- 
tations coincide. Family, school, church, and business agree on the sanctity 
of private property, but in many other respects they disagree. ‘The church 
emphasizes spiritual values above the pecuniary values of the market 
place. Business is organized about a monetary set of values. The humani- 
tarian attitudes inculcated by the family and the church stress the in- 
tegrity of the individual personality. Business has different criteria. Many 
other contradictions mark the pattern of American culture.’® 'The indi- 
vidual absorbs these contradictory attitudes, which become part of his 

14 Ralph Kramer, “The Conceptual Status of Social Disorganization,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 48:466-474 (January, 1943). 

15 Cf. Read Bain, “Our Schizoid Culture,” Sociology and Social Research, 
19: 266-276 (January-February, 1935). 

16 For a classic analysis of the American culture pattern in these terms, sce 
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personality. Most people are able to reconcile these conflicting expec- 
tations. Some are not.”* 

Personality conflicts take a number of forms in our society. Even among 
those who conform to the customary pattern in every important respect, 
some conflicts are apparent. The individual need not be a deviant or 
nonconformist to be confused in his personality. This state of affairs does 
not arise because of any inherent defect in the personality or because the 
individual is intellectually unable to absorb the values of our society. 
Many of these difficulties arise because the individual has absorbed the 
values too well. His confusion reflects the confusion of the culture, not 
any weakness or incapacity of his own. Some of the values of our society 
are clearly incompatible. The individual who accepts all of these values 
with equal faith may find himself in a state of permanent confusion. 

Persons fail to live up to the expectations of our society in various 
respects. The expectations centering about economic status constitute 
some of those that the individual is often unable to meet. Men who live 
up to the goals of pecuniary success are presumably secure in their own 
personalities, at least in this respect. The secure person is thus the one 
with insurance policies, money in the bank, securities in the safe deposit 
box, and a steady and lucrative position. Few persons in our society are 
able to attain all these evidences of security, at least to the extent they 
would like, Hence they may lack a sense of attainment. The natives of 
the Society Islands also lack these evidences of pecuniary respectability. 
But their personalities do not become disorganized as a result, because 
the goals of their culture are different. Status in the Society Islands is 
determined by other factors than bank accounts and negotiable securities. 
Insecurity and personal inadequacy are defined in cultural (and relative) 
terms. A man is inadequate if he fails to meet the patterned expectations 
of his society. Personal maladjustment may result from his consistent 
failure to do so.** 

Competition is another value in our moral structure. Competition in 
business constitutes (in theory) the ideal condition, even though the 
yrowth of large-scale enterprise has rendered pure competition increas- 
ingly illusory in certain fields. Competition extends into many other fields 
of social relationships. Families compete in matters of expenditure, each 
attempting to outdo the other in the degree of “conspicuous consump- 
tion.” Children compete for popularity among their fellows and for marks 

17 Cf. Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie: Revisions and Ex- 
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from their teachers. Girls compete for the admiration of boys and vice 
versa. Competition is not absent from the inner circle of the family. Here 
the children compete for the attention of the parents. The father and son 
may (subconsciously) compete for the affection of the mother, and the 
mother and daughter for the attention of the father. 

The integration of the personality may depend upon the ability to 
compete successfully for such values as popularity, love, prestige, or 
money. A certain amount of such friendly rivalry is desirable for the 
personality in our culture, where the individual must learn to compete 
with his fellows. Children, adolescents, and adults enjoy competition 
under circumstances where the loser does not lose all. In some phases of 
our culture, however, the competitive risks are very great. Intolerable 
tensions may arise as the individual struggles to hold on to his job, keep 
his store open, or run his business at’a profit. So much is at stake that he 
is a prey to morbid fears concerning his inability to maintain himself in 
a competitive world. The expectations of our society are clear in this 
respect. The individual who is unable to measure up to his expected role 
may undergo frustrations in his personality.*° 

We have stressed unsuccessful competition for economic success as an 
element in personality frustration because of the importance of this value 
in our society. Individuals in other societies are unable to measure up to 
the prevailing expectations in other respects, such as martial prowess, 
physical skill, religious fervor, or philosophic contemplation. Personality 
difficulties undoubtedly arise from a lack of success in playing the roles 
assigned by other cultures. It is doubtful, however, if other societies have 
such a large number of persons who are unable to measure up to basic 
role-expectations as is the case in our society. In theory, everyone can 
become a millionaire, or attain a solid economic competence. In practice, 
a comparatively small percentage of the working population can ever 
attain this exalted goal. Many of the neurotic stresses and strains of per- 
sonality may result from this massive failure to realize the ideal role. 

Frustrations of this type are more prevalent in dynamic, heterogeneous 
societies than in comparatively static, homogeneous societies. In the latter, 
the ideal personality type is easier for the average individual to attain. 
Furthermore, the standards of personality are not continually changing, 
leaving many individuals equipped to fill a role that is already partially 
obsolete. The individual in our society is expected to rise in the social 
scale, to “better” himself by attaining a higher standard of living and a 
better job than his father. Such a role pattern undoubtedly fosters “prog- 
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ress” (or at least change) but it also leads to frustration. In a simple and 
homogeneous society, the individual aspires to be like his parents, to 
carry on the family role, and to deviate as little as possible from the way 
of life of his ancestors. These two forms of culture—the one restlessly 
dynamic and the other placidly static—are reflected in the corresponding 
personality types. We have committed ourselves to the dynamic. The 
personalities of our society reflect this choice.*° 

Various efforts have been made to adjust the individual to the ex- 
pectations of his central role in respect to economic and other forms of 
attainment, Until recently, the individual who was unable to live up to 
the expectations of his role was considered biologically inadequate and 
perhaps even morally unsatisfactory. Hence little was done for such 
persons save keep them alive with the minimum of expense and trouble 
to the group. Insofar as these efforts had any theoretical foundation, the 
theory was that the individual should be adjusted to the social role and 
his personality fitted into the pattern established by tradition. Charity 
followed this general point of view, as did the early idea of social work. 
The traditional role patterns that had arisen in the course of social 
development were assumed to be the only possible ones and the individual 
had no choice but to adjust to them as best he could. The deviant non- 
conformist was considered a failure, no matter what the conditions of his 
deviation and nonconformity. 

More recently, the conceptual foundation both of personality and its 
rehabilitation has changed considerably. The social roles established by 
the slow accretion of the folkways and mores are coming to be viewed as 
social products and not as semidivine pronouncements. The luminous 
conception has therefore crept into social thinking that the social roles 
may themselves be changed, at least to the extent that more persons may 
live up to expectations. Social engineering is, in one sense, the process 
whereby the individual is assisted to economic success, or at least economic 
stability, by the benign functioning of government. Minimum wages, social 
security, health insurance, old age pensions, mothers’ aid, and public 
housing are some of the techniques for bringing about role changes on a 
large scale. 

These efforts are in their comparative infancy and many persons still 
experience the frustration that comes from failure to fulfill the expec- 
tations of their social role. These efforts toward social engineering will 
presumably continue and will take many hitherto unexpected forms. As 
the opportunities for the individual to attain the goals of our society are 
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increased by these and related means, the maladjustments of personality 
arising from such failures may be expected to decrease.** 

A normal personality is thus usually considered as one that is adjusted 
to the going culture. A final problem of definition and analysis arises 
when there is reason to believe that the social norms of a particular 
society are themselves psychotic, or at least neurotic, by generally accepted 
standards. Nazi Germany, for example, seemingly adopted as a collective 
delusion the mandate to rule the world in the name of the Master Race, 
or at least as much of the world as she could conquer and hold by military 
force. Individuals inside Hitler’s Third Reich had to accept the official 
social norms, values, definitions, and expectations—or suffer dire conse- 
quences. At the very least, they had to espouse the official line openly, 
whatever they may have actually believed privately. 

A large majority of the German people apparently did accept the Nazi 
ideology, with its assumptions that appeared to the outside world as the 
ravings of a paranoid. Those who refused to accept the official delusions 
were defined as deviants, and were either “reeducated,” incarcerated in 
concentration camps, or murdered, From the point of view of western 
civilization in general, however, these “abnormal” persons were normal 
human beings and the “normal” Nazis were fit subjects for psychiatric 
study.”? 
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The Extent of the Problem 


Half a million persons are currently languishing in the nation’s hospitals 
for the mentally diseased. Thousands more are suffering from mental 
disease but are not hospitalized. Millions face serious mental difficulties at 
some time in their lives. Some will recover. Others will grow progressively 
worse, These potential mental cases are apparently normal today, with 
nothing in their obvious behavior to suggest the dread fate in store for 
them. They go to school, have dates, play games, work, and plan for the 
future. These plans involve the tacit assumption that they will face 
serious physical illness during their lives. But mental illness is something 
they do not expect. The progressive disorganization of the personality is 
still something too mysterious and dreadful for most persons to contem- 
plate. 

At the end of the year 1948, there were 543,127 patients in hospitals 
for the permanent care of the mentally diseased.1 This was a larger 
hospitalized figure than that for all other illnesses combined. More 
persons are thus hospitalized for mental disease at any one time than for 
all other diseases. The monetary cost to the nation of these thousands of 
wasted lives is tremendous.? The social cost is literally beyond compu- 
tation. Individual lives are ruined, families are disrupted, and social 
relationships are shattered. The disorganization of personality is an 
expensive and tragic process. 

During the year 1948, there were 101,218 persons admitted for the 
first time to state hospitals for mental disease. This figure comprised 
54,698 males and 46,520 females. The rate per 100,000 of the population 
for total first admissions was 69.7, as compared to 65.7 for 1947. In 1948, 
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there were 39,621 deaths in state mental hospitals, and 76,892 persons 
were discharged. With more than half a million persons “on the books” 
of the state mental hospitals at any one time and more than one hundred 
thousand new patients annually admitted for the first time, the extent of 
the disorganization of the personality may be easily seen.* It has been 
estimated that one out of every twelve persons may, at some time in his 
life, be expected to receive some form of institutional treatment for mental 
disease.* 

The number of persons in mental hospitals has steadily increased over 
the past thirty years. This does not necessarily mean that there has been a 
corresponding increase in the absolute number of mentally deranged 
persons during this period. Strictly speaking, the trend merely means that 
there have been more patients in mental hospitals at the beginning of 
each decade than at the beginning of the previous decade. This increase 
may mean a rise in the absolute rate of mental disease. It may also merely 
reflect the increased facilities available for the custody of such persons. 
In the past, most of the mentally diseased were cared for in the home. 
As more mental hospitals have been established, more of these unfor- 
tunates were committed to professional care. The general public is, 
furthermore, becoming increasingly aware of the nature and treatment of 
mental disease, The gradual lifting of the veil of secrecy has increased 
the number sent to hospitals. Hence, personality disorganization in its 
most acute form may or may not be increasing as our society becomes 
more complex and dynamic. In any event, the growing recognition and 
treatment of these difficulties presents a social problem of the first 
magnitude. 


The Deviant Personality 


The normal personality, as we have suggested, takes many different 
forms, The abnormal (or deviant) personality also reflects nature and 
nurture in a variety of ways.° Criminals, prostitutes, alcoholics, and hoboes 
are all abnormal (deviant) personalities in the sense that their behavior 
departs at some point from the normal standards of conventional conduct. 
Such persons fail to assume the conventional roles assigned to them by 
society, either because they are temperamentally unable to do so or 
because their experience directs them into deviant roles, Those who are 
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unable or unwilling to adjust to normal group expectations in one or 
more important respects are usually persons of normal mental equipment 
whose lives have been directed into activities and roles of which society 
disapproves. But they are not mentally deranged, nor is their personality 
disorganized.® 

Such deviant persons are capable of understanding and assuming a 
normal (i.e., conformist) role in the group, provided they are given the 
proper environmental conditions. They are perfectly able to grasp the 
definitions of the group in most matters outside their particular form of 
deviation. The criminal, for example, may be good to his mother, loyal 
to his friends, go to church, and obey the traffic laws, even though his role 
in certain other respects deviates from that of the rest of the group. In 
short, he has in no sense fled from reality into a dream world all his own. 
The criminal does not inhabit a private universe from which normal 
contacts are barred, even though some aspects of his role are beyond the 
pale of normal society. His personality is not disorganized, and in many 
relationships he continues to conform to the ordinary group expectations. 


The Feeble-Minded 


Nor are the feeble-minded in the same category as those who have 
suffered a disorganization of personality. Many of the feeble-minded have 
never had any personality, at least as judged by adult standards. Con- 
genital limitations do not allow idiots, imbeciles, and morons to develop 
so that they can play fully normal roles in the group. As we have seen, 
idiots remain on the mental level of an infant, whereas imbeciles can 
assume the role of a child of three to five years. Morons more nearly 
approach the borderline adult level, although many complex social 
relationships are beyond their powers, The personality of the moron 
remains on the level of that of a grammar-school child, and more involved 
mental gymnastics are ordinarily beyond his ability.” 

It was formerly assumed that feeble-mindedness was incurable and that 
nothing could be done with such persons. Recent research has questioned 
this assumption and has suggested that, to some extent at least, what has 
been diagnosed as feeble-mindedness may instead be the response of a 
normal person to a frustrating environment.’ Other research has shown 
that the Intelligence Quotient of children formerly considered to be 
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feeble-minded has definitely improved under a stimulating environment, 
where the child was given encouragement and some incentive to learn. 
‘This does not mean that those in the lower brackets of intellectual equip- 
ment (i.e., the idiots and imbeciles) can be perceptibly improved through 
training and education. It does suggest, however, that persons on the 
borderline level may be considerably helped by proper environmental 
incentives to develop a personality more in keeping with normal ex- 
pectations than was formerly believed possible.° 

The feeble-minded and the insane are often confused. Neither type can 
play a wholly adequate role in adult society. The similarity between these 
two groups, however, lies only in the fact that their difficulties stem from 
that undefined realm that we call the “mental.” Here the similarity stops. 
The feeble-minded are apparently restricted by mental limitations from 
the start, The insane person presumably had normal mental equipment at 
birth. He may have had certain congenital taints (such as syphilis) that 
will ultimately cause his central nervous system to deteriorate. But the 
majority of the insane have no such diseased physical heritage. Their genic 
mental structure is apparently normal. Some psychotic (insane) persons 
are extremely brilliant. Many fine minds hover perilously close to the brink 
of insanity, A few fall over, whereas the majority manage to carry on 
without suffering a mental breakdown, Not all brilliant persons, of course, 
are potential psychotics, nor are all psychotics potential geniuses. Most of 
those who suffer personality disorganization are drawn from the great 
middle intellectual group in the population. There is presumably nothing 
biologically wrong with them at birth. The forces that disorganize their 
personalities are primarily social. The exact nature of these forces has 
remained largely unexplored. 


Insanity and Personality Disorganization 


Insanity is a relative term. There is no sharp dividing line separating the 
“insane” person from the “normal.” Personality verges from the normal 
into the abnormal, the organized into the disorganized. Some persons may 
appear perfectly “normal” in all respects, except that they have a fixed 
belief that someone is attempting to murder them. Others are subject 
to periodic mental outbursts during which they are unable to control 
their behavior. Others suffer from recurrent “nervous breakdowns” 
during which they are unable to play their accustomed roles in the 
group, Many persons are in such a marginal position, wherein their 
conduct may or may not be formally defined as insane. Their difficulties 

® Bernadine G. Schmidt, Changes in Personal, Social and Intellectual Behavior 
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may persist over an extended period or they may be transitory. During 
their worst periods, the sufferers may be incarcerated in an institution; 
when they are able to resume their roles, they are released. Persons 
whose behavior does not conflict too drastically with the role assigned to 
them may never be considered psychotic, no matter what their private 
thoughts may be. Overt behavior is usually the final determinant in such 
decisions. 

The individual who fails to fulfill any of the expectations of the group 
is manifestly disorganized. His conception of his own role has become 
completely foreign to that held by other persons. His behavior is there- 
fore unpredictable because he does not operate within the same frame of 
reference as others. His goals are apparently not those of other persons, 
nor are his interpretations of external events intelligible to them. So 
unpredictable is his behavior that other persons cannot take his role and 
put themselves in his place. He is cut off from significant communication 
with others and his world remains a private one. He has failed to main- 
tain a satisfactory adjustment to his status and role. Such a definition is 
admittedly somewhat inadequate because of the variations possible in the 
definition of “satisfactory.” The actual behavior, however, is no more 
precise than the definition. Personal disorganization takes a variety of 
forms, some readily discernible to the layman and others not always clear 
even to a psychiatrist.'° 

The legal definition of insanity is even more ambiguous. The law 
defines an individual as insane if he is unable to distinguish between 
right and wrong, and hence is not responsible for his actions.'* ‘This legal 
concept has some validity in a simple society where the mores and laws 
are clearly defined and the majority of persons can readily agree upon 
the nature of right and wrong, morality and immorality, normality and 
abnormality. In a complex society, however, no such agreement is possible. 
The individual is exposed to the expectations of many groups with 
divergent points of view and his role is often not clearly defined. He may 
fulfill the expectations of one group and violate those of another. Both 
the social and legal definitions of insanity are thus admittedly confused. 

The sociological concept of personality disorganization in final analysis 
resolves itself into a question of communication. The organization of the 
personality and the social self is based upon the communication of signif- 
icant symbols between the person and the other members of the group. 
This process characterizes the evolution of the personality from the early 
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months of infancy and continues throughout his life, The personality 
expands as the child learns to take the role of the other and then of the 
generalized other toward himself, thus stimulating himself through the 
use of meaningful symbols. Whether the communication goes on within 
the psyche of the person or whether it brings him into direct contact with 
other persons, the process is essentially a social one. “In other words,” as 
one authority has it, “communication is the outgrowth of repeated social 
acts and is in itself an organization of well-defined social habits, which 
are maintained adequately as any other social habits are, through con- 
tinued operation under conditions of shared activity.” ** 

In the same sense, the process of personality disorganization is also 
social in essence. The language of the psychotic consists of the same 
symbols as other persons employ, but the disorganized person uses these 
symbols differently. His meanings are private and known only to himself, 
whereas the symbolic communication of normal human beings is by 
definition based upon mutual intelligibility. Symbols have meaning only 
as they are agreed upon by the persons using them. In the normal person, 
the shared symbols form an intricate structure in the psyche, and they are 
continually tested by communication with others. In the psychotic, these 
basic meanings are lost. His conduct becomes “unreasonable,” which 
means that he is unable to sce things in the same way as does the normal 
person. The person can “reason” only by the use of symbols; when the 
system of symbols breaks down, his reason goes with it. The psychotic is 
literally unable to explain his behavior in terms that make sense to the 
normal person. 

‘The disorganization of the personality occurs along a wide sector, from 
the comparatively normal to the completely psychotic. The field of the 
mental disorders is divided into two general categories, the psychoses and 
the neuroses. The psychotic is so disorganized that he cannot play a 
normal role. The neurotic is much nearer the normal. He is, to be sure, 
not completely adjusted to his status and role, but his conduct is suf- 
ficiently close to the expectations of others to enable him to live with 
them more or less adequately. Psychotics are usually hospitalized when 
the nature and extent of their personality disorganization is known. 
Neurotics are seldom hospitalized because their situation is ordinarily not 
sufficiently acute to warrant such measures. Psychotics are frequently a 
menace to themselves as well as others. They are placed in hospitals to 
protect other persons from possible harm as well as to submit to treatment 


themselves. 
Neurotics are often aware of the nature of their personality problems, 
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but are unable to cure them without outside help, Psychotics are ordi- 
narily unaware of the existence of their malady and their conduct often 
seems normal to themselves. They act for reasons that to them seem good 
and sufficient, and their roles do not appear incongruous to themselves. 
Normal communication cannot penetrate the barrier of their psychosis. 
They do not listen to reason as do normal persons, nor are their premises 
those of others. Persuasion often falls upon deaf ears. Force may only 
intensify their conflict with the normal world. 


The Organic Psychoses 


The psychoses are divided into the organic and the functional. The former 
are those mental derangements for which there is a demonstrable organic 
basis. In the organic psychoses, the structure of the brain and central 
nervous system is impaired by physical causes. The principal organic 

_ psychoses are cerebral arteriosclerosis, senile dementia, general paresis, 
and alcoholic psychosis. We shall consider these four types of personality 
disorganization in the order of their numerical incidence, as measured by 
first admissions to hospitals for mental disease.** 

1, Cerebral Arteriosclerosis. This is the most prevalent of the organic 
psychoses, with 15.7 per cent of all first admissions in 1948 so diagnosed. 
The organic difficulty in this case comes from the hardening of the arteries 
of the brain. The circulation of the blood to the brain is thereby impeded 
and the patient may suffer motor as well as mental difficulties. He may 
be unable to talk or he may be partially paralyzed. His general mental 
powers are seriously impaired, He finds difficulty in doing mental work 
that formerly he could perform easily. He loses his memory and has 
difficulty in concentrating. He may become irritable as he realizes that he 
will probably never recover his full mental powers. His personality 
deteriorates under the physical changes of the disease. 

2. Senile Dementia. All men grow old. Mental and physical powers 
tend to deteriorate as the person reaches the end of his allotted span of 
life. Senile dementia represents an exaggeration of this deterioration. The 
mind of the patient wanders and his physical coordination is sometimes 
difficult. Many of the difficulties of cerebral arteriosclerosis plague the 
senile dementia case. Confusion may become worse confounded in his 
mind, He may be unduly depressed or agitated by minor matters. He may 
entertain delusions of persecution or grandeur. He may contradict himself 
and others and fail to associate names and faces, even those of his family. 
This form of personality disorganization is especially unfortunate when it 
affects a person who was formerly unusually intelligent and able. Senile 
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dementia is the second most prevalent form of organic psychosis, with 12.5 
per cent of first admissions in 1948 falling in this category. 

3. General Paresis. Persons with advanced cases of syphilis experience 
a progressive deterioration of the central nervous system. Their difficulties 
may take a variety of forms, especially during the early stages of the 
disease. As the brain and nervous system become increasingly involved 
with this dread malady, the personality slowly disintegrates. The paretic 
becomes progressively more helpless, both mentally and physically. He 
may revert to an infantile mental condition, wherein his responses are 
limited to the most elementary reactions and he assumes the role of 
a child. Persons with paresis comprised 4.5 per cent of first admissions in 
1948. The difficulties of personality reorganization under these advanced 
conditions are virtually insuperable. 

4. Alcoholic Psychosis. Persons, with alcoholic psychosis comprised 5.0 
per cent of first admissions to mental hospitals in 1948. This group does 
not include the hundreds of thousands of persons who periodically drink 
themselves into varying stages of intoxication but who are not psychotic. 
Alcoholic psychosis is a definite form of mental derangement, induced by 
continuous, excessive, and compulsive application of strong drink. Unlike 
the victims of many other organic psychoses, however, the majority of 
alcoholic psychotics are eventually discharged, cither as cured or greatly 
improved. During the psychotic period, the individual may suffer from 
weird and terrifying hallucinations, during which he imagines himself 
attacked by all sorts of fantastic creatures. He may also suffer from 
delusions of persecution, which are sometimes accompanied by violent 
outbursts of rage. He may inflict serious physical injury upon the objects 
of his irrational anger. The mental activities of the psychotic are often 
seriously curtailed or disorganized by this organic cause, The individual 
may have difficulty concentrating for any length of time. His memory is 
often impaired, either temporarily or permanently, 

The organic psychoses represent the disorganization of the personality 
as a result of physical factors. Some of these psychoses, it is true, arise 
from social contacts. Syphilis results primarily from illicit sexual inter- 
course, with the ultimate disorganization of the personality occurring years 
later. Alcoholic psychosis may be precipitated by crises in social relation- 
ships. In these and similar fashions, the organic psychoses have an indirect 
relationship to society. The actual causal factors of these diseases are 
reasonably clear. There is no great mystery about the progressive de- 
terioration of the central nervous system by the spirochete of syphilis, 
which culminates in general paresis. Senility is the fate of many persons 
in the normal course of events. The degree of senile impairment varies 
from slight changes in personality to a virtually complete reversion to 
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childish behavior. Hardening of the arteries of the brain in cerebral 
arteriosclerosis plays a clearly demonstrable role in reducing the supply of 
blood to that vital organ, and thereby impairing the mental processes. 


THE FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOSES 


The functional psychoses are more complex. There is no discernible 
organic basis for most of these cases of personality disorganization. As 
defined by Norman Cameron, the functional psychoses subsume “those 
sweeping disorders for which no organic lesions and no toxins have 
consistently been demonstrated.” “4 Mental conflicts, crises, shocks, social 
isolation, and similar experiences appear to cause the functional types of 
disorganization. These social explanations do not fully account for the 
incidence of mental disease between individuals apparently subjected to 
the same general environmental forces. Some persons break down under 
the impetus of certain experiences. Others do not. It is possible that 
subtle constitutional differences may exist that make some individuals 
more susceptible to difficult personal experiences than others. Such 
differences, if they exist, have not yet been discovered. In the present 
stage of our knowledge, we can only proceed on the assumption that the 
functional psychoses are largely induced by cultural and social factors. 


Dementia Praecox 


Dementia praecox is the most prevalent form of personality disorgan- 
ization through mental disease. In the year 1948, first admissions for 
dementia praecox comprised 20.9 per cent of all patients. As the name 
signifies, dementia praecox is largely a disease of comparatively young 
persons. The median age of first admissions for this disease is considerably 
under that of any other form of psychosis. The age group from fifteen to 
forty-nine years show the highest first-admission rates for dementia 
praecox. Men and women thus tend to become involved with dementia 
praecox early in life, are admitted to mental hospitals, and may spend the 
rest of their lives in these institutions, their personalities slowly deteri- 
orating the while. The rate of discharge for this illness is comparatively 
low. Death offers the only release for many of these wasted lives. 
Dementia praecox is also known as schizophrenia, which term means 
(roughly) split personality.** This form of mental derangement involves 
a dissociation of the psyche, a progressive separation of the various 
14Norman Cameron, “The Functional Psychoses,” Chapter 29 in J. McV. 
Hunt (Editor), Personality and the Behavior Disorders, Volume II, page 861. 
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elements comprising the integrated personality. The patient may thus 
withdraw from reality in some respects and retain his normal social 
contacts in others. The designation of the schizophrenic simply as a split 
personality is, however, much too simple, because it does not cover the 
variety of behavior embraced by the disease. Some individuals do mani- 
fest the classic symptoms of cleavage in personality. Others suffer from a 
massive stupor and remain mute and motionless for extended periods.*® 
Others live in an intellectual world of their own, whose premises differ 
from those of the normal world. They may laugh when there is no reason 
for laughter, shed tears when the situation calls for joy, and otherwise 
exhibit a pathological dissociation from the normal world. 

Other schizophrenics suffer from delusions of persecution, which cause 
them to believe that every man’s hand is against them. Still others enter- 
tain delusions of grandeur and identify themselves with God, Napoleon, 
or the Apostle Paul. The personality disorganization characterizing 
schizophrenia may appear slight in the early stages, only to grow pro- 
gressively worse. In the final stages of the disease, the personality becomes 
completely disorganized. The individual has hopelessly broken his contacts 
with the normal group. 

In our complex and contradictory society, many situations tend to 
disorganize the personality.’ The person may fail to measure up to the 
group economic expectations and may consider himself inadequate in 
this important role. He may be torn between sexual repressions and 
organic drives. Emotional crises following the death of a member of the 
family may prove too much for him. Domestic difficulties, culminating in 
desertion or divorce, may provide the crisis situation that precipitates the 
final personality breakdown. Emotional insecurity may further undermine 
the individual’s inner security, as he experiences successive failures to 
receive love from others. All of these factors (and many more) may 
comprise the precipitating causes of dementia praecox.’® Isolation from 
the group may result from a combination of such failures of role. Cut off 
from primary contacts by a variety of social barriers, the personality may 
deteriorate. 

In our society, economic success is a basic goal and the failure to reach 
this goal may be both the cause and the effect of personality disorgan- 
ization, A study of schizophrenia in Chicago, for example, disclosed a 
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negative correlation between schizophrenic rates and both occupational 
income and occupational prestige. Occupations with lower income and 
lower prestige have a proportionately higher incidence of schizophrenia 
than those that rank higher in these respects. The personality disorgani- 
zation may operate in two ways: (a) The personality traits of the po- 
tential schizophrenic may handicap him in hi’ search for jobs with better 
pay and greater prestige. His extreme sensitiveness, seclusiveness, and 
self-consciousness, furthermore, may operate against him when promo- 
tions are made or salary raises given. (b) The person who is unable to 
get more than a low-paid and unsatisfactory job may have his self-feeling 
so severely shaken that he becomes a prey to mental disease to a greater 
degree than the person who is in a more satisfactory economic and social 
situation. The failure to compete successfully for the economic goals may 
undermine the feeling toward the self and thus hasten the onset of mental 
disease. As the disease becomes progressively worse, the increasing with- 
drawal may still further reflect the unconscious desire of the individual 
to discover in a world of his own the status that he has been unable to 
find in the real world.”® 

The schizophrenic is also a lonely person. His early life is often spent 
largely alone, apart from many of the group relationships of the normal 
person. He increasingly avoids the society of others, seemingly lacking the 
qualities that characterize man as a social animal. As his personality is 
progressively disorganized, his seclusiveness increases until he cannot 
stand the company of others for any length of time. As he broods in self- 
imposed isolation, he develops a dream world that takes the place of the 
real world. He lives more and more in this world of his imagination, to 
which communication from normal persons cannot penetrate. He hears 
what others say but the words have a different meaning for him. The 
expectations of others no longer define his thoughts or his conduct. His 
role makes sense to him but not to other persons. 

Social isolation is a basic characteristic of dementia praecox, perhaps 
its most typical single feature. Robert Faris comments upon this relation- 
ship between isolation and schizophrenia. He says: 


Any form of isolation which cuts the person off from intimate social relations 
for an extended period of time may possibly lead to this form of mental dis- 
order. The eccentric behavior is the result of the seclusiveness of the person, 
and the seclusiveness is the result of the long period of isolation. . . . Typically 
the isolated person makes a struggle to establish intimate social relations, and 
feels lonely when he fails, In the beginning of the process the “seclusiveness” or 
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“shut-in” trait is not the cause, but the result, of the isolation, The other 
eccentricities follow from this seclusiveness.?° 


The disorganization of the personality may start with a combination of 
factors that cuts the individual off from normal communication with 
others. His efforts to bridge the gap may be rebuffed or ignored. Serious 
disorganization may follow as the fight for recognition becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. 

‘The relationship between schizophrenia and social isolation is illustrated 
in the large cities, where numbers of isolated persons produce a corre- 
spondingly large number of schizophrenics. The largest proportion of 
such disorganized personalities is found in the urban areas of high 
mobility, where a drifting and homeless population wanders aimlessly.** 
Many men have lost all normal family contacts and their lives are 
characterized by chronic isolation. Areas of cheap rooming houses also 
contain many schizophrenics, for the social isolation of such persons is 
almost as great as that of the homeless man. The rates for foreign-born 
persons living in Negro areas are also very high, suggesting that social 
isolation is again at work. The foreign-born in these areas are isolated 
from their compatriots, and do not associate intimately with Negroes. 
The rates for areas populated largely by the foreign-born, on the other 
hand, are not abnormally high. When the members of any racial or 
nationality group are physically isolated from their fellows, they tend to 
withdraw within themselves, Such behavior apparently results in an 
abnormally high rate of schizophrenia.”* 


Manic-Depressive Psychosis 


This is the second most important type of functional psychosis. In the 
year 1948, 6.1 per cent of all first admissions to state mental hospitals 
were diagnosed as manic-depressive. This form of personality disorgan- 
ization is typically characterized by cyclical oscillations of extreme elation 
and depression. When in the manic state, the person is abnormally elated 
and extremely active. He wants to do things all the time. In a sense, the 
manic state represents the opposite tendency from dementia praecox. The 
manic is attempting to flee into reality, as it were, by busying himself to 
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an inordinate degree in the activities of the real world. The schizophrenic 
attempts to isolate himself from reality and the world of other persons. 

In the depressed state, on the other hand, the patient is abnormally 
depressed, and is a constant prey to dismal thoughts, emotions, and 
actions. At these times, he may be extremely lethargic and slow to act and 
speak. All manic-depressives do not go through these alternate states of 
elation and depression. Some remain permanently in the manic state, 
others in the depressed state. Still others have mixed symptoms in which 
both reactions occur in a bewildering sequence.”* 

Normal persons also have periods of elation and depression. Some 
persons with highly volatile temperaments may change from elation to 
depression and back again in five minutes. Others are slow to happiness 
and sadness alike. Their joys and sorrows follow each other with the 
ponderous movement of a force of nature. The basic difference between 
the normal and the psychotic person in this respect is that the emotional 
states of the former have some basis in reality. The normal person is happy 
because he has just passed an examination, made a shrewd business deal, 
or received a smile from his best girl. Conversely, he is unhappy because 
he did badly at school, failed to get a raise, or saw his sweetheart with a 
rival. The stimulus to this “normal” behavior may be important or trivial. 
It may be a smile, a word, or a million dollars. The point is that there is 
some relationship in the normal personality between the emotions and an 
accepted definition thereof. 

This relationship appears to be either wholly or partially lacking with 
the psychotic. The crisis that originally precipitated the breakdown may 
have been an event in the real world, such as the death of a loved one, 
the loss of emotional security, unemployment, or some other objective 
event. When the personality has become disorganized, however, the 
connection between the real world and that of the patient decreases and 
may disappear altogether. The manic may thus be permanently elated 
when there is no discernible reason for this state. The depressive may also 
be abysmally sad when there is no apparent explanation, The psychotic 
seems to stimulate himself by events occurring in his own world, which is 
hidden from other persons. Communication with others is impaired in 
somewhat the same sense as with the schizophrenic, although the forms 
taken by the two diseases vary greatly. 

The manic-depressive is also subject to lucid intervals, during which 
there is no outward evidence of mental derangement. These periods of 
lucidity vary in length, with different cycles in different individuals. 

*8For a discussion of the various types of symptoms of manic-depressive 
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Between seizures, the person may play a normal role, but there is always 
the dread spectre of a return of the illness. The period of hospitalization 
for manic-depressive psychosis is considerably shorter than for dementia 
praecox, and the percentage of recoveries is higher for the manic- 
depressive. After a period of hospitalization, the majority of manic- 
depressives are pronounced recovered and rejoin the outside world. Most 
of them never return to the institution, although some are admitted 
several times. Such persons are never completely cured and are always 
subject to a recurrence. There is no absolute certainty that any one person 
will permanently recover. He may or may not be among those who return 
to the mental hospital periodically, with a personality disorganized beyond 
hope of permanent recovery. 

There is no satisfactory sociological explanation for manic-depressive 
psychosis, in the sense that social isolation seems to be both a cause and 
an effect of schizophrenia. The manic-depressive, it is true, has difficulty 
in communicating with normal persons, but this is a characteristic of 
psychotic behavior as such, rather than of any particular aspect. Social 
isolation is apparently not a predisposing factor in manic-depressive 
psychosis. The latter exhibits no such marked concentration in the dis- 
organized areas of the large city as is the case with schizophrenia. Manic- 
depressive psychosis is found in wealthy residential districts with the same 
(or perhaps even higher) frequency as in the disorganized and under- 
privileged areas. Persons in the settled residential districts are presumably 
not isolated from satisfactory human contacts, at least not in the same 
sense as those who live a mobile and shadowy existence in the cheap 
rooming houses, transient hotels, and municipal shelters of the urban 
zone of transition. The general social situation is thus apparently not such 
a direct predisposing factor in manic-depressive psychosis as. in schizo- 
phrenia.™ 

Genic factors appear to play an important, although undetermined, 
part in manic-depressive psychosis. The tendency toward this form of 
mental disease may be based on hereditary predisposition, for certain 
families show such a tendency from generation to generation, whereas 
others are completely free from any such difficulty. Everybody must meet 
and surmount the crises of life and most persons do so with reasonable 
success, A few break down and it is possible that they are handicapped by 
some subtle hereditary weakness in the structure of their personality. The 
recurrence of manic-depressive psychosis in successive family generations 
would tend to substantiate this hypothesis. At the same time, however, 
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the family environment in which a parent periodically suffered from 
manic-depressive psychosis would hardly be a “normal” social milieu in 
which to raise a child, no matter how genically sound his personality 
might be. Hence this disease might be acquired as the result of social 
rather than biological factors, but with the same result in either case. 


Involutional Melancholia 


This form of personality disorganization occurs comparatively late in life, 
in contrast to dementia praecox, which is primarily a disease of younger 
people. Involutional melancholia seldom appears before the late forties 
or early fifties. In 1948, a total of four and one-half per cent of first 
admissions were diagnosed as suffering from the involutional psychoses. 
There appears to be a physiological aspect to this disorder, since it often 
accompanies the progressive atrophy of some of the important glands.*° 

As his disease develops, the patient may become progressively more 
melancholy, imagining that he is guilty of all manner of offenses against 
God and man. He may be unable to sleep because of worry and self- 
condemnation. Severe cases of melancholia may commit suicide, since 
this act seems to their distraught minds the only way out of an intolerable 
situation. The person suffering from this psychosis may be impervious to 
argument. He distorts his own guilt and shortcomings beyond all sem- 
blance of reality. Approximately half of those hospitalized for involutional 
melancholia are discharged within a year as either completely recovered 
or greatly improved. Others stay longer in the institution but eventually 
recover. Still others grow progressively worse. 


Paranoia 


Paranoia is characterized by fixed delusions of persecution or grandeur. 
The paranoid develops ideas that other persons are systematically perse- 
cuting him, He may also develop ideas of grandeur, wherein he identifies 
himself with some leading historical or contemporary figure. The paranoid 
interprets stimuli from other persons according to his own fixed system 
of delusions. Paranoids are often highly intelligent. Brilliant men may 
develop delusions that their superiors are jealous of their abilities, an 
idea that eventually becomes an obsession. Other paranoids may interpret 
a pleasantry or a form of politeness as a mortal insult. Attempts to feed 
them may be defined in their own minds as attempts to poison them. 
The extended hand of friendship may mean that a pistol is concealed up 
the sleeve. Only one and one-tenth per cent of all first admissions in 1948 
were diagnosed as suffering from paranoia and paranoid conditions. 

In these fixed ideas of persecution, the paranoid is not completely unlike 


25 Norman Cameron, “The Functional Psychoses,” of. cit., pages 883-885. 
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the normal person, who may have paranoid tendencies at certain times 
and under certain conditions, We are often certain that some one is 
jealous of us or is attempting to injure us, but we usually discard these 
suspicions as unfounded. The normal person does not permit random 
patterns of persecution or grandeur to interfere with his normal role. 
The paranoid has lost the social perspective that enables him to view his 
status in its real light. 

Here again we have a basic failure of communication, in which the 
individual is no longer able to exchange shared and meaningful symbols 
with others. The paranoid apparently experiences an early difficulty of 
communication, which becomes intensified as he grows older. This ° 
impairment causes other persons to be suspicious of him, which inten- 
sifies his difficulty. As a result, “His socially inadequate interchange of 
attitudes and interpretations with others not only throws him upon his 
own limited resources for explanations and hypotheses but allows these 
also to be elaborated without the checks and modifications that the 
contrary opinions of others, jf entertained seriously, would inevitably 
induce.? 26 An initial inability to take the role of the other, probably 
derived from inadequate social learning in childhood, thus makes it 
impossible for the adult to communicate adequately with other persons 
and talk over his real or fancied slights. The condition therefore feeds 


upon itself. 


The Neuroses 

Neuroses are forms of personality disorganization that are both more 
prevalent and less serious than psychoses.?* Nobody knows the number 
of neurotics in this country, both because of the difficulty of diagnosis and 
the fact that the average neurotic does not require hospitalization and 
hence is never enumerated. In the year 1948, for example, some 3,772 
neurotics (psychoneurotics) were admitted to mental hospitals. This 
figure represented four and one-tenth per cent of total first admissions, 
but it is only a small percentage of those suffering in greater or lesser 
degree from similar difficulties. Many of the same general symptoms are 
present in the neurotic as in the psychotic, with the former often suffering 
from chronic fatigue, obsessions, delusions, fears, emotional instability, 
and distortion of role. The dividing line between the two forms of 
personality disorganization may, in practice, often be difficult to draw, 
even though in theory the two are very different. In some cases, the 

26 Norman Cameron, “The Paranoid Pscudo-Community,” op. cit., page 35. 

27 Cf. William Malamud, “The Psychoneuroses,” Chapter 28 in J. McV. Hunt 
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difference is apparently one of degree, although there is no necessary 
progression from neurosis to psychosis. Some neurotics become psychotics, 
but the majority do not. 

The neurotic has not reached the point of extreme dissociation from 
the normal world that characterizes the psychotic. His behavior is pre- 
dictable in most respects and only becomes unpredictable on certain 
fixed patterns. The neurotic is often aware of his personality difficulties, 
although he is usually unable to cure them without help from others. The 
psychotic is often unaware of his psychosis and hence is not conscious of 
the disparity between his world and that of the normal person. In the 
case of the neurotic, the social expectations and relationships that com- 
prise his role in the group become maladjusted and he suffers from 
feelings of anxiety, insecurity, frustration, fear, and uncertainty. These 
feelings may be partially or wholly subconscious, so that the individual 
may be only vaguely aware of his difficulty and be unable to do anything 
constructive about it. The neurotic can often adjust to his social relation- 
ships on a reasonably adequate level, so that nothing serious is apparently 
the matter with him, judging by his outward appearance. At the core of 
his personality, however, his maladjustment may be profound and deep- 
seated. 

The categories of neurotic behavior are not firmly established. The 
same symptoms may be diagnosed differently by different specialists. 
Certain forms of behavior, however, are generally defined as neurotic. 

1. The Hysterias. These difficulties are characterized by the creation 
of physical symptoms where there is no sign of any organic pathology; 
the exaggeration of organic symptoms after the difficulty no longer exists ; 
or the production of organic difficulties by psychological means, 

2. The Psychasthenias. In these cases, the individual feels himself 
driven or compelled by some inner force, over which he has no control, 
to think, feel, or act in an unusual or abnormal manner. Persons who 
suffer from obsessions, entertain abnormal or unwarranted fears, or 
commit compulsive activities that they cannot explain may fall into this 
category. 

3. Anxiety Neurosis. This form of neurosis is characterized by a vague 
and indefinite, but nevertheless very real, fear, which may be accom- 
panied by all the physical symptoms of fear, such as cold shivers, sweating, 
and the like. This form of fear has no objective basis, but it is still very 
important to the person. 

4. Neurasthenia, This neurosis is marked by pronounced feelings of 
inadequacy, both physical and mental, and by chronic feelings of fatigue, 
often accompanied by anxiety and irritability. 

Like the psychotic, the neurotic must be considered in terms of his 
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culture. The mental conflicts that generate the neurosis are apparently 
largely the product of the social milieu. Although organic difficulties are 
often considered as causational factors in neurotic behavior, the majority 
of neuroses appear to be culturally, rather than biologically, determined. 
Neuroses are not inherited, although certain persons may be neurologically 
predisposed or susceptible to such difficulties when confronted by a 
particular combination of social circumstances. Such persons may there- 
fore become neurotic when others would successfully surmount the same 
difficulties, Malamud speaks of “constitutional,” rather than “hereditary,” 
factors in the causation of the neuroses. By this he means that there are 
certain traits that, either by hereditary transmission or by strong and 
very early influence, have become so strongly rooted in the individual 
that subsequent social or cultural factors cannot easily influence them.” 
The important consideration from our point of view, however, is that the 
conflicts that ultimately produce the neurosis appear to be socially 
determined. 

The neuroses of contemporary society thus seem largely to be the 
product of conflicts and frustrations implicit in that society. Freud has 
suggested that neuroses arise from the suppression of libidinal (biological ) 
drives by various agencies of social control during early infancy. The 
frustrations thus engendered lay the groundwork for personality diffi- 
culties later in life.2® Many persons are overcome in the subsequent 
struggle with irrational authority and are never able to recover. Their 
adult personalities are plagued with the sense of guilt arising from the 
conflict between their normal biological urges and the irrational authority 
typified by their parents. The child can see no reason for many of the 
taboos and prohibitions applied to his behavior, and he accepts these 
repressions grudgingly. The latter become incorporated in his personality 
in the form of his conscience, which is responsible for the feeling of guilt 
accompanying much of adult behavior.™* 

Another explanation for neurosis is related to the need of the child for 
affection and his failure to receive it from his parents. This affection was 
formerly assumed to be instinctually given and received, with the parents 
“naturally” lavishing affection on the child and the latter “naturally” 
craving it. Anthropological studies of the treatment of children in various 
cultures have questioned this assumption of universal affection between 
parents and children.** It is clear, however, that the middle-class child in 


29 Tbid., page 840. 

2° Sigmund Freud, Civilization and its Discontents. New York: Jonathan Cape 
and Harrison Smith, 1930. 
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our culture is conditioned to expect the devoted attention of his parents 
and suffers personality maladjustment when he is deprived (or threatened 
with the deprivation) thereof. The middle-class child suffers torments 
when his parents withhold their love from him and the early indecision as 
to whether or not he is going to suffer such a fate may underlie many 
modern neuroses. As one sociologist puts it, “Not the need for parental 
love, but the constant threat of its withdrawal after the child has been 
conditioned to the need, lies at the root of the most characteristic modern 
neurosis.” * The fear of doing (or not doing) things that will threaten 
this parental love may be an important element in the neurotic pattern. 

Many neuroses therefore have little or no relationship to libidinal 
drives in any direct sense, but are the product of cultural conflicts reflected 
in the personality. The culture prescribes certain roles as the desirable 
form of behavior but fails to make it possible for the average individual 
to live up to these patterned expectations. The most obvious example of 
this disparity between goals and behavior arises when the individual is 
unable to become economically self-sufficient in the face of the cultural 
expectation that he shall do so. Other conflicts exist in the culture, 
whereby the individual is expected to play two or more contradictory 
roles. He is expected to compete aggressively and at the same time 
practice Christian humility toward his fellow men. He is told that he is 
completely free to do as he pleases, but at the same time is still dependent 
upon his job. His wants are stimulated by advertising, but his means are 
limited by his subordinate place in the economic hierarchy."* 

The majority of persons are able to overcome these and other con- 
flicting patterns in the culture. They are able to adjust to a society 
containing frustrations, inconsistencies, and insecurities. They comprise 
the great mass of “normal” persons, whose behavior approximates that 
expected of them and who are able to reconcile the inconsistencies in the 
culture without apparent damage to their personalities. Others are not 
so fortunate, They are the neurotics. They have apparently “experienced 
the culturally determined difficulties in an accentuated form, mostly 
through the medium of childhood experience, and [have] consequently 
been unable to solye them, or have solved them at great cost to [their] 
personality.” *° These unhappy persons are numbered in the millions, 
They are the “stepchildren of our culture.” 
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Population and Society 

Society is composed of people. Culture is developed and transmitted by 
people. The two concepts upon which this book is based thus rest upon 
people. This section of the discussion deals with some of the constituent 
factors upon which society is based. These elements are the data with 
which we must deal before we can consider many of the other aspects of 
society and culture. Population is the most basic of these social data. 
There were people before there were races, or at least long before “race” 
became an important basis for social attitudes. There were people before 
there were classes and castes, at least in the modern sense of these terms. 
Hence the logic of our presentation suggests that we next discuss pop- 
ulation as the most elemental of all the raw materials of society. 

The study of population deals with such matters as the number of the 
people, the dynamics of human growth, the birth and death rates, age 
and sex composition, the distribution of the people, and the extent to 
which these vital factors can be directed or controlled. These are im- 
portant matters, and any complete discussion of them would be both 
extended and technical. Hence we shall outline only the most important 
considerations in the study of population, with special reference to the 
effects of these matters on culture and society. Society is directly affected 
by the growth, dynamics, composition, distribution, and control of pop- 
ulation. The cast of characters in the great drama (society), rather than 
the script of the play (culture), is subject to immediate modification by 
changes in population. 

The central fact of population is human procreation, Without the 
reproduction of the species, society would by definition die out. The 
extent to which this procreative tendency is actually exercised in a given 
society at a given time is called the fertility of the population, This 
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concept is contrasted with that of fecundity, which refers to the biological 
ability of the female members to reproduce. Contrary to the superficial 
impression, these practices are by no means synonymous, and fecundity 
is everywhere limited by various factors. Most of these limiting factors are 
cultural, not biological, for the persons who are reproducing are also living 
in a particular society, with particular cultural patterns defining fertility. 
The fertility of the population is thus a reflection of the culture, with 
such cultural factors as technology, marriage, the family, and religion 
vitally and immediately affecting the birth rates. 

Reproductive behavior is widely and erroneously believed to be a 
“natural” biological reaction, however, and the individual is assumed to 
be acting wholly or largely without benefit of culture. This viewpoint is 
not in accord with the facts. Man, as we have indicated, is a cultural 
animal, living in a society where his reproductive behavior is determined 
in large part by cultural patterns. The forms and patterns of marriage, 
the attitudes toward large or small families, the religious encouragement 
to have many children, the social prescriptions against having too many, 
and the degree of aggressive and expanding nationalism are some of the 
cultural elements that influence the basic act of procreation. These cul- 
tural patterns are absorbed by the individual during his early experience 
in the parental family, and they constitute important elements in his 
personality. When he marries and begins to raise a family of his own, he 
acts in general accordance with these social expectations, rather than in 
any purely “instinctive” or “biological” sense. In this elemental sense, as 
in many others, man acts as a cultural animal.* 

The close relationship between population and society may be illus- 
trated in many other ways. Historically, the physical safety of a given 
tribe or people was directly related to their numbers. With every man a 
potential fighter, the social aggregation with the largest number of able- 
bodied men had a favorable position in the struggle for power or survival. 
It is no accident that the admonition to be “fruitful and multiply” came 
down as part of the ancient folklore of a people that lived a precarious 
life amidst hostile majorities. Every additional Hebrew was one more man 
for defense or one more woman for the family. Today the balance of 
power between the East and the West, both in Europe and Asia, still rests 
at least in part upon manpower, even in an age of atomic weapons. 
Great historical events have reflected the balance of births over deaths in 
one country as compared to another. 

The development of the United States has been accompanied by a 
constant and progressive growth of population. The most spectacular 
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source of this growth was the millions of immigrants who came to our 
shores since the independent existence of this country. More important in 
the long run, however, has been the constant excess of births over deaths 
that has characterized our society since its early days. This growth has 
been made possible by the virtually limitless natural resources of an 
undeveloped continent, where the individual could raise large families in 
an atmosphere of abundance. The growth of the American population 
has been an answer to this opportunity.” 

Since the rise of commerce and industry, an increase in the number of 
people has also meant an increase in the number of customers, Modern 
mass production is postulated upon a large and constantly expanding mass 
market for goods and services. The prosperity of the United States has 
been closely related to the size and expansion of the domestic market, 
uninhibited by trade barriers or other internal restrictions. The size of the 
population is, thus, an important economic consideration for the nation 
as a whole, as well as for the different communities comprising it. Every 
city has vied with every other one for the title of “biggest and best,” as 
this increase has meant higher real estate values, more taxes, more voters, 
and more customers. 

Those persons who manufacture or distribute commodities such as 
automobiles, refrigerators, and washing machines have been especially 
interested in the continued increase in the number of potential family 
customers, since these articles are ordinarily sold one to a family. The 
manufacturers and distributors of clothing, food, and entertainment—of 
which each family can theoretically consume a virtually unlimited amount 
—are likewise interested in a larger population, since this means greater 
profits for them. Business has been geared to an expanding population in 
the United States and continues to look to this to maintain its own 
expansion.® 

We have been concerned up to this point with some of the social 
implications of the quantity of population. The quality of the population 
has equally important aspects for the student of society. As America has 
expanded, it has been predominantly a young population, with a large 
proportion of its members in the younger age brackets. This has meant, 
among other things, that the population of this country has been vig- 
orous in the sense of maintaining a high birth rate and a low death rate. 
A predominantly young population has different needs and demands 
from one with a greater proportion of its people in the older age groups. 

2 Cf. Philip M. Hauser and Conrad Taeuber, “The Changing Population of the 
United States,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
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In recent decades, our population has been growing progressively older, 
with an increasing proportion in the middle and later age groups. This 
trend will continue in the forthcoming decades, so that the age compo- 
sition of the population will have undergone a drastic change in a rela- 
tively short time. 

The quantity and age composition of the population are important to 
society. So is the distribution of the population, which determines many 
of the characteristics of social relationships. The way of life of a popu- 
lation that is predominantly rural will differ in many important respects 
from one that is primarily urban. The growth of urbanization and the 
increasing proportion of the population living under urban conditions 
constitute important changes in the social structure. Modern technology, 
notably the steam engine, has brought about the concentration of pop- 
ulation into large metropolitan agglomerations, which in many ways 
constitute the characteristic social groupings of our day. Large cities do 
not reproduce themselves in a biological sense, and are constantly drawing 
young people from the rural areas and small towns. This urban failure to 
reproduce has given rise to suggestions that the population should be 
redistributed so that more persons could live under conditions that would 
be conducive to large families. 


Population Factors and Social Structure 


We may indicate in summary form some of the general relationships 
between population’ and society, Some of these factors have been con- 
sidered above. Others have not been discussed. It is important to under- 
stand the complex relationship between the raw material of society and 
the form and structure of society itself.* 

1. Technological Factors. The technological advances that have oc- 
curred in recent generations throughout the world have meant that a 
smaller number of persons can now produce all the food and raw materials 
necessary to support the rest of the population. Especially in the more 
advanced technological countries, the distribution of income among the 
various segments of the population is increasing in disparity as a result 
of the changes in this productive relationship. 

2. Rural-Urban Factors. Large families are characteristic of popu- 
lations living on farms and under rural conditions generally. When 
modern sanitation and medicine are introduced to colonial and pre- 
dominantly rural peoples, the immediate result is a rapid increase in 
population, as the high birth rates continue and the death rates are 
drastically reduced. 


4 The following is adapted from Frank Lorimer, “Issucs of Population Policy,” 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 237:;193-203 
(January, 1945), pages 198-199, 
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Primitive racial type: Australian Bushman. 


Negroid type: 
African Negro. 
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3. Traditional Factors. In societies where social control is still largely 
vested in the mores, the birth rate is traditionally high and the ideal 
family is usually a large one. Efforts on the part of governmental or other 
agencies to encourage the limitation of family size under such conditions 
are met with indifference or even open hostility. 

4. Secular Factors. Some societies encourage the artificial limitation of 
nilies and are moving toward a stabilization of population growth. 
Such societies are characterized by “education, city life, industrial em- 
ployment, employment of women outside the home in non-agricultural 
occupations, revolutionary social movements, popular participation in 
democratic processes, the spread of inventions, and the advance of 
science.” > 

5. Planning Factors. The social control of population growth presents 
one of the most obvious, and at the same time most difficult, forms of 
social planning. The growth of population is more than a simple response 
of the individual to the reproductive urge. Social and cultural factors 
combine with other considerations to render any change in reproductive 
behavior extremely difficult to accomplish even by organized efforts. This 
behavior is deeply imbedded in the culture pattern, and it cannot be 
changed without extensive changes in other elements of the pattern. 

The relationships between population and society are of direct or 
indirect concern to persons in a wide variety of statuses and roles. The 
soldier, the minister, the priest, the politician, the educator, the business- 
man, the physician, and the engineer all concern themselves in one way 
or another with the quantity, quality, composition, distribution, and 
control of population. In many cases, these groups tend to ignore or 
minimize the social and cultural elements in the population equation. 
They also tend to regard man in a segmental (ic., partial) role, whether 
as a soldier, communicant, student, or customer, instead of in his full and 
complex capacity as all of these things and many more. It is important 
that the student of sociology should appreciate the fact that man acts in 
a cultural role in matters of population. His personality is molded and 
his reproductive behavior is motivated by learned symbolic patterns. 


Growth of World Population 
In our discussion of the growth and evolution of culture, we indicated 
that the process was infinitely slow throughout most of the period that 
man has been a differentiated species. The growth of population was 
handicapped during most of this long sequence by the inadequate cultural 
resources of human beings. The hundreds of thousands of years during 
which man existed with the rudimentary cultural equipment of the 
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Paleolithic were marked by very small population groups, miserably trying 
to wrest a bare living from a hostile environment. The Neolithic. Revo- 
lution marked the first time that the human species had reached a stage 
in its cultural evolution where an increase in the population was possible. 
The discovery of agriculture, the domestication of animals, and the 
invention of pottery and textiles were among the factors that combined 
to bring about a greater density of population in the Neolithic. From that 
time on, the rate of cultural evolution and the complexity of its products 
increased, giving man greater control over his environment and a corre- 
sponding ability to increase his numbers. Even so, however, the pop- 
ulation of the world grew compas seen slowly from the beginning of 
recorded history until some 150 years ago.® 

The past century and a half has witnessed an unprecedented growth 
in population. This period has seen the greatest expansion of population 
in the history of the world. Nothing remotely approaching it has ever 
been seen before on such a large scale. This growth has taken place 
unevenly, with some continental areas showing rapid proportional in- 
creases (Europe) ; others showing great absolute increases (Asia) ; others 
increasing both proportionately and absolutely (North America) ; and 
others increasing relatively slowly (Africa). In 1800, the population of the 
world was estimated at less than one billion persons. In 1946 it was 
estimated at some two and one-quarter billion. Europe showed an increase 
from 188 million in 1800 to 533 million in 1946; North America from 15 
million to 203 million; Asia from 600 million to 1,199 million; and Africa 
from 100 million to 173 million. For the world as a whole, a similar rate 
of growth will probably never occur again over a comparable period.’ 

The nineteenth and early twentieth centuries saw the rise and de- 
velopment of the Industrial Revolution, basic modifications’ in farming 
throughout a large part of the world, tremendous improvements in 
hygiene and sanitation which cut the adult death rate, and great strides. 
in medicine which lowered the infant mortality rate. These and many 
other factors contributed to the increase in world population, a trend 
that was hardly slowed at all by such diverse factors as wars, epidemics, 
and contraception. The world experienced a change in industrial tech- 
nology, business relationships, agricultural procedures, political organ- 
ization, and social contact such as it had never undergone in previous 
history. One of the accompaniments of this unprecedented series of 
events was a rise in population beyond anything before imagined. 

The doubling of world population in 150 years led to other changes in 

® Kingsley Davis, “The World Demographic Transition,” Annals of the American 
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the social structure of Western Europe and America. The most spectacular 
single manifestation of this growth was the rise of new cities and the 
expansion of those already existing. The invention of the steam engine 
made it possible for the first time for millions of persons to live and work 
in a single urban center. Changes in government accompanied this surge 
of urbanization, with an increasing proportion of the population living in 
close contact, The form and structure of the family also underwent a 
change, as more and more persons were crowded into small urban apart- 
ments, The number of children in the city family began to decrease in 
the latter part of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, and the 
city populations had to be continually replenished by the burgeoning 
families of the countryside. Changes in many of the functions that for- 
merly maintained the solidarity of the family accompanied these pop- 
ulation movements. Society began to assume an increasingly urban and 
secular aspect. 

This increase in population was a world-wide phenomenon that 
changed the numbers of population at different rates in the various 
continental land masses and also produced differential modifications in 
the social structures of these areas. Davis says: 


For the first time the world’s entire population could be regarded as a single 
entity responding in varying degrees to one dynamic process. For the first time 
the movement of human masses across large oceans became feasible. For the 
first time a new type of balance between births and deaths . . . began to 
manifest itself, And finally, also for the first time, the arts of demographic 
accounting became sufficiently exact to yield a reasonable estimate of the earth’s 


total inhabitants.® 


These modifications in the movement, growth, and enumeration of 
population produced far-reaching changes in human societies. 

The increase in the population of Western Europe was also accom- 
panied by a large-scale overseas migration, and the white man moved 
into sections of the world that had formerly been inhabited by men of 
other races, This movement intensified the consciousness of skin color and 
other racial differences and gave rise, along with other factors, to the 
modern doctrine of racism. In their migration to the far corners of the 
world, the white men also brought their advanced technology. This 
enabled them to increase the productivity of these areas, which were then 
able to support a larger population. Along with this advanced techno- 
logical culture came the superior medical knowledge of Western Euro- 
peans. This enabled them to bring about a rapid decrease in the death 
rate of the colonial peoples by improving sanitation, reducing infant 


8 Kingsley Davis, “The World Demographic Transition,” of. cit., page Ay 
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mortality, and establishing better transportation (thereby relieving much 
of the danger of famine) . 

One result of these and other changes introduced by the white man 
into such vast population groups as India, China, and Indonesia was thus 
to decrease the death rate very rapidly. The Western cultural patterns 
involving contraception, however, were received with less enthusiasm by 
these ancient societies, and the limitation of births was not undertaken on 
the same scale as the limitation of deaths. The combination of a rapidly 
declining death rate and a continuing high birth rate resulted in tre- 
mendous increases in population in the already teeming societies of the 
Far East. The balance of population growth is therefore shifting from 
Europe and America to the peoples bordering on the Pacific. The social 
consequences of this massive change are incalculable. 


Growth of Population in the United States 


Population growth in the United States has likewise continued con- 
sistently upward, although at varying rates of speed. The first thirty years 
of our national existence, from 1790 to 1820, saw the nation’s population 
increase by approximately 150 per cent, which rate continued during the 
thirty years from 1820 to 1850. From 1850 to 1880, the rate slowed down 
considerably to 116 per cent, and the rate from 1880 to 1910 declined 
still further to 80 per cent. The next thirty years, from 1910 to 1940, saw 
the rate of growth further decrease to 43 per cent, a trend that was 
temporarily modified by the increase during the decade 1940-1950. World 
War II and the accompanying business boom stimulated both the mar- 
riage and the birth rate. The population showed an estimated increase of 
fifteen to sixteen million persons during this decade.* 

We may examine some of the social and sociopsychological factors that 
have combined to produce this sustained increase in the population of the 
United States in the years since its beginning as an independent nation. 
Some of these factors have been operative at one time and others at other 
times in our history. The following constitute some of the important 
elements making for population growth: 

1. Land. The land was rich, plentiful, and for a long time practically free for 
the taking. 

2, Family, Children were an economic asset on the frontier and the farm. 

Si Marriage. The unprecedented opportunity for land encouraged carly 
marriage. 

4. Health. The relatively isolated farm dwellers were free from many of the 


infectious and contagious diseases found under urban conditions. 
5. Food. Famine has never been even remotely probable in a country with our 


® Warren S. Thompson, of. cit., pages 8-9. 
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natural resources, and hence the population has never suffered from this 
curse, 

6. Religion. During the developmental period of the nation, the Protestant 
faith strongly favored large families, an attitude that has been heartily 
sanctioned by the Catholic faith of the newer immigrants. 

7. Philosophy. The philosophy and general social attitudes have been opti- 
mistic, which has led to large families. 

8. Immigration. More than thirty million immigrants, most of them young 
adults in the most reproductive ages, have come to this country since its 
founding. 

9. Contraception. Contraceptive information and techniques did not receive 
widespread dissemination in this country until recently, and hence artificial 
checks on conception have been lacking. 

10. Residence. Throughout most of the nineteenth century, the bulk of the 
American population was rural in residence, with the tendency to large 
families that goes with this way of life.1° 


Dynamics of Population 


The dynamics of population refer to the process whereby the quantity of 
the population is modified by births, deaths, and immigration. We may 
briefly consider these aspects of population here. Whereas the influence 
of immigration upon the population of the United States has been very 
great historically, we can assume that its influence will be negligible in the 
foreseeable future. 

i. The Birth Rate. The most common measure of the birth rate is the 
“crude birth rate,” that is, the annual number of births per 1,000 of the 
population. Various refinements have been made upon this concept— 
notably those based upon the number of births per 1,000 of women of 
child-bearing age—but for our purposes the crude birth rate will be 
satisfactory. The number of births in a general population depends upon 
its age composition—i.e., whether or not it is primarily a “young” pop- 
ulation, with large numbers of women of child-bearing age. The birth 
rate is a direct function of the marriage rate, with a rapid increase in the 
one ordinarily followed by an increase in the other. The birth rate is also 
affected by the proportion of the female population that is married, A 
nation with a large majority of the women from fifteen to forty-four (the 
child-bearing years) married ordinarily has a higher crude birth rate than 
one in which a smaller proportion of these women is married. 

The birth rates in those nations whose culture is roughly comparable 
to that of the United States have been declining for the past half cen- 
tury."* The United States is no exception to this general trend, although 


10 Cf, Edward B, Reuter, Population Problems, page 53. Philadelphia: J. B. 


Lippincott Company, 1937. y ; 
11 P, K, Whelpton and Clyde V. Kiser, “Trends, Determinants, and Control in 


Human Fertility,’ Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
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the decade of the 1940’s temporarily reversed this secular movement. 
A decline in the birth rate is not necessarily synonymous with a decrease 
in population; the population of many countries (including the United 
States) has continued to increase long after the crude birth rate has 
turned downward, The excess of births over deaths is the chief factor in 
population increase, and this process may be evident long after the birth 
rate begins to decline, provided the death rate declines more rapidly. 
The decrease in infant mortality is especially important in this con- 
nection. Fewer babies are born, but more of those live to maturity than 
was formerly the case, In general, this decrease in the birth rate has been 
more apparent in the industrialized nations and areas than among those 
peoples that have remained predominantly agricultural. 

Accurate data on the birth rate in the United States have been available 
only since 1933, when birth registration became effective in all states. 
Estimates based upon the number of women and children in the popu- 
lation at the successive censuses indicate that the birth rate in the United 
States has been declining since early in the last century. The crude birth 
rate in the early part of the nineteenth century was estimated at 40.0 per 
1,000 of the population. This figure had declined to approximately 30.0 
by 1900, and reached a low point of 16.6 in 1933. The upturn in both 
the business cycle and the marriage rate after the mid-thirties brought 
about a proportionate increase in the birth rate, which rose to 18.9 in 
1941. The postwar years saw the rate reach a new recent high point, with 
23.6 in 1946, 25.0 in 1947, 24.2 in 1948, and an estimated 24.1 in 1949. 
In absolute numbers, these years represented the largest number of births 
in the history of the country, with 3,910,000 in 1947, 3,535,068 in 1948, 
and an estimated 3,581,000 in 1949.12 

The sharp increase in both the birth rate and the absolute number of 
births in the latter half of the decade of the 1940’s apparently represented 
only a temporary reversal of a secular trend toward a permanently 
stabilized rate of slightly under 20.0 per 1,000 of the population.** The 
reasons for this general decline reflect basic changes in society and 
represent in many cases the reversal or partial slowing-down of the factors 
originally responsible for the growth of population during the nineteenth 
century. The fecundity of the population (i.e., the biological ability to 
have children) did not undergo any decline during this period. The 
fertility of the population (i.e., the actual extent to which the biological 

12 Federal Security Agency, National Office of Vital Statistics, “Annual Sum~ 
mary for 1949: United States, By State,” Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, Vol. 
12, No. 13 (March 31, 1950). 


13Cf. T. J. Woofter, “Factors Sustaining the Birth Rate,” American Socio- 
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ability is exexcised) has clearly changed as a result of cultural and social 
factors. 

The birth rate is increasingly subject to voluntary restriction through 
the employment of contraception. With control of fertility possible, the 
birth rate has become increasingly modified by changing social attitudes. 
These attitudes reflect such factors as: the growing economic burden of 
children in an increasingly urban society; the wish to improve the edu- 
cation of such few children as the family has; the desire for material 
satisfactions that are impossible fof the family with many children; the 
hedonistic satisfactions of the parents, which are jeopardized by a large 
family; the desire to retain the romantic relationships of courtship and 
early marriage as long as possible before the birth of children; the attempt 
to retain the glamor and figure of youth; the mobility demanded by 
modern business and industry, which is retarded by a large family; and, 
finally, the changing standards of family size, whereby the ideal is no 
longer a brood of several children but rather one or two. These attitudes 
are probably more firmly established in the middle classes than among 
the upper classes, the industrial workers, or the farmers. As the nation as 
a whole continues to develop the attitudes of the middle class, however, 
the viewpoint of this group will become increasingly dominant. 

2. The Death Rate. The crude death rate is based upon the same 
conception as the crude birth rate—namely, the number per 1,000 of the 
population. The death rate constitutes the other side of the dynamics of 
population, the extent to which the numbers of the people are subject to 
the attrition of death. Like the crude birth rate, the crude death rate is 
also subject to variations based upon the age composition of the pop- 
ulation, with a relatively “old” population tending to have a higher death 
rate (other things being equal) than a relatively young one. The death 
rate, furthermore, reflects such factors as sanitation, health, diet, famine, 
epidemics, and-war. Although death must eventually come to all men, 
the manner and time of death are to a considerable extent dependent 
upon culture and reflect the changes therein. 

The dynamics of population growth depend upon variations in both 
the birth and death rates. If the birth rate is high, the rate of population 
increase may be curtailed or even turned into a negative figure by an 
extremely high death rate. If the birth rate is low, population growth 
may still take place at a relatively rapid rate, provided the death rate is 
also low. Nations that have undergone drastic decreases in the death rate 
and at the same time maintained high birth rates have increased rapidly 


14 Cf. Irene B, Taeuber and Hope T. Eldridge, “Some Demographic Aspects of 
the Changing Role of Women,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 251:24-34 (May, 1947). 
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in population over a relatively short time. Such a situation has been 
apparent in India, where the death rate was sharply cut by Western 
methods of hygiene and sanitation, but where the mores producing high 
birth rates remained comparatively untouched. In many of the countries 
of Western Europe, there was a lag of 50 to 100 years after the death rate 
had begun to decline before there was any significant decline in the birth 
rate. Under such conditions, the population increased rapidly. k 
Throughout most of the history of mankind, the death rate has been 
extremely high. A large proportion of all babies have died within a few 
weeks or months of birth. Many of those who survived this early period 
subsequently succumbed to such “childhood” diseases as scarlet fever, 
smallpox, measles, and diphtheria. A considerable proportion of those 
who survived these dangers later died of typhoid fever, cholera, malaria, 
or dysentery. To these “normal” risks to life were added periodic epidemic 
visitations of bubonic plague (“the black death”), typhus, or pneumonic 
plague.* With these myriad ills to plague the individual from the very 
moment of birth, it is no wonder that the historic death rate was ex- 
tremely high in terms of modern standards. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the crude death rate in the United States was prob- 
ably as high as 25 per 1,000 of the population, as compared to the present 
rate of less than 10.0. The death rate for 1948 was 9.9, which was the 
lowest ever recorded for this country. The provisional figure for 1949 


_was even lower, with an estimated 9.7 per 1,000 of the population." 


This remarkable decrease in the death rate in the Western countries 
has resulted from the increase in medical knowledge, which was probably 
greater in the past century than in all previous history combined. The 
diseases that can be held in check by public health, sanitation, and 
improved medical knowledge have undergone a rapid decrease in im- 
portance as causes of death, whereas those arising from the degeneration, 
decline, or decay of the organs of the body have become increasingly 
important. Medical advancement in certain respects has reduced the 
death rate almost as low as it can go under American conditions, With 
this decrease in the death rate has come an increase in longevity during 
the past century. In 1900, the average length of life of the people of 
the United States was 49.25 years. By 1950, this figure had increased to 
67.5 years, largely through the reduction of infant mortality.‘7 As the 
population becomes increasingly older, however, a larger proportion will 
be in the older age groups, where the death rate from the degenerative 

18 Warren §. Thompson, Plenty of People, op. cit., pages 63-64, 

16 Federal Security Agency, National Office of Vital Statistics, “Annual Sum- 
mary for 1949: United States, By State,” op, cit, 
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diseases is especially apparent. Hence in the predictable future the deat: 
rate in the United States may actually increase from 10.0 to 14.0 or 15.0, 
because there will be proportionately so many more old people in the 
population. 

The death rate has been affected by technological and industrial 
changes, in addition to those in the field of health. The latter were in 
turn made possible in part by the rise in industrial productivity, which 
increased the standard of living, furnished the resources for public 
sanitation, and generally made the lot of mankind physically easier. 
Coupled with the results of the industrial revolution were those accruing 
from the agricultural revolution, which increased the yield of crops, added 
to soil fertility, and improved the number and quality of livestock. Tech- 
nological changes were also apparent in the increased facilities for 
communication and transportation, which removed the possibility of 
famine in the Western world. The birth and death rates thus both reflect 
the changing culture. The declines in the death rates in Western Europe 
and America over the past century and a half indicate the tremendous 
cultural advances in physical health and well-being."® 

The conditions that were characteristic of the countries of Western 
Europe as late as the eighteenth century still prevail throughout large 
sections of the world. Many sections of the Far East, with hundreds of 
millions of people, are today living under conditions of health, sanitation, 
hygiene, and transportation that give rise to death rates of 25.0 to 30.0 
per 1,000 population. In certain countries, such as India, these conditions 
are currently in process of change, whereas in others, such as China, the 
modification is still very slight. In the latter country, any drastic decrease 
in the death rate would shortly introduce a condition of even greater 
overpopulation than there is at present, unless this decrease in the death 
rate were accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the birth rate. 
Such a decrease in fertility appears unlikely at the present time.” 


Composition of the Population 
The composition of the population refers to the different elements that 
comprise the body of the people. Included in this category are such 
factors as age, sex, race, place of origin, and marital status. We may 
consider briefly the composition of the population of the United States in 


terms of these five categories. sachs 
1. Age, We have already considered the most striking single aspect of 


18 Cf, Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka, “Trends in Longevity,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 237:123-133 (January, 1945). 
19 Warren S. Thompson, “Population Prospects for China and Southeastern 
Asia,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 237:72- 
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the age composition of the population—namely, the fact that the Amer- 
ican people are growing older. In 1850, for example, 52.5 per cent of the 
population was under 20, as compared to 34.4 per cent in 1940, and 34.2 
per cent in 1949. The large number of births during the decade of the 
1940’s kept this percentage from declining still further from the figure of 
1940. At the other end of the life cycle, the America of 1850 had only 2.6 
per cent of its population over 65; in 1940 there were 6.8 per cent over 
65, and in 1949 the figure was 6,7 per cent.”° 

During the past century, the United States has thus changed from a 
young nation to one increasingly middle-aged and older. This change in 
age composition already has had many social implications and will have 
many more. The educational aspects of this modification involve a 
decreasing number of children in the elementary schools (after the large 
wartime cohorts of children have moved on) and possibly an eventual 
modification in the educational structure of the colleges and universities. 
Economic expenditures for children will reflect the changing age com- 
position, with fewer children and larger individual expenditures for each 
child. With an increasing percentage of the population in the middle and 
older age groups, the economic and political complexion of the society 
may also change. The larger proportion of elders will necessitate changes 
in social welfare, with greater expenditures for old age security. In terms 
of voting strength, ownership of property, and other tangible and in- 
tangible factors, the elders will play an increasingly important role in our 
society.** 

2. Sex. The sex composition of the United States has been consistently 
marked by a slight excess of males over females in the population. In 
1820, for example, there were 103.3 males per 100 females. This ratio 
remained relatively constant throughout the nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century, although the gap has gradually lessened in recent decades. 
Tn the period between April, 1940 and July, 1949, however, a significant 
change in the sex ratio occurred, with an excess of females over males for 
the first time in the history of the country. In 1940, there were still 
454,000 more males than females in the population, whereas in 1949 
there were 1,221,000 more females than males. This represented a net 
change in the balance of the sexes of 1,675,000 additional females in this 
period, There was an estimated loss of 2,501,000 more males than females 
because of death and overseas service in the armed forces at the time of 
the sample enumeration in 1949. This figure was partially counter- 

20 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Estimates, 
“Estimates of the Population of Continental United States, By Age, Color, and Sex: 
July 1, 1947 to 1949,” Series P-25, No. 39 (May 5, 1950), Table 5. 
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balanced by a gain of 826,000 more males than females, resulting from 
the preponderance of males at birth, plus a net increment of males 
through immigration. The gradual aging of the population will tend to 
continue this excess of females because of their greater life expectancy.” 

The sex ratio at birth stands at approximately 105 males to 100 
females. The higher infant mortality rate among males tends to decrease 
this ratio in the earlier years, with the greater occupational hazards of the 
male still further reducing the difference by middle life. The lesser life 
expectancy of the male finally reduces the ratio still further, until the 
age groups over sixty-five have a preponderance of females, Considerable 
local disparities may also exist between the sexes, with mobility and 
migration tending to attract the male more than the female. The majority 
of persons migrating to the United States from Europe have been young, 
adult males, and the frontier moving westward had a preponderance of 
males. The older sections of the country, conversely, have a larger pro- 
portion of females. This factor causes variations between regions in the 
marriage rate and the chances of marriage, with the chances of marriage 
for women being greater in the West (where women are fewer) than in 
the Northeast (where women are more plentiful) .* 

3. Race. The nonwhite population of the United States is composed 
largely of Negroes. There is also a considerable group of persons of 
Mexican descent included in this group by the Bureau of the Census, as 
well as small groups of American Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, 
and other miscellaneous categories. The nonwhite group includes some 
15,719,000 persons out of a total population of 148,720,000 in 1949, or 
approximately 10 per cent.** At the first census taken in 1790, Negroes 
numbered an estimated 19.3 per cent of the population, with a ratio of 
approximately ‘five white persons to every Negro. At the present time, the 
ratio is approximately ten to one. In the years since the first census, both 
races increased rapidly, with the rate of increase lower for the Negro than 
for the white. The increase in the whites has been heavily supplemented 
by immigration, whereas the immigration of Negroes has been negligible 
since the Civil War. 

The Negro population is still concentrated in the South, but the relative 
degree of concentration is changing as a result of internal migration. 
World War I saw a wave of Negro migration into the industrial centers 
of the North, a movement that was continued and accentuated during 
World War II. The rapidity of this shift in the Negro population is 

22 Bureau of the Census, op. cit., page 2. 
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indicated by the decline in the proportion of the nonwhites in the South, 
from 74.4 per cent of the total to approximately 63.5 per cent between 
1940 and 1947.25 Within the South, the war also accelerated the ferment 
of ‘social change and migration, with a pronounced movement of the 
Negro population from the rural to the urban areas in response to the 
increase in war industry. The two World Wars thus saw the Negro 
population change from a largely rural southern group to one increasingly 
urban (both inside and outside the South) and one that is distributed 
throughout the rest of the country. The implications of this changing 
way of life upon the Negro are already very great. The implications for 
the country as a whole may be even greater. 

4. Nativity. This category refers to the proportion of the population 
born in the United States as compared to that born in a foreign country. 
A considerable proportion of the population of the United States has 
always been foreign-born, a situation that has gradually decreased since 
the cessation of large scale immigration. In recent decades, a sharp decline 
in the percentage of the population that was foreign-born has occurred, 
with 14.1 per cent of the total in this category in 1920 and 12.3 per cent 
in 1930. By 1940, this percentage had further declined to 9.7, with a 
further decline predicted by 1960, when only 5 per cent of the population 
is expected to be of foreign nativity.** 

Most of the foreign-born who came to this country in the early decades 
of the present century were young people in the prime of life and re- 
productivity. These men and women are now becoming grandparents 
and their death rate is increasing as they enter the higher age brackets. 
Their grandchildren are increasingly assimilated into the pattern of 
American culture and will merge with the great mass of the population 
whose ancestors came to this country somewhat earlier. The cultural 
contributions of the foreign-born and the problems of a heterogeneous 
culture will both gradually be modified as the American people become 
culturally more homogeneous. 

5. Marital Status. A final characteristic of the composition of the 
population is its marital status. In April, 1949, there was an estimated 
total of 109,449,000 persons in the United States of “marriageable age” 
—that is, 14 years of age and older, Of this group, approximately 
70,646,000, or 65 per cent, were married and living with their spouses; 
25,126,000, or 23 per cent, were single; 8,763,000, or 8 per cent, were 

5 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Character- 
istics, “Urban and Rural Residence, Age, Sex, Color, and Veteran Status of the 
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widowed; 2,075,000, or 2 per cent, were divorced and not remarried ; and 
2,841,000, or 3 per cent, were married but were not living with their 
husbands or wives.2? The marriage state is highly popular with the 
American people, and the proportion of our population married is 
probably higher than that of any civilized people in the world. The 1949 
figure of 65 per cent also represented the largest proportion of the 
American people living in the state of matrimony at any time in history. 
Despite the gloomy and uninformed pronouncements of many contem- 
porary critics of marriage and the family, both are apparently here to stay. 


Distribution of the Population 


The distribution of the population refers to the physical location of the 
people, including the manner in which they got there. The following 
discussion will be confined to the distribution of population in the United 
States and will involve the regional distribution, the rural-urban dis- 
tribution, and recent trends in social mobility whereby the present 
distribution was brought about. 

1. Regional Distribution.** The nation is divided by the Bureau of the 
Census into four regions: The Northeastern States; the North Central 
States: the South; and the West. These regions are subdivided into 
divisions, and these in turn into states. The population of the country, by 
regions and divisions, on July 1, 1948, was 146,114,000. This number was 
distributed as follows: 


1. The Northeastern States .....----.-----+++e+55 39,104,000. 
New England .....--.:-+-++s+ee+ee9s 9,300,000. 
Middle Atlantic... . 2.25.0. 0ce eet eee ne 29,805,000. 

2, The North Central States .....--+++eeee eer se ees 43,846,000. 
East North Central .........++.00e008 29,883,000. 

West North Central ... 13,963,000. 

PR ih chick tepldbcs Gere dn Soo raaataenee 44,507,000. 
South Atlantic .....--:+-seeee creer eens 19,478,000. 

East South Central .....--++-+se-e++: 10,937,000. 
West South Central ... 14,092,000, 

A, The West :c cre cdesce see stne Cee veeseecne cerns’ 18,656,000. 
Mountain .....0ee epee eter eee neees 4,512,000. 
Pacific iv coaceak ene Peles selsne pi eve ee 14,144,000. 


27 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Character- 
istics, “Marital Status and Household Characteristics: April, 1949,” Series P-20, 
No. 26 (January 27, 1950). 
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The various regions and divisions underwent a highly differential 
growth during World War II and the immediate postwar years, largely 
as a result of internal migration. The nation as a whole increased in 
population by 11.0 per cent in the period from April 1, 1940 to April | 
1948, In terms of regions, the increase varied from 6.8 per cent for the 
South to $4.4 per cent for the West, with the Northeastern States in- 
creasing by 8.7 per cent and the North Central States by 9.2 per cent. In 
terms of divisions, the East South Central States (Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi) increased by only 1.5 per cent for the lowest 
percentage increase, whereas the Pacific States (Washington, Oregon, and 
California) showed a 45.3 per cent increase. A number of individual 
states showed net declines in population over this period, ranging as high 
as 12.8 per cent for North Dakota. The highest rate of growth for a 
single state took place in California, with a net increase of 45.2 per cent 
between 1940 and 1948.” 

2, Rural-Urban Distribution. The population is steadily becoming 
more urbanized and the percentage of the total population living on the 
farm is steadily decreasing. In 1870, only 25.7 per cent of the population 
was listed as urban, whereas 74.3 per cent was rural in residence, By 
1940, 56.5 per cent of the population was defined as urban, 20.5 as rural- 
nonfarm, and 22.9 per cent as rural. The process of urbanization con- 
tinued throughout World War II and the immediate postwar years. On 
April 1, 1948, the total population was estimated at 145,087,000, of 
which 84,711,000, or 58 per cent, was urban; 32,569,000, or 22 per cent, 
was rural-nonfarm; and 27,807,000, or 19 per cent, was rural-farm.*? 
Increasing urbanization is a significant characteristic of modern society, 
one that has already had far-reaching implications for the social structure 
and that will continue to have even more important effects. 

The population has continued to move into the large cities and metro- 
politan areas in response to such factors as: (a) greater economic oppor- 
tunity; (b) desire for more personal freedom; and (c) dissatisfaction with 
life in the small town and open country. With this urbanization of the 
population has come an increase in secondary-group contacts, as com- 
pared to the primary contacts of a rural society. As we shall see, the 
society of the large city is increasingly secular and rational, whereas the 
quality of life in the rural arcas is sacred and traditional. The basic 
institutions of our society developed in a milieu that was dominated by 
rural patterns and rural attitudes; for these institutions, the adjustment 
to the urban pattern is increasingly difficult. Many persons hold these 

29 Bureau of the Census, of. cit. 

8° Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Character- 
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traditional patterns as the ideal, or at least the “normal” social forms, 
and define any substantial departures therefrom as abnormal. These 
penions look back nostalgically to the carly days of a predominantly rural 
society and wish that they could turn the clock back to that way of life. 

The large cities have an unusual age and sex distribution of population, 
in that the young and the female tend to predominate, with a relatively 
smaller representation of the old and the male. Young people migrate to 
large cities in search of jobs, adventure, and love. This is especially true 
of young women, for the farm lacks the opportunities for daughters that 
it offers sons. Chances for employment are correspondingly less attractive 
in the rural areas, and thousands of young girls annually gravitate toward 
the cities, where they find work as stenographers, secretaries, clerks, 
personal service operatives, and in light manufacturing. The majority of 
these young women are also—consciously or unconsciously—looking for 
a husband, although their mathematical chances of finding one are 
considerably less in the metropolis than at home. Once accustomed to 
urban life, with its inconveniences as well as its advantages, these young 


participants and upon the general structure of American society has been 


ulation, the stable life of a century ago is completely unknown. Social 
mobility has brought a decline in the intimacies of neighborhood contacts, 
a loss of continuous communication with a stable community, and a 
decrease in the influence of the institutional contacts of family, church, 
school, and local government that formerly marked the existence of the 
majority of Americans. Amid the tempo of increasing mobility, a new 
society is emerging in this country which is different from any the world 
has ever seen.** 

Social mobility first became a social problem during the depression of 
the 1930’s. Prior to that time, individual migratory laborers, tramps, 
hobos, and other casuals of the road had symbolized one form of personal 
disorganization, but had not constituted a major social problem. The 
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large-scale unemployment of the depression, however, forced millions of 
hitherto stable persons into a life of uncertain movement in search of 
work. During the five-year period from 1935 to 1940, more than fifteen 
million persons changed their county of residence at least once. This 
mobile group constituted approximately twelve per cent of the population. 
The “cake of custom” was thus broken for millions of persons for the - 
first time in their lives. Although most of these migrants subsequently 
settled down with reasonably steady jobs, this mass redistribution of 
population produced great and irrevocable social changes. Once scram- 
bled, the egg could never be reassembled.** 

World War II was marked by an acceleration of the peacetime mobility 
of the previous decade. The principal difference between the two move- 
ments reflected the greater economic opportunities attending the defense, 
war, and early postwar years. The years from 1940 to 1947 saw a move- 
ment of population unprecedented even for a mobile America. During 
this period, an estimated seventy million persons changed their place of 
residence at least once. Of this number, forty-four million moved from 
one house to another within the same county, thirteen million moved 
from one county to another within the same state, and twelve million 
moved from one state to another. As the Bureau of the Census com- 
mented, “Probably never before in the history of the United States has 
there been internal population movement of such magnitude as in. . . 
[these] seven eventful years.” ** Military service, war work, and the 
accompaniments thereof caused the bulk of this movement. World War 
II thus redistributed the population as never before during a similar 
period of time. 
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Race and Society 


Race is a biological term. It refers to certain physical similarities among 
groups of persons, which characteristics are transmitted through the 
mechanisms of heredity. Races, indeed, may be defined as “populations 
which differ in the frequencies of some gene or genes.” * The sociologist 
is interested in group relations and cultural patterns, elements produced 
or modified by human beings. Hence he would apparently have scant 
interest in an element so clearly biological in character as race. But race 
is also an important element in social relationships because of the attitudes 
that have arisen about the physical differences separating groups of 
human beings. 

Race is thus a sociological fact because modern man is acutely conscious 
of these physical differences and attributes social and cultural significance 
thereto. Such social relationships as slavery, social stratification, dis- 
crimination, and segregation are rationalized on the ground that one 
group is superior to another. Many attempts have been made to present 
scientific evidence of such superiority because of purely biological factors. 
Such evidence as has hitherto been presented is not accepted by reputable 
scientists. It has yet to be conclusively demonstrated that any one racial 
group is biologically superior to any other as a cultural agent.* 

But human beings are ncither rational nor scientific in their judgments. 
They tend to think in terms of stereotypes, ideologies, slogans, myths, and 
other terms that seem to offer emotional security. Race is one of the most 
prevalent of these forms of emotionalized thinking. Hence the average 
person would pay little attention to the judgments of the scientists in the 
matter of racial differences, even if he were exposed to this information. 
The man on the street assimilates the conceptions of such matters that are 

1L, C. Dunn and Th, Dobzhansky, Heredity, Race, and Society, page 101. 
New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. 
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part of his cultural heritage and that reflect the structure of his society. 
He accepts them uncritically and unthinkingly, and they soon become an 
integral part of his personality. Value judgments about race and racial 
differences are deeply imbedded in our social structure, where they are 
supported by strong emotional attachments. 

Many of our institutions are based upon the tacit assumption that one 
racial group is biologically superior to another in the matter of assimi- 
lating and contributing to the cultural heritage. We shall examine this 
assumption in more detail below. Children learn these patterns as they 
absorb their culture from their parents and the other agents of indoc- 
trination, As the individual comes in contact with the institutions that are 
based upon the suppositions of racial inferiority, he is further reinforced 
in his attitudes, If man were a rational animal at all times and under all 
circumstances, these cultural assumptions might be discarded for a more 
scientific attitude toward racial differences. But man is a rational animal 
only part of the time and in connection with a small segment of his 
culture. He sees the world in terms of the pictures in his head that he has 
received as part of his cultural heritage. Pictures about racial differences 
comprise an important part of this gallery. Hence racial differences are 
sociological facts and race plays an important role in human behavior.* 

The institution of slavery in the South and the discrimination against 
the Negro throughout the nation were thus founded on the assumption 
that the black man is innately inferior to the white. It is difficult to 
rationalize the permanent domination of one racial group over another 
on any grounds other than the hereditary inferiority of the subject race.* 
The doctrine that all men are created free and equal must therefore be 
amended to state that all white men are so created. The Negro is placed 
in a special and permanent category on the basis of his alleged hereditary 
inferiority. Scientific validity, as we have suggested, is lacking for this 
assumption. The fact remains, however, that such an assumption exists 
as an integral part of our culture and is supported, to a greater or lesser 
extent, by the majority of white persons on either side of the Mason- 
Dixon line. These assumptions serve as the rationalizations for what is 
essentially a caste system. We shall consider the forms and implications of 
this social structure in a subsequent chapter. Here we merely wish to 
indicate further how race is an important determinant of social relation- 


ships.° 
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Race also has an isolating effect upon social groups. The Negro is 
visibly separated from the white man by the indelible marks of race. He 
is assigned to a separate category, where he is unable to participate in 
social relationships to the same extent as the white man. In the South, 
the Negro must go to inferior schools, sit in restricted parts of street cars 
and other public conveyances, and live in segregated areas of the com- 
munity. In many sections, he is not allowed to vote, and he seldom holds 
any high office. In many other ways, the fact of race constitutes the basis 
for social discrimination, whereby the Negro is deprived of close com- 
munication with the culture of white society. He lives a life set off from 
the major currents of society by the “social distance” of racial discrim- 
ination.® 

Race also plays a central role in the formation of personality, The 
personality structure of the white southerner is colored by the attitudes 
toward racial inferiority and superiority that he absorbs as part of his 
cultural heritage.” The personality of the Negro, in the North as well as 
the South, is even more completely determined by the role that his race 
forces him to play in the larger society. His status in the social structure 
is conditioned by his skin color and his role grows out of his inferior 
status. The culture of the Negro group as a whole is a product of this 
status, with its implications for lower economic opportunities, inadequate 
housing, social discrimination, and definite limitations placed upon the 
possible goals that the Negro can reach. The training of the average 
Negro child thus differs in many respects from that of the average white 
child, with the result a distinctive personality structure in the Negro. 
The expectations to which the Negro child is supposed to conform differ 
considerably from those of the white in such matters as weaning, feeding 
habits, and toilet training, all important considerations in the formation 
of personality structure. Merely because he is a Negro, the child is exposed 
to a subculture different from that to which he would be exposed if he 
were white. His personality is formed accordingly.* 

Racial thinking also plays a central role in relationships between 
nations, war and peace, and the future stability of the world. One ex- 
planation for this influence rests in the tendency of the average man to 
confuse “nation” and “race” and to assume that the cultural character- 
istics of nations are somehow hereditary in the members of each nation- 
ality group. Our “average man” thus refers to the Germans as a “race,” 
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and speaks of the “racial” (i.e. biological) traits of their traditional 
enemies, the French. The differences between these and other nationality 
groups are attributed to the innate differences of race, which elements are 
allegedly present in the germ plasm and can only be modified by genic 
changes. 

The Germans, French, Italians, and Americans are not races, however, 
but nations, Their most important differences are cultural, not biological, 
in character, Contemporary thinking (and acting) on these problems is 
muddled by this confusion of race and nation and by the resultant failure 
to distincuish between biological and cultural differences. Social attitudes, 
folkways, mores, statuses, and roles are based upon such conceptions. 
Social action is taken on the assumption that these misconceptions are 
fac ts. 


The Evolution of Racial Differences 


We may next consider the way in which the physical and hereditary 
differences constituting the principal racial groups came into being. The 
story of Adam and Eve has been discredited as a scientific account of the 
evolution of the human species. The present racial groups did not evolve 
according to the account of the Old Testament. The precise circum- 
stances under which they did evolve will never be known, although 
certain hypotheses have been advanced that probably give the general 
outlines of this slow and unrecorded process. At the beginning of recorded 
history, the evolutionary process distinguishing the major racial groups 
was virtually completed, and the major groups had reached virtually the 
same form as they have today. The steps by which this original differen- 
tiation took place have been inferred as follows:® 

1. Mobility. Assuming a monogenetic (single) origin of the present 
racial groups from a single human stock,’° the remote ancestors of modern 
man slowly spread over the surface of the world in a restless search for 
food and shelter. Starting from a single point of origin ( possibly in what is 
now Asia Minor), this original migration undoubtedly continued over 
thousands of years before many of the groups began to settle down in their 
respective parts of the world. Many more thousands of years then passed, 
during which physical variations began to occur. 

2. Variation. Sudden and unexplained physical variations that are 
transmitted in the germ plasm are called mutations. In the course of 
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many millennia, these isolated groups of the original undifferentiated 
species of man were undoubtedly subject to many variations in physical 
structure. These mutations may have taken the form of changes in 
pigmentation, color and texture of hair, formation of the face, or any of 
the other physical characteristics that now set off one racial group from 
another, No completely satisfactory explanation for such changes has 
yet been offered. Mutations do occur, however, and their occurrence 
undoubtedly played an important role in the long evolution of racial 
differences. 

3. Natural Selection. Some physical characteristics are better suited to 
certain environments than others. Individuals who vary along some lines 
have a greater chance for survival than those who vary along other lines. 
In central Africa, for example, those individuals whose skin was able to 
absorb more of the actinic rays of the sun were probably those who 
survived and transmitted these qualities to the next generation. In the 
course of hundreds of generations, the skin of persons living under the 
equatorial sun thus became appreciably darker. The impersonal process 
of natural selection rewards certain mutations and penalizes others. 

4. Inbreeding. Groups of persons cut off by geographical barriers from 
other groups tended to inbreed and thereby fix the variations still further. 
Under these conditions, any physical and hereditary change will sooner 
or later be incorporated in the germ plasm of many members of the 
group. The variations become accentuated and are increasingly certain 
to appear in the hereditary equipment of the succeeding generations, In 
addition to geographical isolation, the primitive ethnocentrism of these 
early peoples undoubtedly contributed to their tendency to inbreed. 
Members of many primitive groups are still forbidden by custom to have 
sexual relations with members of other and potentially hostile groups. 
They must marry and breed within their own group, thereby still further 
perpetuating the hereditary variations distinguishing them from other 
groups in other parts of the world." 

5. Social Selection. Another factor in the fixation of racial differences 
was probably social selection. Certain physical characteristics become, for 
one reason or another, desirable to the homogeneous group, whereas other 
characteristics become undesirable. Those individuals possessing the 
undesirable features will presumably be less favored in the courtship and 
marriage process and, other things being equal, will fail to reproduce 
themselves. Those who possess the desirable traits will be favored and 
hence will have a greater chance of producing offspring. Men and 
women whose skins were either too light or too dark to suit the prevailing 
standards may have had difficulty in reproducing themselves, whereas 
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those who were endowed with these desirable characteristics further fixed 
the socially acceptable trait. 

6. Racial Crossing. We may assume that the major racial groups were 
formed by the combined. processes enumerated above, operating over a 
period many times longer than recorded history. One other process is 
necessary to bring the situation up to historical times. This is racial 
crossing, whereby the major racial groups have intermingled to produce 
subraces and various intermediary physical types. The resultant inter- 
mixture of genes has produced such well-known physical types as the 
Polynesians and Melanesians in the South Pacific, and the many separate 
groups in southeastern Asia and Malaysia. This commingling of the genes 
has been greatly accelerated in recent centuries, following the greater 
mobility of the peoples of the world. The net result has been to increase 
the number of subracial groups and to break down many of the differ- 
entiations between the major racial groups. 

There is no evidence, incidentally, that this process has produced any 
biological disharmony in the hybrid populations or any personality or 
intellectual characteristics peculiar to the new groups arising from the 
physical process of mixture itself. Hybrids are often marginal to organized 
social groups and suffer resultant prejudice and isolation, But these are 
social results of racial crossing, not the physical effects thereof. As Her- 
skovits comments upon this situation, “There is no reason to suppose that 
such deficiencies as are seen in some hybrid populations cannot be 
referred to the social situations in which these people are found. , . .” ** 

As a result of these crossings and intermixtures, there is no such thing 
as a “pure” race, either now or in the historical past.* The concept of a 
pure race is an element in the racial mythology, which assumes that there 
are direct correlations between cultural achievement and racial character- 
istics. It is true that one will see more tall persons with narrow heads, 
blond complexions, and blue eyes on the streets of Stockholm than on the 
streets of Rome. But one will also see many brunettes with dark eyes in 
Stockholm and many blonds with blue eyes in Rome. There is nothing to 
suggest that the dark-haired Swedes and the light-haired Italians are any 
less entitled to be called Swedes and Italians than their compatriots who 
conform more closely to the popular stereotypes. Nor were racial or 
subracial groups completely or even largely “pure” in the past. “Race 
mixture,” say Dunn and Dobzhansky, “has been going on during the 
whole of recorded history. Incontrovertible evidence . . . shows that even 
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in prehistory . . . mixing of different stocks . . . took placc. Mankind 
has always been, and still is, a mongrel lot.” ** 

Furthermore, the concept of “pure” races is biologically impossible, 
even in the sense of a given population gradually “purifying” itself by 
inbreeding for many generations and not permitting outsiders to ‘‘con- 
taminate” the stock. “Pure” races would be possible only if the hereditary 
process were characterized by some fluid, like blood, that would fuse and 
mix in the children. The popular notions were (and still are) postulated 
on the assumption that hereditary qualities are transmitted by blood, 
which thereby assumes a magical quality. Biological science has com- 
pletely refuted this conception, and demonstrated conclusively that 
“heredity is transmitted not as fluids which can be mixed and diluted, 
but in discrete packages called genes, so that a child inherits just one-half 
of the genes its parents possess, and that brothers and sisters receive 
different sets of genes.”?° A race is therefore not a “community of 
blood” as is popularly supposed. A race is rather a group of people with 
certain genes in common, but with many individual differences. 

The mobility of the original undifferentiated species of mankind, 
which drove them far and wide over the surface of the earth; the tend- 
ency toward variation through mutation that they possessed; the op- 
eration of natural selection upon these mutations and other physical 
characteristics; the fixation of these traits through long inbreeding; the 
operation of social selection; and finally the process of racial crossing— 
all these have apparently combined to bring about the present racial 
groups of mankind. The nature of these changes, the parts of the world 
in which they took place, and the contacts between the various racial 
groups during their evolution—all these and many more vital problems 
remain shrouded in silence. The information at our disposal, however, 
suggests that racial evolution and the fixation of the present races of man 
took place in somewhat this fashion. 


The Elements of Racial Differences 


Race is thus a biological concept with sociological implications. The only 
traits that can properly be termed racial are those coming down to large 
numbers of persons in the genes. A discussion of the most important 
criteria of racial differences follows."* 

1. Skin Color. The color of the skin is the most obvious distinguishing 
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feature of race. It is also one of the least trustworthy. There is a wide 
variation in skin color within the same racial groups; members of the 
“white” race, for example, range in color from very light to very dark. 
The pigmentation of many Caucasoids is darker than that of many 


African Negroids. 

2. Eye Color. This classification is open to many of the same errors 
and discrepancies as skin color. Color of the eye (or rather of the iris) is 
satisfactory for comparative purposes only within the Caucasoid race, 
since all non-Caucasoid peoples have either a dark brown or black iris. 
© sly among the Caucasoid populations are blue, grey, or green irises 
‘_and in the “pure” racial forms. 

3. Stature. This category includes height and weight, as well as the 
ratios between them. The chief function of this anatomical trait is to 
distinguish between Pygmy and non-Pygmy peoples, since there is so 
much overlapping between different racial populations in this respect. 
Stature is subject to considerable variations because of environmental 
and dietary differences. A superior diet and standard of living will 
appreciably raise the height and weight of a given population over several 
generations. 

4. Head Shape. The shape of the head is useful in distinguishing 
between subraces within a single racial group. The cephalic index is the 
principal measurement of head shape and is found by multiplying the 
width of the head by 100 and then dividing the product by the length of 
the head, It was formerly thought that the major racial populations 


‘could be distinguished by the extent of long-, medium-, or wide-headed- 


ness, but this belief has been questioned in recent years. Hence the 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, and Negroid groups cannot be set off from each 
other accurately on the basis of cephalic index. There is, furthermore, 
some doubt as to whether these differences are completely genic or 
whether they are not, at least in part, the result of environmental factors. 

5. Body Hair. Members of the white race have considerable hair on 
their bodies, whereas the Negroid and Mongoloid races have less. Wide 
variation exists between members of the same race, but in general the 
Caucasoids are more hairy than the other major racial groups. This 
criterion is an important factor in racial distinction, because dietary 
changes over a prolonged period apparently have but little effect upon 
the amount of body hair. In contrast to some of the racial criteria 
mentioned above, therefore, body hair appears to be more completely 
genic in character and less susceptible to environmental influences. 

6. Hair Texture. The texture of the hair in cross-section under a 
microscope is an important criterion of racial differences. The major 
groups apparently run more true to type in this respect than in many 
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others formerly considered to be indisputable evidence of racial differ- 
ences. In cross-section, straight hair (some Caucasoids, the majority of 
Mongoloids) appears round; wavy to curly hair (most Caucasoids and 
other and smaller groups) is slightly oval; and kinky or woolly hair 
(Pygmy, Negroid, and Melanesian groups) is more oval. This trait is 
almost completely determined by the genes and hence is distinctly “racial” 
in character. 

7. Epicanthic Fold. This trait refers to a fold of skin in the inner 
upper eyelid, which is characteristic of the Mongoloid peoples of con- 
tinental Asia and some smaller groups. The effect of this characteristic 
is to impart the so-called “slanting” quality to the eyes of the continental 
Mongoloids, although the actual shape of their eyes does not differ from 
that of other racial groups. This factor is also affected by the genes and 
not by environmental influences, and hence constitutes an excellent 
device for distinguishing some of the Mongoloid groups from other 
major racial populations. 

Other physical criteria have been used to distinguish racial groups, bu 
the above are perhaps the most important. Efforts have been made, for 
example, to distinguish between races on the basis of the size and struc- 
ture of the brain, but the differences among members of the same racial 
populations are as great or greater than those between racial populations. 
The Pygmy population is the only group that has consistently smaller 
brains than any other. Differences in blood type are similarly incapable 
of verification as between races. The percentages of persons with one 
blood type in a given population appear to be approximately the same, 
regardless of race. Finally, such allegedly racial characteristics as body 
odor are found to result from differences in diet, hygiene, bathing, and 
similar environmental factors, and are not characteristic of racial pop- 
ulations as such,’” 


Classification of Races 


No single criterion is thus adequate to distinguish one race from another. 
The combination of traits that large population groups have in common 
is the important consideration in this controversial field. Hence it is 
difficult to formulate a classification of races that will be reasonably 
inclusive, acceptable to the experts in the field, and at the same time not 
too complicated. The following classification is the one traditionally 
followed, with many subraces and marginal populations deliberately 
omitted for the sake of greater clarity. As already suggested, the races are 
divided into three major groupings—the Caucasoid, Mongoloid, and 
Negroid. 
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1. Caucasoid. This racial grouping has been variously termed the 
Caucasian, the Caucasic, or the white. Members of this race are popu- 
larly presumed to be white, or at least light, in color, but actually they 
range from the blond northern European to the dark Hindu. Other 
physical characteristics set racial groups off from one another more 
adequately than skin color. This stock as a whole is characterized by 
medium to thin lips, lack of epicanthic fold, considerable body hair, hair 
of the head ranging from straight to curly, and high, thin noses. In 
respect to stature, the white race ranges from short to tall. Cephalic index 
varies from one extreme to the other, with no pronounced tendency to a 
single head shape. With regard to the subdivisions of the Caucasoid race, 
considerable disagreement exists among physical anthropologists even as 
to the number of such subgroups, let alone their exact classification. The 
following five groups, however, have been so. widely publicized among 
lay and professional groups that they are included for this reason, with 
the proviso that scientific opinion is by no means unanimous thereon. 

(a) Nordic. Nordics are found predominantly among the peoples of 
northern Europe, especially in the more isolated rural districts of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. Contrary to popular impression, the majority of 
Germans are not Nordics in the anthropological sense. This subdivision 
has an unusually high percentage of blondness, fair skins, blue eyes, long 
heads, and tall bodies. Nordics comprise the most vocal of all the sub- 
divisions of the white (or any other) race in their claims to distinction on 
the basis of alleged physical superiority. 

(b) Alpine. The Alpines possess the other basic characteristics of the 
white race, and in addition they tend to have round heads, short and 
stocky builds, and skin that is neither as depigmented (light) as the 
Nordics nor as dark as the Mediterraneans. This group is found through- 
out central Europe and includes such varied national and ethnic groups 
as the Czechs, south Germans, Swiss, some of the Slavs, and many of the 
Balkan peoples. These groups have cornprised the sturdy peasant stock of 
central Europe for millennia, and successive waves of invading peoples 
have not substantially modified the basic type. 

(c) Mediterranean. The Mediterranean group has occupied the shores 
of the Mediterranean Sea since long before the days of the Romans. 
Insofar as they can be distinguished from the other subdivisions of the 
Caucasoid race, the Mediterraneans tend to be slight and comparatively 
short in stature, with long heads, curly hair, dark eyes, and olive or pale 
complexions, This group comprises the majority of several of the Latin 
nations. Their physical traits are especially apparent among the southern 
Italians, the southern French, the Spanish, and the Portuguese. 

(d) Armenoid. The Armenoid peoples are found in southeastern 
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Europe and Asia Minor among such national and cultural groups as the 
Turks, Armenians, Syrians, and others in the Near East. They tend to be 
dark in color like the Mediterraneans and their cephalic index makes 
them, on the average, brachycephalic, or wide-headed. Their most char- 
acteristic feature is a large and convex nose. This feature is often asso- 
ciated exclusively with the Jews (who were originally an Armenoid 
people), but in reality it marks many other groups with widely differing 
cultures in this part of the world. 

(e) Hindu. The people of India constitute the fifth major subdivision 
of the Caucasoid race, Although they are very dark in color, these people 
possess the other basic Caucasoid characteristics and are physically very 
much like the Mediterraneans, from whom they may have been partially 
descended. The exact origins and constitution of this large segment of the 
Caucasoid race constitute one of the mysteries of physical anthropology. 
Despite the fact that the conquering Europeans regarded the Hindus as « 
colored and (therefore) inferior race, in most respects their genic heritage 
is Caucasoid. 

2. Mongoloid. This racial group numbers approximately one billion 
people and is about equal in size to the Caucasoid. Considerable variation 
exists within this group with regard to many of the characteristic racial 
traits. The skin color of the Mongoloids, for example, ranges from the 
saffron yellow of the Chinese to the coppery red of the American Indian. 
The average is a “yellowish light brown.” Hair is straight and black, with 
comparatively little growth on the face and body. In stature, they range 
from short to tall. The face is marked by high and projecting cheekbones. 
As noted, the epicanthic or “Mongoloid” fold is a characteristic of the 
Mongoloid peoples, especially among the Asiatic populations. There are 
three major groups of Mongoloids, and many subgroups and marginal 
populations. We shall consider only the major subdivisions. 

(a) Asiatic. This is the largest group and comprises the bulk of the 
peoples on the continent of Asia, with a total population of more than 
six hundred million persons. The Chinese, Japanese, and Koreans are 
thus the same basic stock, despite the local variations between groups. 
Their physical characteristics are in general those enumerated above in 
connection with the generalized Mongoloid racial type. Considerable 
individual variation exists within each of these racial groups and sub- 
groups, Some Japanese are tall, although their median height is less than 
the median for a Caucasoid group such as the Scandinavian. It cannot 
be stressed too often, therefore, that races are not homogeneous. 

(b) Indonesian-Malay. This large group comprises more than one 
hundred million persons in southeastern Asia and Malaysia. The Mon- 
goloid stock is here intermingled with discernible Pygmy genes from the 
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earlier aboriginal inhabitants of these areas to form a hybrid racial group. 
The natives of the interior districts of the Malaysian islands have de- 
monstrably more Pygmy characteristics than those in the coastal regions, 
who are more predominantly Mongoloid. The latter have straighter hair 
and are lighter in color than their compatriots farther inland. Some 
Caucasoid genes are also apparent among the coastal peoples of Malaysia, 
deriving probably from India. 

(c) American Indian. The third great group of Mongoloid peoples is 
the American Indian, closely related genetically to the natives of eastern 
Siberia and the Eskimos of North America. The ancestors of the American 
Indians were apparently of a generalized Mongoloid stock who came to 
the North American continent across the Bering Straits an estimated 
twenty thousand or more years ago. During the subsequent wandering of 
these peoples, a series of mutations (among them skin color) undoubtedly 
occurred. These mutations were fixed through inbreeding, which is 
characteristic of all primitive and isolated peoples. The American Indians 
tend to be taller than the median height for the Asiatic Mongoloids. The 
skin of the American Indian ranges in color from yellowish to reddish 
brown; their eyes are brown; thcir faces tend to be broad with high 
cheekbones. The nose is sharp and the hair on the head is jet black and 
very coarse. 

3. Negroid. The third major racial stock is the Negroid. The African 
Negroid constitutes the largest and most characteristic racial group in 
this category, and numbers perhaps one hundred million persons. In 
general, the Negroid stock is characterized by very dark pigmentation, 
woolly or frizzly hair, wide noses, thick lips, projecting upper jaws 
(prognathism), small ears, relatively little body hair, and long-headedness. 
This stock is further characterized by the widest range in stature, with 
the shortest (Pygmy) and the tallest (Nilotic Negro) peoples in the 
world numbered among the Negroid race. A number of subraces have 
been distinguished by the physical anthropologists, but these refinements 
are outside the scope of this description. Considerable hybridization has 
taken place in Africa in the last few thousand years, with the result that 
many varieties of color, stature, hair, and other racial characteristics are 
found. 

The Melanesians are a Negroid-like people living in many islands in 
the South Pacific from New Guinea to Fiji. These peoples possess so 
many genic traits of the African Negroid that both groups were formerly 
assumed to have evolved from the same stock and then migrated to their 
present divergent locations in Africa and the South Pacific. This theory 
has recently been abandoned, however, on the assumption that such 
primitive peoples would not have had the technological resources to 
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migrate so far under such conditions. It is now assumed that the con- 
nection between the Melanesians and the African Negroids is not genic, 
but that the physical similarities reflect roughly similar circumstances of 
environment and culture.*® 

In addition to these major groupings, there are numerous marginal 
peoples that seem to be a combination of two or more of the basic stocks. 
These marginal groups defy accurate classification. They include such 
populations as the Micronesians and Polynesians in the South Pacific, 
the native Australoids, the various Pygmy groups scattered over the 
earth, and the hairy Ainu of northern Japan and the surrounding islands. 
Some of these types may represent pre-modern man, with the Australoids, 
for example, apparently retaining Neanderthaloid or other and earlier 
human characteristics. Racial development, as we have suggested, has 
also been marked by prolonged interbreeding between the members of the 
various races and subraces. During the tens of thousands of years when 
the modern racial populations were developing, men were not bothered 
by considerations of racial purity. The result of these processes is the 
complex amalgam that constitutes our contemporary racial heritage.’® 


Mental Differences and Race 


Mankind may thus be divided into a number of groups on the basis of 
differences inherited through the genes. The exact nature of these 
differences is the concern of the physical anthropologist and the geneticist. 
The sociologist is interested in racial differences because of their relation- 
ship to culture and society. Racial differences, as noted, form the basis 
for social stratification in many societies where such divergent groups are 
found. Caste stratification, such as that existing in the South, rests largely 
upon the assumption that differences in intelligence are correlated with 
the differences in physiological composition of the hair, skin, and the 
rest of the factors comprising racial differences. The dominant racial 
caste assumes that the subordinate caste is mentally inferior and hence is 
unable to assimilate the culture of the white group. This assumption of 
innate mental inferiority is central to the entire sociological question of 
race. 

The most direct method of settling this thorny question would pre- 
sumably be to employ the testing methods developed by the experts in 
psychology and education, This was done during both World War I and 
World War II, when millions of men of all races and ethnic origins were 
examined by these means. The results of these tests constituted, to put it 
mildly, inconclusive proofs of the doctrine of racial superiority. Without 
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entering into the controversy as to whether intelligence tests measure 
innate ability or innate ability plus social training, the examinations 
demonstrated that large numbers of Negroes were higher in “intelli- 
gence” than large numbers of whites. 

It is true that Negroes as a group tested substantially lower than whites 
as a group. But Negroes from some of the northern states had higher 
scores than whites from some of the southern states. The low scores of 
the Negroes thus arose largely from the fact that they were predom- 
inantly southerners, rather than from any innate racial incapacity to 
assimilate culture. If all whites were innately superior to all Negroes in 
intelligence, it would be manifestly impossible for northern Negroes to 
score higher than southern whites, always supposing that the tests actually 
measure innate ability alone. This assumption itself has been largely - 
discredited by recent knowledge of the nature of acculturation.*° 

During World War II, the activities of the United States Army Special 
Training Units for functional illiterates further demonstrated that learn- 
ing abilities between Negroes and whites were similar when inequalities 
in education were eliminated. In this training, Negro illiterates progressed 
as fast as white illiterates.2 Many other tests have been conducted in an 
attempt to learn the nature of racial differences (if any), and none of 
them has conclusively demonstrated that one race is mentally superior or 
inferior to any other. A wide range of individual variations obviously 
exists, but this is true within each race and does not apply to one race as 
compared to another, Such racial differences may exist, but the available 
techniques have not demonstrated them. The burden of proof is thereby 
placed upon those who wish to prove the existence of racial mental 
superiority, 

Differences in attainment cannot be explained in terms of race, but 
rather in terms of culture and society. As two eminent biologists point 
out, “The differences between the so-called ‘race psychologies’ are de- 
termined by the cultural differences to an extent assuredly greater than 
they may be influenced by biological heredity.” ** The general relation- 
ships between races with regard to mental differences have been sum- 
marized by Franz Boas, the late dean of American anthropologists. In a 
statement drawing together all the data on the subject, Boas concludes 
cautiously that “careful tests reveal a marked dependence of mental 
reactions upon conditions of life and that all racial differences which have 
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been established thus far are so much subject to outer circumstances that 
no proof can be given of innate racial differences.” * 

We have considered some of the physical and mental aspects of racial 
differences. The physical differences bulk large at first, especially insofar 
as they are the symbols of dominance and subordination. Mental differ- 
ences also appear great until we realize that they arise because of his- 
torical, cultural, and structural factors and do not reflect innate racial 
differences as such. On closer inspection, furthermore, physical differences 
are not so great as they appear, especially in comparison to the similari- 
ties between men. 

We conclude, therefore, that mankind is one, for all practical purposes, 
in terms of those characteristics that are racially transmitted. Superficial 
differences of pigmentation, hair texture, eye color, and the rest of the 
traits that set off one racial population from another are comparatively 
insignificant when they are compared to the similarities between races in 
respect to the traits that permit the development of human nature. In 
terms of cultural development, man is divided into many groups with 
widely divergent cultures. In terms of the biological potentialities for 
cultural development that are shared by all men, these differences fade 
into insignificance. Biologically, man is one. 


Culture and Race 


There is a final consideration that has served as a rationalization for a 
great deal of consciously or unconsciously racist thinking. That is the 
current status of the major racial groups with respect to material culture, 
The white race clearly occupies a dominant position in the technology of 
the twentieth century. It is commonly assumed by members of the white 
race that this dominance is the result of superior genic qualities. The 
yellow race has a considerably lower contemporary cultural position, 
judged by European and American standards. This race presumably falls 
somewhere between the white and the Negro in native ability. The black 
race currently occupies a manifestly inferior status in cultural develop- 
ment, and hence is inferior to the other two in innate ability, Such is the 
argument advanced by many representatives of the white race. 

The partisans of the allegedly superior white race thus proclaim their 
past, present, and future superiority over all other races. Members of the 
white race, indeed, are at present the most vociferous in disputing long 
and learnedly about the merits of persons who have the same pigmen- 
tation as themselves. Like Lady Macbeth, they may protest too much. 
The literature of this protest is extensive and varied, ranging all the way 
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tron the naive rationalizations of the lunatic fringe to the impressively 


documented monographs of scholars who are attempting to prove a point. 
Some of this literature was written for sinister political purposes, whereas 
other examples were composed with the loftiest scientific motives, at least 
on the conscious level. 


Racism is one of the most pernicious forms of ethnocentrism, and racist 
thought may very well develop among the Mongoloid Asiatics or African 
Negroes as they become increasingly sophisticated. Such attitudes appear 
to have been present among the cultivated Chinese of earlier centuries, 
when they came upon the “barbarians” of the west. This pattern may 
presently be repeated. The crux of racism lies in the spurious claims of 
inherent superiority of one race over another, An equally fallacious 
variety is the attribution of different culture or “group characteristics” on 
the basis of imagined racial differences. The most spectacular example 
of this attitude was afforded by the Nazis, who built an entire state and 
way of life upon it. Their philosophy was founded upon a mystic faith in 
the superiority of the fictitious Aryan “race,” a category that never existed 
in any scientific sense.*° 

In the last few centuries, the white man has been a conqueror and a 
white skin has been the symbol of the dominant race.** A yellow, black, 
or red skin has, conversely, denoted submission and (by implication) 
mental inferiority as well. In the eyes of the white conquerors, their own 
race is the only one innately capable of fabricating and assimilating the 
complex industrial heritage of the Western world, and hence is in a 
permanently superior position. The colored populations are therefore 
doomed to permanent subordination because of their “congenital” in- 
feriority, The slogan of “The White Man’s Burden” is the conventional 
rationalization for this modern imperialism. This conception of racial 
superiority and inferiority is not tenable, and all racial groups are essen- 
tially equal as transmitters of culture. The success of the Japanese in the 
past century in adapting Western technology to fit their own social 
structure suggests that the ethnocentrism of the white race is not in 
accord with the facts.2* The Caucasoid race has no monopoly of the genic 
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traits that make for a high level of industrial civilization. 

As we have repeatedly suggested, culture must be explained primarily 
in terms of culture. Geography, biology, and psychology are limiting or 
directing factors, but the primary element in cultural change and de- 
velopment is culture itself. This point of view applies with special 
pertinence to the relationships of race and culture. The attempt to 
explain the cultural achievements of any group, either contemporary or 
past, in terms of race alone is not consistent with the facts. The members 
of the white race, for example, have not invented all or even a majority 
of the basic elements comprising their various cultures. The nations of 
Western Europe and America have borrowed many traits and patterns 
from other groups and incorporated them into their own cultures. As 
Ruth Benedict points out, “Modern civilization has been built upon the 
inventions of a great array of different ethnic groups, and many of the 
greatest of these inventions were made when the people of Europe were 
still backward barbarians. . . .” ** 

The circumstances under which the different peoples have borrowed 
these traits, the possibilities offered for subsequent development, and the 
historical situation of each culture—these and similar factors cannot be 
explained in terms of racial factors. Cultural development follows certain 
uniformities, which are completely independent of the pigmentation of 
the groups involved. Furthermore, this development presents cyclical 
fluctuations; the culture of a particular group may reach a high peak, 
and at other times the same people may experience an entirely different 
culture level. 

One need look no farther than the great cultures of antiquity—Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome—to realize that changes in cultural 
level may occur in a space of a few generations or centuries, during which 
time the genic structure undergoes a negligible change, if any. All 
cultures—no matter what the racial composition of the people—have 
periods of extensive vigor, followed by periods of stabilization, stratifi- 
cation, and gradual, or sometimes rapid, decline.*® These changes occur 
in the culture and involve no substantial racial modification. 

It is therefore important to maintain an historical perspective when 
considering the cultural achievements of the major racial groups.°° As we 
have noted, the white race occupies the dominant position in the world 
today, but it has not always occupied a comparable status. Other racial 
groups, notably the Chinese, have had their day, which has been con- 
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siderably longer in point of time than that of the white race. The com- 
plex and ordered pattern of China is perhaps the oldest continuous 
cultural development in the world, When most of the ancestors of the 
present white peoples were barbarians roaming the gloomy forests of 
northern Europe, China already had a culture stretching back thousands 
of years in orderly succession. 

Most Europeans similarly think of the history of Japan as originating 
with the first contacts with the Western world. Actually, this island people 
had an intricate and advanced culture that was developed completely 
without benefit of white genes. The rapid changes in the culture of Japan 
since the introduction of Western industrialism, furthermore, have been 
accompanied by no racial modification whatever, but represent social and 
cultural factors alone. Neither the past development of the great oriental 
cultures nor the recent changes therein can be explained on racial 
grounds, 

The change in the status of a people without modification of the racial 
stock is dramatically and unhappily illustrated by the American Indian. 
The noble red man, however much his culture may have differed from 
that of the invading whites, had a number of integrated, organized, and 
stable patterns that provided a framework of accepted goals, standards, 
values, statuses, and roles. The personality of the Plains Indian, for 
example, reflected a social structure that was proud, haughty, and self- 
sufficient. These people, faced with superior numbers and technology, 
resisted the white men as long and as bravely as they could. 

The conquest of the Plains Indians, however, did not mean their 
complete extermination. Thousands of them still live on, in and about 
the reservations. But they are no longer the same proud, well-organized 
people. Their culture has been largely destroyed, and with this destruction 
has gone the way of life that they understood. In the space of a few 
generations, the character structure of the Plains Indian has collapsed, 
along with his culture. Biologically, he is still the same. But socially he is 
very different.*t We thus find that “Radical and rapid changes in mental 
and emotional behavior, whether we consider them to be in the direction 
of progress or deterioration, give the lie to the racists’ contention that 
these patterns are eternal and are biologically perpetuated.” * 

An even more dramatic example of this general process is afforded by 
the experience of the Negro. Most of the ancestors of the contemporary 
American Negro were brought to this country from the African tribal 
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cultures of Nigeria, which appeared to have been highly developed in 
many respects, notably in government and social organization.** In 
America, this ancestral culture was completely broken and dissipated in 
the space of a few generations. The Negro slaves perforce adopted the 
culture of the white man, but with certain definite limitations, whereby 
they were not allowed to participate on a basis of equality. This process 
of marginal cultural participation continued for generations after the 
emancipation of the slaves, and still characterizes the social structure of 
the South. The result is the backward Negro of the rural South. We 
shall consider the social structure of this region in a subsequent chapter. 
We merely wish to indicate here that the biological heritage of the Negro 
did not appreciably change during his tremendous change in social status 
from Africa to America. The lowly and depressed status of the majority of 
American Negroes today, furthermore, cannot be interpreted as evidence 
of the innate inability of this racial group to assimilate a complex culture. 

The development of culture has moved in a number of streams. Some 
of these streams have been more or less continuous, and the Chinese are 
perhaps the outstanding example of a long and continuous tradition. 
Other streams have flourished for a time and then declined, never again 
to reach their former greatness. Many of the cultures of Africa have 
experienced such a history, with the main stream of cultural development 
passing them by for thousands of years after a brief period of expansion 
and development. We have examined these processes of cultural growth 
above, with emphasis upon invention and diffusion. The process of 
growth, expansion, and stabilization or decline of each culture has 
followed its own laws and sequences, and race has had little or nothing 
to do with it. 

History has repeatedly demonstrated that all races have the innate 
capacity to develop and transmit a complex culture, provided they are 
given the opportunity. Those peoples who, because of historical or 
geographical accident, have been outside the main streams of cultural 
development have been unable to advance, no matter what their racial 
background has been. Those peoples who at one time or another have 
been in the main path of such cultural development have experienced no 
difficulty in continuing it. We are now witnessing a world-wide movement 
of the underdeveloped peoples of the earth, who are largely Negroid and 
Mongoloid, to catch up with the white man’s technological civilization. 
There is no reason to believe that they are biologically incapable of 
doing so. 
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The Nature of Social Stratification 


Human society is so complex that, in order to function adequately, it 
Tequires an hierarchical structure into which its members can be fitted. 
A functioning society demands that a multitude of diverse tasks be 
carried out and that there be some means of controlling and directing 
the behavior of masses of people toward the fulfillment of these tasks. 
Individual status and role constitute the most important method of 
realizing this purpose. A system of ranking persons by groups in the form 
of classes and castes is another and related way of reaching the same end. 
Social stratification is the name applied to this latter system of classes 
and castes. Social stratification serves as an important method of main- 
taining the status quo under conditions of comparatively slight social 
mobility. Under conditions of heavy and continuous vertical mobility, 
social stratification enlists the maximum efforts from those who strive to 
reach or maintain themselves in a favored stratum of society.* 

The principal forms of social stratification are castes and classes. For 
purposes of our preliminary discussion, a social class may be defined as a 
large and comparatively permanent group of persons of both sexes and 
all ages who occupy a common social position in a hierarchical ranking 
within a given society. A caste may be considered as a fixed class in a 
more rigid social structure, in which rank is based more completely upon 
hereditary, and hence more permanent, grounds. Members of the same 
class receive their status by birth from their parents, but they may lose or 
alter that status by their subsequent behavior. Members of the same caste 
similarly receive their status at birth, but it remains permanently fixed 
regardless of their subsequent achievement.” 

Both class and caste denote a degree of unity and homogeneity among 
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their members, who tend to carry on the same activities and have ap- 
proximately the same social status.* In this sense, the concept of status 
involves a general group position, rather than a particular position ‘as a 
father, medicine man, war chief, or President of the Young Republican 
Club. Individual status determines differential rights and duties in detail, 


whereas membership in a class or caste is a rough sorting device for 
general preferential rewards and corresponding obligations. 

In relatively static societies, class membership is conferred largely by 
the family into which the individual is born. In effect, this is an ascribed 


class system. When the individual is frozen for life in the class of his 
birth, a basic characteristic of the caste pattern is evident. The occu- 
pation of the family head is an important class determinant for the 
members, and in all societies the occupational factor is important in 
eradine individuals, Conversely, class and caste strongly condition the 
nature of the individual’s occupation, with members of designated groups 
obliged to participate in some activities and forbidden to participate in 
others, 

The imprints of class membership are acquired early and ordinarily 
cling to the individual throughout his life, even in a fluid social milieu. 
Sexual patterns appear to be one of the outgrowths of class position in 
the United States. These patterns are established by late adolescence and 
are apparently never completely modified.* The imprints of caste are even 
more pervasive and, by definition, last for life. We shall consider the 
phenomenon of social class jn more detail in the following chapter. We 
merely wish to indicate here the place of this designation in the general 
context of social stratification. 

Membership in a high class or caste, furthermore, tends to carry with 
it real social advantages: better occupations, living conditions, and 
clothing, as well as greater leisure, deference, and honor. In effect, such 
membership means less effort for greater returns. Membership in the 
lower levels of the stratification system involves equally real disadvantages. 
The lower-class person is often penalized in the preferential system of 
rewards that society has to offer, He must work harder for less remuner- 
ation, financial or otherwise, and little or no unearned increment is his by 
hereditary “right.” In extreme cases, even his life may be forfeit, as the 
treatment of slaves in the ancient civilizations and that of the Jews in 
the Third Reich attest. Society thus offers to its elite (and withholds 
from its nonelite) such rewards as: (a) preferential treatment in sus- 


2 Walter Goldschmidt, “Social Class in America—A Critical Review,” American 
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tenance and comfort; (b) humor and diversion; and (c) self-respect and 
opportunities for ego-expansion.® 

Ih a competitive status system such as our own, the chief problem of 
society is to motivate the individual to fill the positions of responsibility. 
In a fixed status system, the principal problem is to motivate the indi- 
vidual to remain in his societal position, whatever that position may be. 
In this respect, each society functions much like a large administrative 
structure. Stratification is an essential characteristic of any bureaucratic 
administrative pattern, and the modern mass army, giant corporation, and 
government agency handle their personnel by a graded system of indi- 
vidual and group rankings.’ The exact pattern of stratification varies 
from one society to another and is integrated with the other major 
elements of the culture pattern. : 

In this way, the system of stratification exerts a pervasive influence 
upon the major social institutions. The size of the society, the relations 
with surrounding peoples, the internal division of labor, the function’ | 
emphasis within the society (for example, whether on war or business), 
the traditions of class solidarity, and the accepted standards of social 
mobility are all important conditioning factors in determining the charac- 
ter of the stratification. The fact that social stratification is so widespread 
offers proof of its survival value. The inevitability of social stratification 
has been functionally described as follows: 


Social inequality is thus an unconsciously evolved device by which societies 
insure that the most important positions are conscientiously filled by the most 
qualified persons. Hence every society, no matter how simple or complex, must 
differentiate persons in terms of both prestige and esteem, and must therefore 
possess a certain amount of institutionalized inequality.” 


Men have constructed classless societies in their dreams, but few such 
societies have long survived. Despite the predictions of Marx and Lenin, 
none seems to be in the immediate offing. 

The concept of social class is repugnant to the average American, 
nursed upon the heady ideal of the equality of all men. Despite this 
strong and deeply rooted denial implicit in the American ideology, there 
is a class structure in this country, which we shall shortly consider in 
detail. Stratification assumes a variety of patterns, however, each of which 
can be roughly assayed for functional efficiency. There is a world of 
difference between a rigid class structure based upon hereditary ascription 
and a status ranking based upon ability. As our own society becomes 

5 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, op. cit., pages 243. 

®Cf. Robert K. Merton, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” Social 
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increasingly complex, individuals with intelligence, education, and mo- 
tivation for the common welfare must be placed in positions of authority. 
So long as the vital posts are open to trained talent, society will continue 
to reward with preferential treatment those individuals who fill them. If 
stratification in some degree is inevitable, a system based upon ability and 
usefulness to society, not upon birth or race, is more closely in accord 
with the American culture pattern, 


The Origins of Social Stratification 


Stratification in a very rudimentary form appears to have deep roots in 
the world of nature, as well as in the world of men. This tendency, indeed, 
may have precultural and even prehuman origins. Animal psychologists 
have established the existence of “pecking orders” among chickens.* 
Chicken A may peck chickens B, C, and D; chicken B may peck chickens 
C and D; chicken Gi may peck D; and forlorn chicken D is forced to peck 
the ground. The desires of men to subjugate and permanently exploit 
other groups for their own ends therefore may not be entirely a cultural 
invention, even though its particular formalization is certainly the product 
of culture. 

Stratification in human beings seems to have advanced in two different 
directions and from two somewhat different sources, although one has 
often verged into the other. These two directions are: (a) Social strati- 
fication, and (b) Ethnic stratification, The former involves the growth 
within a given society of a system of ranked strata, whereas the latter 
reflects two societies in which one ethnic group succeeds in dominating 
the other more or less permanently. Variants of ethnic stratification are 
found in history and anthropology, ranging from sporadic tribute to out- 
right slavery. In many parts of the world, ethnic stratification seems to 
have preceded social stratification.” The development of the English 
nobility out of the Norman knights of William the Conqueror illustrates 
this process. The enslavement of the Children of Israel by the Egyptians 
is another example, which has become a classic case of ethnic stratification 
in our culture through our knowledge of the Old Testament. 

The Nazi exploitation of the peoples of conquered Europe is a modern 
and even more brutal example of ethnic’ stratification. The conquered 
Norwegians, on the one hand, were originally designated as “brothers” 


8 David Katz, Animals and Men, pages 219-227, London: Longmans, Green and 
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by the “Aryan” rulers of the Nazi state and were promised eventual social 
equality in the Greater Reich by virtue of their alleged racial similarity 
to the Germans.** The Poles, on the other hand, were defined as a lower 
order of human beings and on this basis were ordained to permanent 
forced labor for their racial “betters.’ Under German rule, the Poles 
were not allowed to seek higher education, were restricted in occupation, 
and were forced to remain in a subordinate caste.’* Those unhappy people 
who had the misfortune to be both Polish and Jewish were ruthlessly 
exterminated, on the ground that they were not fit to live in the same 
world with the Master Race.’ 

The Negro in America has traditionally been subject to many of the 
the same attitudes of ethnic superiority that characterized the behavior of 
the Nazis toward the Poles and the Jews. Even after his formal emanci- 
pation, the Negro has remained a second-class citizen,“ as we shall 
presently see. His subordinate role in the caste system of America has left 
ineradicable traces on the personality of the Negro, even though his social 
status has been gradually improving in recent years. The position of a 
racial, ethnic, or class group in the social structure sets certain general 
patterns for the personality development of the members. 

Another modified form of ethnic stratification was that accorded the 
metics (foreigners) in classical Athens. This group performed many of 
the essential functions of the society, but they were never accorded the 
rights of citizens. They accordingly remained in a permanently subordinate 
status. During the long centuries of the medieval period, the Jews were 
subjected to a form of ethnic stratification, in that they remained, partially 
voluntarily and partially inyoluntarily, outside the Canon Law. Under 
these conditions, they were deprived of many of the legal and social 
advantages and securities of members of the majority group. The history 
of immigration to the United States offers still another example of ethnic 
stratification, although this system has been more transitory than in many 
other societies. Each successive ethnic wave of immigrants has been 
temporarily relegated to an inferior position, whereby they have been 
deprived of many of the benefits of society accruing to those whose 
parents had left Europe in earlier movements. 


Cf. Tor Myklebost, They Came as Friends. New York: Doubleday and Com- 

pany, 1943, 
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The theoretical formulation of social stratification offers certain diffi- 
culties, since every example is, in a sense, unique, because it represents a 
special combination of social and cultural factors, The ideal open-class 
society, with complete vertical mobility for all, probably never existed. At 
the other end of the scale, even under the most severe ethnic stratification, 
there are always individuals who break the caste bonds and move into a 
higher stratum of society. Both poles of the continuum may therefore be 
regarded as ideal types toward which real societies tend, but which they 
never actually reach, With these reservations, we offer the following 
pattern as descriptive of the continuum of social stratification.'* 


ABSOLUTE ETHNIG : OPEN CLASS 


STRATIFICATION POLAR SYSTEM 
PORE NEGRO/ WHITE VICTORIAN 
SORE uae ENGLAND 


CHILDREN AMERICAN (WHITE) 
OF ISRAEL CLASS SYSTEM 
IN EGYPTIAN MEDIEVAL 
CAPTIVITY ESTATES 


ETHNIG STRATIFICATION SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The Hindu Caste System as Ethnic Stratification 


The Hindu social system is the classic illustration of the phenomenon of 
caste. The enormous diversity of peoples in the great subcontinent of 
India has been maintained as a relatively stable society for some three 
thousand years through the medium of caste.*® Incorporated in religious 
teachings, deeply ingrained in the mores and folkways, formulated into 
law, this system, which in its origins illustrates the principle of ethnic 
stratification, has stood the test of time. Today it constitutes a functioning 
society. The government of the new India is presently attempting to 
eliminate many of the barriers of caste and substitute in place of caste a 
greater equality of its citizens. This laudable intention has already been 
incorporated into law, but it is clear that many years will pass before 
Brahmans, the top caste, will sit down regularly at meals with untouch- 
ables, the lowest caste. 


15 Cf, Oliver C. Cox, Caste, Class, and Race, Chapter 15, “Class and Caste.” 
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The origins of the Hindu caste system seem to have been primarily 
ethnic stratification, although a multitude of other factors have con- 
tributed to the development and establishment of the system.’” The caste 
system is in a sense a modus vivendi on the part of the varied peoples that 
have successively lived in and invaded India. The latest of the invaders, 
the British, have in many ways fitted logically into the age-old caste 
structure. Like many conquering peoples before them, the British assumed 
a practical monopoly of the government, maintained a special religion, 
lived in segregated residential districts, controlled the system of higher 
education, enjoyed separate recreational facilities, and enforced strict 
mores concerning miscegenation with the native peoples. The exclusive- 
ness of the white pukka sahib was therefore not so new to a people 
rooted in the alleged superiorities of a Brahman caste. 

There are approximately three thousand castes and subcastes in India. 
Some of this tremendous number are derived from the original racial or 
tribal elements, others from occupations by alien peoples, others from 
territorial bases, and still others from religious bases. ‘The official theology 
of Hinduism states that there should be but four classes or varna. Hence 
there was, in theory, originally a fourfold division of society into: (a) 
Brahmans (priests); (b) Rajanyas (rulers, nobles, and soldiers); (c) 
Vaishyas (commoners); and (d) Sudras (servile classes). From these 
original varnas (which were not, strictly speaking, castes in the modern 
sense), emerged the complex system of inherited status that to the present 
day is the distinguishing feature of Indian society. Each caste has an 
appropriate system of rewards, taboos, and prescriptions, whereby its 
members are encouraged or forced to remain for their entire lives in their 
particular group position in the hierarchy. 

The caste of each individual is thus unchangeable from birth and only 
through rebirth can he enter a higher grade, The castes are strictly 
endogamous and no one may marry outside his caste or subcaste without 
loss of status and subsequent debasing of the offspring.’* The concept of 
ritual purity is very strong in Hinduism and certain occupations are, by 
definition, defiling to the individuals engaging in them. Contact with 
corpses is especially unclean, a factor that has seriously affected Indian 
medical schools, where high-caste students cannot study amatomy by 
dissection, The Indian Army medical service had great difficulty in 
World War II in dealing with their dead and wounded, until the low- 
caste stretcher bearers appeared. Mere contact with a pariah or an 
outcaste untouchable is contaminating, and the taboo on receiving food 
and drink from a low-caste person is strictly observed. Untouchables may 


It Jbid., page 165. 
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not take water directly from the same well as the superior castes, and any 
food or drinking vessels belonging to a higher caste must be destroyed if 
used by an untouchable. 

We have presented an overly simplified picture of an enormously 
complex social system, which has provided a cultural pattern in which 
hundreds of millions of persons have lived for thousands of years. This 
system varies considerably from one part of India to another, and an 
individual caste or subcaste is similarly subject to great variations between 
sections. In practice, the Hindus handle the enormous complexity of 
ritualized status by dividing people broadly into clean and unclean castes. 
The present leaders of India are attempting to bring the lower castes into 
fruitful contact with the rest of the population, a task that requires time 
and infinite patience. Efforts to modify substantially the caste system 
must overcome the inertia of the mores, the formidable sanctions of 
ritual and religion, and the active resistance of groups with a vested 
interest in the traditional social structure. 

The general pattern of the Indian caste system has been summarized 


in the following terms: 


1. Membership in the caste is hereditary and unchangeable for life. 
2. Marriages must be made within the caste line. 
3. Contact with other castes or subcastes in all aspects of life is strictly 


regulated and limited by the mores. 
4. There is a caste name and often a traditional caste occupation, Each caste 
has its particular customs, and control over the individual is exercised by 


his caste. 
5, The hierarchy of castes is well understood and strictly enforced according to 


its local variations.'® 


Caste in American Society 

The segregation and subordination of the Negro in the southern sections 
of the United States is another example of ethnic stratification in a caste 
system. The folkways, mores, and laws of the South relegate the Negro 
to the status of a second-rate citizen. The folkways and mores of the rest 
of the country in effect do likewise, although they are ordinarily not 
supported by the laws to the extent found in the South. The Negro 
presents the most pressing and widespread problem of ethnic stratification 
because of the sheer weight of his numbers, with some 15 million persons 
set off wholly or partially from the majority group by the stigmata of race. 

Other ethnic groups in the population—notably Orientals,?” Mex- 
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icans,"" and Puerto Ricans—are discriminated against, despite our 
democratic social values stressing the equality of all persons irrespective 
of their origins. Each succeeding wave of immigrants has been exploited 
and ridiculed because of the ethnic and cultural differences of its mem- 
bers.” Those with relatively slight cultural differences have gradually 
become assimilated into the general population, and ethnic stratification 
has gradually declined for them. 

The Negro has been unable to bring about comparable assimilation. 
Because of his racial characteristics, he cannot disappear into the general 
population. He cannot become an “Old American” like so many persons 
whose ancestors came to this country only a few decades before. Assimi- 
lation in any complete sense is furthermore denied the Negro because of 
the generally accepted belief that he is congenitally inferior to members 
of the white race. We have considered some of the implications of this 
folk belief in the preceding chapter, a belief that is as scientifically un- 
justified as it is widely held. As scientific knowledge becomes increasingly 
disseminated, it may be correspondingly more difficult to maintain the 
fiction that the Negro is divinely ordained to serve the white man. 

The caste method of segregation and exploitation in the South has 
been characterized as replacing the institution of slavery as a means of 
maintaining the old status order. The present second-class treatment of 
the Negro in effect gains for the whites in some localities many of the 
advantages of chattel slavery, without the actual institution itself. Under 
the present system, the whites have many of the privileges of slave owners, 
but they do not have their legal and moral responsibilities toward their 
slaves. Various sexual, social, and economic gains fall to the lot of the 
whites by keeping the Negro in a permanently subordinate caste position, 
but still outside of formal slavery. The white man has access to the Negro 
woman, whereas the reverse is unthinkable to the white mores. The white 
man gains social privileges by having a racial minority that will perform 
menial tasks at low wages. The white man, finally, has economic gains, 
because the Negro is permanently kept in subordinate occupations, where 
he does not ordinarily compete with the majority race. In these and many 


other ways, the caste system provides tangible and intangible “gains” for 
the dominant racial group.”* 


*1 Beatrice Griffith, American Me. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. 
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The Negro as a Caste 


The permanent racial stratification in the South therefore has certain 
similarities to the system of caste as developed in India. We may examine 
the social system of the South in terms of the criteria advanced by Kings- 
ley Davis for the typical caste system. In this situation, we find another 
example of the human fear of differences and the institutionalization of 
this fear into an organized system of exploitation. 

1. Caste membership lasts for life. The Negro in the United States is 
born into a racially defined lower caste in which, as a group and with a 
few individual exceptions, he must remain for life. The spirituals that the 
‘ro sings may indeed promise a happier life in heaven, freed from the 
serfdom of caste. But the Negro cannot look forward to a rebirth in a 
higher caste on this earth, as even the humble Hindu may expect under 
the teachings of his religion. One “drop” of recognizable Negro “blood” 
makes an individual a Negro under the caste system. The offspring of a 
mixed marriage or mating takes the status of the lower caste. The genic 
heritage of the Negro, no matter how faint, therefore constitutes the 
criterion determining his permanent caste status. 

There is only one way for the individual Negro to escape from this 
social strait jacket and penetrate into the higher caste. That is to cross 
the color line and “pass” as a white man. There are no reliable figures on 
the extent of such “passing” in the United States, for obvious reasons. 
One estimate suggests that there are about 110,000 persons at any one 
time who are “legally” Negroes but who permanently pass for white. 
This number is said to be augmented by some 2,500 persons yearly, who 
cross the color line more or less permanently. In addition, there are some 
who pass temporarily and in certain roles, whereas they retain their 
permanent Negro status under other circumstances.” 

If an individual is light enough and possesses none of the other rec- 
ognizable Negro characteristics, he may thus change caste, a process that 
is generally more common in the urban and anonymous North than in 
the rural and race-conscious South. In view of the relatively small number 
of Negroes daring to marry or mate with members of the white race, it is 
clear that, in the immediate future, there will be no thorough biological 
merging of the two races with a consequent physical elimination of the 
Negro “problem.” A careful study, indeed, indicates that the Negro will 
still be a distinct racial minority group two hundred years hence, if the 
present rate of racial intermixture continues.”® 


24 Kingsley Davis, Human Society, op. cit., pages 378-379. 
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2. Castes are endogamous. This statement means that marriage must 
take place within the caste and members are not allowed to cross caste 
boundaries. In the United States, twenty-nine southern and western 
states have laws against marriages between Negroes and whites. In 
addition, the mores of the entire country are overwhelmingly against 
mixed marriages. There is a strong feeling against miscegenation in any 
form, because the “purity” of the white race is presumably violated by 
sexual contact between the races, either in or out of marriage. This taboo 
does not extend to sexual relations between white males and Negro 
females, for which behavior a pattern extends far back into the slavery 
period. In this situation, as noted, a definite “sexual gain” accrues to the 
white caste, inasmuch as white males have access to both white and 
Negro females, whereas Negro males have access only to females of their 
own racial caste.2? The white caste may suffer from an unconscious 
feeling of guilt in this relationship. 

3. Castes maintain ritual avoidance. The avoidance pattern between 
the Negroes and whites, like that of the rest of the caste pattern, is 
extremely complicated and enters into all the major social institutions. 
This pattem has been formalized into a culturally enforced web of 
segregation, the major function of which is to maintain the caste barrier 
and “keep the Negroes in their place.” This pattern of avoidance is 
widely accepted by both races, and the Negro ordinarily has no more 
desire to break the taboos than the white man does to have him break 
them, Under many conditions, Negroes attempt to have as little contact 
as possible with whites, since these contacts may lead to unpredictable 
and often unpleasant results for the minority race. Life may be frus- 
trating and often dangerous in the world of the white man, where the 
ritual patterns of avoidance are not always clear. 

There is generally a segregated Negro section in communities in all 
parts of the country with a sizeable Negro population, although the 
patterns of segregation vary between rural and urban areas and between 
the North and the South. In many of the large northern cities, the 
segregated area takes on the characteristics of a ghetto, with inadequate 
municipal services, unsatisfactory police protection, and crowded and 
expensive housing.** Although it has for some time been illegal to enforce 
segregation by municipal ordinance, “restrictive covenants” have long 
been written into housing deeds, whereby all but “Caucasians” have been 
kept out. These restrictive covenants were declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court on May 8, 1948, but segregation continues by “gentle- 

27 John Dollard, op. cit., Chapter VII, “The Sexual Gain.” 
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men’s agreement” between property owners and realtors.”° Rental housing, 
as distinguished from owned homes, is kept segregated by rental policies 
restricting desirable apartment buildings to whites. Residential segregation 
thus follows the caste pattern. 

The armed forces of the United States have until recently maintained 
the pattern of ritual avoidance by having separate colored units and 
using colored persons only in menial positions. These military racial 
policies are reflections of civilian value systems, and the armed forces do 
not conceive of their function as one of reform.* This pattern of segre- 
gation is, however, slowly breaking down under the pressure of the civilian 
authorities, As the newest of the services and the one least encrusted with 
caste tradition, the Air Force has made the most rapid progress toward 
treating Negroes as individuals, rather than as members of an inferior 
race. The Army is moving somewhat more slowly away from its former 
policy of maintaining segregated units, recreational facilities, and training 
programs, and of making promotions difficult for Negro soldiers. The 
Navy, traditionally the most conservative of the services, has been even 
more reluctant to use the Negro in any but menial capacities. 

Ritual avoidance between the racial elements of the caste system has 
also applied to education in the southern states. The theory is that 
“separate but equal” school facilities should be maintained for the 
Negroes, a policy that in practice means that the minority race is forced 
to accept educational arrangements that are substandard in every way. 
Seventeen southern states and the District of Columbia have such dual 
systems, in which Negroes have the worst school buildings, the most 
inadequate equipment, and teachers who are undereducated and under- 
paid." This arrangement is expensive for the community, inasmuch as it 
is thereby forced to support two educational plants, neither of which is 
as adequate as a single system." Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
have outlawed some of the aspects of this pattern, especially in the field 
of higher education. Under the terms of the decisions, Negroes must now 
be admitted to graduate and professional schools in the southern states, or 
else clearly equal facilities must be provided.” 
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Caste avoidance patterns are also evident in the following forms: (a) 
separate churches and religious institutions; (b) restricted use of public 
recreational facilities, concert halls, and motion picture and legitimate 
theaters; (c) differential use of transportation facilities (i.e., the “Jim 
Crow” cars of the South) ; (d) separate washrooms and toilets in public 
places; (e) exclusion from restaurants and hotels in the North and South 
alike; (f) and separate and unequal hospital and other health facilities. 
The over-all pattern is therefore one of avoidance of contact between the 
races, especially those involving Negro males and white women. Rational- 
izations are offered of this deep-seated desire for ritual avoidance, such 
as the assertion that the Negro is dirty, diseased, and otherwise unworthy 
to come in physical contact with white persons. These avoidance patterns, 
like the other elements in the caste relationship, must be learned by the 
individual. They do not appear to be part of his genetic equipment. 

4. Caste determines occupation. The caste order of society also de- 
termines in many respects the jobs that the individual may fill. This 
situation still applies in the South today, where certain occupations are 
traditionally “white man’s jobs” and certain others are performed only by 
Negroes. There are, of course, individual exceptions to this prescription 
of occupation, and the caste lines are shifting with the social changes 
occurring in the North and South alike. In general, however, the Negro 
worker is given the most menial and poorly paid occupations. He is also 
the “last hired and the first fired” in many marginal occupations in 
which persons of both races are allowed to participate. The Negro serves 
as domestic servant, bootblack, handy man, bus boy, and shoe shiner in 
American economic life. In many industries and in individual instances, 
this job ceiling may be passed, but opposition to the invasion by the 
Negro of any lucrative occupation held by whites is strong.*# 

During World War II, the caste lines were temporarily waived in 
many industries and occupations, both in the North and in the South.*® 
This action was taken as a result of such factors as: (a) the acute labor 
shortage throughout the country; (b) the work of the Fair Employment 
Practices Commission of the Federal Government; * and (c) the desire 
on the part of many industries and stores to gain and maintain Negro 
good will and thereby participate in the “Negro” market, In the postwar 
years, a number of northern states enacted legislation similar to that of 
the Federal Government and thus continued the formal efforts to elim- 

%4St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, Black Metropolis, pages 223-232. 
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inate some of the caste differentials between occupations.*” These efforts 
were aided by the full employment of the immediate postwar years, 
whereby the Negroes were able to hold many of the gains that they had 
made during World War II. 

Any permanent or widespread abandonment of these occupational 
barriers, however, is a long and difficult process. In some industries and 
occupations, even in the South, the occupational stratification seems to 
be breaking down. An important consideration is that factors other than 
racial attitudes seem to some extent to be determining the employment of 
Nesroes, The tendency to treat the Negro as an individual, with or 
without certain skills, appears to be growing.** The mores that support 
the caste structure, however, cannot be changed overnight. 

The social wastes inherent in such a system are difficult to eliminate, 
even though they are clearly present. Many of the abilities of the colored 
ten per cent of the population continue to lie more or less fallow, or at 
least are not used to their highest capacity. The median income for a 
Negro family in an average year is about half that of a white family. 
Much of this differential must be borne by the community as a whole, 
in the form of social costs for health charges, fire protection, crime 
prevention, and similar functions. In economic terms, as well as in terms 
of moral values, it is expensive to maintain the caste system. 

5. Caste lines are strictly enforced. The caste lines between Negro and 
vhite in the United States are enforced by various means, ranging from 
the informal taboos of the folkways and mores to lynching or the scarcely 
veiled threat thereof. Included in the folkways and the mores is the 
system of regulation in the South known as “the etiquette of race re- 
lations,” ®® This pattern of social expectations has little or nothing to do 
with the concept of etiquette as generally understood, namely, as com- 
prising the traditional forms of politeness. Instead, the etiquette of race 
relations is an elaborate system of deliberate insult, addressed to the 
Negro by the white and understood as such by both groups. The etiquette 
is a means of continuously impressing upon the Negro his subordinate 
status in the caste system. This pattern is most fully developed in the 
South, but some elements are found in other parts of the country. ‘ 

The group of expectations most strictly enforced are those dealing with 
the possible physical intimacy between the races, especially between a 
Negro male and a white female. Dancing, swimming, or even eating 
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- together by adult Negroes and whites is frowned upon, and any action 
threatening these taboos may involve danger to the Negroes and possible 
ostracism of the whites involved. Conversational patterns between the 
races are likewise carefully stereotyped both in content and form. A Negro 
must not begin a conversation with a white person, except in a very 
roundabout way. Serious discussion is not expected, except in unusual 
cases. The conversation is expected to be brief, and the Negro is sup- 
posed to employ a ceremonial politeness to the white man, with such 
forms as “Mr.,” “Mrs.,” “Ma’am,” and “Sir” sprinkled liberally through 
his speech. Conversely, the white man is expected to use such clearly 
derogatory terms as “nigger,” “darky,” and “boy,” or the condescending 
“auntie” or “uncle.” The white man is allowed to lose his temper and 
swear at or otherwise abuse a Negro; the latter may not reply in kind. 

Even the bodily motions of the southern Negro are expected to follow 
a calculated pattern of debasement and subordination. He must keep his 
eyes on the ground, move restlessly about, scrape his feet sheepishly, and 
otherwise demonstrate his presumed inability to act like a normal adult. 
A white man is, furthermore, expected to enter the home of a Negro by 
the front door, and he may enter without knocking; he may also leave 
his hat on, and take a seat without invitation. A Negro, conversely, must 
enter the home of a white man by the back door, take off his hat, and 
under no circumstances take a seat without specific invitation. The entire 
pattern of etiquette thus serves to differentiate and isolate the two | 
groups and thereby hinders the establishment of normal social contacts. 
The inferior position of the Negro is manifested by every stereotyped 
action in this caste role. The Negro may refuse to play his role only at his 
own peril. The punishment for consistently and deliberately breaking these 
patterns of “etiquette” may be death.*° 

The ultimate enforcement of the caste line is thus by death or the fear 
of death. Few white persons are aware of the constant terror that is felt 
night and day by the Negro in many sections of the country. “Judge 
Lynch” has a long and terrible record of some 3,600 Negro deaths since 
1882." Federal efforts to deal with this threat to the life of the Negro 
have themselves died a slow but sure death at the hands of senatorial 
filibusters. The trends in lynching, however, appear to be toward a steady 
decline and a possible eventual disappearance. In the years from 1914 to 
1932, for example, 715 persons were lynched and 704 were saved there- 
from. In the years from 1937 to 1947, 44 persons were lynched and 304 
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lynchings were prevented.” This decline reflects a gradual change in the 
mores, but the occurrence of any lynchings at all is sufficient to perpetuate 
the pattern of terror. 

The caste line is also enforced by mass terrorism and violence in other 
parts of the country, albeit in less stereotyped and ritualized fashion. 
Race riots have occurred in recent decades in Chicago, New York, 
Detroit, and Los Angeles. These outbursts have reflected various social 
and economic tensions among the white and Negro populations alike, such 
as unemployment, crowded living conditions, and total war, Racial differ- 
ences have served to focus these social tensions and the minority race has 
been singled out as a scapegoat for many of the difficulties that have 
beset the members of the majority group.*® Hence race riots are not the 
same thing as the highly stylized patterns of terrorism that are used in 
the South to maintain the caste line. Only when the caste barriers are 
firmly and clearly drawn, as in the South, does terror or the’ threat of 
terror serve the permanent function of keeping the minority caste in its 
place. 


Caste and the Negro Personality 

We have considered some of the implications of social stratification, with 
particular emphasis upon that form of caste found in the United States. 
The social situation in which the Negro is placed has an important effect 
upon his behavior. The role that this group as a whole is obliged to play 
in the American caste system is reflected in many aspects of the per- 
sonalities of its members. The dominant white population has traditionally 
assumed that the differences arising out of caste status are the result of 
race in the biological sense. The man on the street attributes differences 
in social behavior between whites and Negroes to the genic qualities of 
the latter, The thesis here is that the majority of these characteristics 
reflect the position of the Negro in the caste system and are not the 
result of any biological qualities. 

In the face of this last statement, many persons still remain funda- 
mentally unconvinced. They are more willing to trust to their own senses 
than to the “theories” of the social scientists. ‘They have seen with their 
own eyes that Negroes are dirty, diseased, uneducated, irresponsible, and — 
otherwise lacking in many of the qualities that they (the white men) like 
to apply exclusively to the white race. This commonsense position is 
correct as far as it goes. But it does not go far enough. Negroes as a 
whole are dirtier, more diseased, less educated, and more irresponsible 
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than whites as a whole. But this does not mean that “race” is the cause 
of these differences. 

The social position of the Negro in the American caste system has made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for him to participate as actively in the cul- 
tural life of American society as the white man. The Negro is usually dirty 
because he is unable to afford decent living and sanitary conditions. He 
js uneducated because he has been denied all but a minimum of education 
in the South, where the majority of his people are located. He is irre- 
sponsible because he has never been given a chance to rise to a position 
of responsibility and hence has no incentive to take an active role in the 
community or the nation. Hence in many respects the Negro is different. 
But the differences reflect his caste position and not his racial potentiali- 
ties or lack of them. 

In the field of social problems, for example, the Negro has a high rate 
of maladjustment. We cannot explore completely this complex field and 
its racial implications, but we can suggest certain aspects of social dis- 
organization in which the Negro is clearly the victim of caste (i.e. 
environmental), rather than genic, influences. As a depressed population 
group, living either in rural isolation in the South or in urban slums in 
the North, the Negro has an abnormally high rate of delinquency, crime, 
prostitution, illegitimacy, family disorganization, venereal disease, and 
many of the other indices of social disorganization.** Such indices, how- 
ever, relate only to those persons who are apprehended in a breach of the 
law or otherwise come to the attention of the authorities. The latter are 
ordinarily not overly zealous in protecting the civil rights of the Negro 
population, and hence the statistics constitute an unbalanced indication 
of the social problems among the Negro population. The Negro tends to 
have an unequal status before the law, especially in the southern states, 
and may be apprehended, indicted, and convicted more easily and more 
often than the white man. This inequality before the law is an important 
factor in the high statistical participation of the Negro in actions that our 
society defines as undesirable.*° 

This difference in behavior is more than statistical. In proportion to 
his numbers, the Negro undoubtedly does engage in certain antisocial 
actions to a greater extent than does the white man, and hence in some 
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instances the statistics constitute a reasonably valid index to his behavior. 
It still remains to explain these differences. Many persons are convinced 
that these figures demonstrate a racial predisposition to delinquent, 
criminal, and irresponsible behavior, and that Negroes apprehended in 
such activities are merely obeying some deep, primordial, biological urge. 
The statement is thus made that the high rate of Negro family desertion 
in the large cities of the North is merely an indication that in family 
responsibility, like everything else, the Negro cannot be trusted to live up 
to his obligations. Likewise, the high rate of infection for venereal disease 
is offered as evidence that the Negro cannot learn moral standards and 
is racially inclined to sexual promiscuity. 

The caste-fixed way of life of the Negro, and not any biological pre- 
disposition, actually gives rise to these indications of personal and family 
disorganization. The Negro family has never completely recovered from 
the deliberate attempts made by the whites during slavery to keep these 
institutional ties loose, so that the slaves could be sold without serious 
family difficulties.“¢ The economic marginality of the Negro in the 
northern cities has tended to perpetuate his comparative disregard for 
many of the bonds of family life and conventional morality. The high 
rate of self-support among northern Negro women has meant that they 
are more independent of marital permanency than is the case with many 
white women. Hence desertion is more common and sexual relationships 
correspondingly more casual." The social situation, rather than any 
racial tendencies, explains this and many other examples of Negro 
behavior. 

The alleged carelessness, lack of ambition, and generally languid 
character of the Negro when confronted with hard work is another 
complex of characteristics erroneously presumed to be racial in character. 
The deliberate movements, the shambling gait, the general air of inertia 
of the southern Negro is popularly believed to be the direct expression of 
his African ancestry and hence to constitute inherited racial character- 
istics that cannot be modified. Such behavior, however, is not even 
characteristic of the contemporary African Negroes from whom the 
American Negro is descended. 

Furthermore, these supposedly racial characteristics are the social 
heritage of the centuries of slavery and the subsequent lack of oppor- 
tunity for the Negro to rise above the caste line. No matter how hard he 
worked, how diligently he applied himself, the Negro was rarely per- 
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mitted to occupy a position above that allotted him by the caste system. 
This social obstacle is slowly breaking down under the impact of in- 
dustrialism, education, and a reaffirmation of the American creed, with 
the result that the Negro is gaining more opportunity for self-development 
and self-improvement.** When he is able to work his own farm, manage 
his own business, or otherwise improve his own position, his “racial” 
lethargy miraculously vanishes and the Negro becomes an individual 
human being. 

Other traits that are alleged to be racially conditioned likewise appear, 
on closer examination, to reflect differences arising from caste status. 
The belief that the American Indian has superior racial powers of vision 
resolves itself into a consideration of his cultural backgrounds. The Indian 
developed his sense of observation in the woods, so that he could actually 
see things that the white man could not. The Negro in the same manner 
has developed his “sense of rhythm” out of his religion and other aspects 
of his way of life, and is not biologically endowed with any greater ability 
along these lines than the white man, The belief that Negro jazz is a 
manifestation of the African biological heritage has long since been 
abandoned by observers who have seen this ability evolve from the caste 


status of the Negro. Popular music is one field in which the Negro has: 


been able to advance himself with relatively little hampering by racial 
prejudice. Hence many of his creative abilities have been channeled into 
musical and rhythmic activities. 

In designations of social differences on the basis of race, the emphasis 
is usually placed upon the undesirable traits of the subject caste. Oc- 


casionally, socially desirable, or at least not actively distasteful, character- — d 


istics are also imputed to race, with as little reason. The Negro, for 
example, is often spoken of as friendly, childish, trusting, loyal, happy-go- 
lucky, and otherwise as possessing many of the qualities of a child. 
Insofar as this characterization has any validity, it may be traced to two 
social factors: (a) the long generations of slavery when the Negro was 
encouraged to develop these childlike characteristics of subordination to 
and trust in the dominant caste; and (b) the fact that the white man has 
retained this stereotype of the Negro and the latter in turn assumes this 
role to adjust to the white man’s expectations and thereby please him. 
In this role, the Negro is comparatively safe from aggression by the 
white man. The psychic security of the latter is maintained by the con- 
tinued assumption by the Negro of the role of the conventional southern 
darky. This role is clearly a part the Negro plays, one that has been 
assigned to him by white society and that does not represent any “racial” 
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characteristic as such. Like many other allegedly “racial” qualities, this 
role is part of the social system of a caste society. 
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The Nature of Social Class 


A social class is a segment of a society with members of all ages and both 
sexes who share the same general status. Members of a social class tend 
to exhibit both homogeneity and unity in their relationships with each 
other and with persons in other classes. In the previous chapter, we have 
considered social stratification in the form of caste, In this chapter, we 
shall examine social stratification in the form of class, with particular 
emphasis upon the emerging phenomenon of social class in the United 
States. A considerable change in the social structure is appearing almost 
before our eyes, a change that is antithetical to the mores of an equali- 
tarian people and that is consequently widely denied. Nevertheless, the 
characteristics of greater class stratification are becoming increasingly 
evident as the rough equality of the frontier gradually disappears and the 
social and economic structure becomes less fluid. The theoretical literature 
and the empirical studies of social stratification in the United States are 
both considerable in volume. In this discussion, we can merely outline 
some of the general discoveries and hypotheses suggested by this literature. 

“The definition of social class with which we began this chapter is by 
no means definitive or final. It is merely a preliminary definition of a 
complex phenomenon, a statement that must be both supplemented and 
qualified. Specifically, this working definition takes no consideration of 
the following elements: (a) the culture or community of reference; (b) 
the criteria for class homogeneity; (c) the criteria for separating one 
class from another; (d) the value system upon which the class hierarchy 
is based. A class may therefore be characteristic of a particular com- 
munity, region, tribe, or national culture. The social position of the 
class may be based upon pecuniary, occupational, educational, or other 
terms. The class distinctions may reflect objective criteria, the opinions 
of other persons outside the class, and class consciousness or other forms 
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of self-feeling within it. Finally, the class may be based upon power, 


prestige, wealth, or a combination of these and other factors. The de- 
limitation of class membership is therefore a complex process. The 
criteria may be objective and quantitative, or subjective and nonquanti- 


tative.* 

In view of these circumstances, it is clear that the concept of class is 
capable of definition from a variety of points of view and in terms that 
differ in accuracy and measurability. Analyses of social class have been 
made in terms of the following factors: 


(1) Defined Classes. Classes are culturally defined groups formally recognized 
as such by society, such as the class system of ancient Athens or the 
medieval estates of Europe. 

(2) Cultural Classes. Classes are furthermore social strata that have developed 
subcultural patterns of behavior, which patterns are capable of being 
distinguished from each other. 

(3) Economie Classes. Classes are groups engaging in different economic 
activities or standing in different relationships to the means of production 
in a society. This is the Marxist conception of social class. 

(4) Political Classes. Classes may also be defined in terms of political power, 
with one class having greater access to the control of the political ma- 
chinery. 

(5) Self-Identified Classes. Social classes may also be conceived in terms of 
the identification of their members; the elite and the class-conscious 
proletariat constitute two such representative groups. 

(6) Participation Classes. Social classes may finally be described in terms of the 
degree of social ties between the members, wherein sociable contacts, 
marriage, and similar relationships may take place within class boundaries 


but ordinarily do not cross them.’ 


These points of approach to social class are obviously not mutually 
exclusive, but tend rather to overlap. The Marxists, for example, approach 
the problem of class alignments in terms of at least three of these criteria 
—namely, (a) as groups having certain relationships to the means of 
production; (b) with a definite role in connection with the political 
instruments of the state; and (c) as self-conscious entities, each with a 
definite set of attitudes toward the other classes. In terms of the above 
considerations, a class-organized society may therefore be defined as “one 
in which the hierarchy of prestige and status is divisible into groups each 
with its own social, economic, attitudinal and cultural characteristics and 
each having differential degrees of power in community decisions.” * The 
society of the United States qualifies as a class-organized structure in these 


terms. 
* Ibid. 
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Other definitions of social class explore still other group relationships. 
One such approach examines the nature of class relationships at the 
community level. In these terms, “People are of the same class when they 
may normally (1) eat or drink together as a social ritual, (2) freely visit 
one another’s families, (3) talk together intimately in a social clique, or 
(4) have cross-sexual access to one another outside of the kinship 
group.” ® This point of view stresses class membership as a pattern within 
which “social” relationships occur as a matter of practice and with social 
approval. 

This is essentially the same conception as that employed by W. Lloyd 
Warner and his colleagues in their extensive survey of Yankee City in the 
years immediately before World War II.° This definition concentrates 
upon social class as the permissive basis for sociable and friendly contacts 
of individuals. This approach tends to minimize such criteria of class as 
economic and political power.’ We shall examine this study in greater 
detail below for the insight that it offers into social class at the com- 
munity level, 

Whatever the criteria, the reality of class stratification cannot be 
denied. Social class is one of the extra-legal realities of American life. 
The existence of social stratification in this sense is not recognized by law, 
but it is nevertheless very real. Many individual opportunities (or lack 
of opportunities) are determined by the accident of birth in a particular 
family occupying a particular position in a given segment of society. 
This situation is contrary to the folklore of American society, but it 
nevertheless exists. In a study of adolescent behavior in a Middle Western 
community, the author stated the reality of social class in the following 
terms: “There is a functional relationship between the class position of 
an adolescent’s family and his social behavior in the community.” ® 

With the hardening of the class structure in the United States in recent 
decades, there has been an increasing popular, as well as scientific, 
interest in this field. The contemporary empirical studies supplement the 
older and more general works on class (especially in Europe) that ap- 
peared during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The most 
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famous of these earlier studies were those conducted by Marx and his 
followers for a definitely polemical purpose. That is, the socialist studies of 
class and class consciousness were intended to stir the proletariat to 
revolutionary activity. It is largely as a result of these propagandistic 
efforts that the concept of class has become so charged with emotion in 
Western Europe and America. Class has become a slogan of revolution or 
reaction, rather than a subject of scientifie investigation.® 


Social Class and Frontier Democracy 


The traditional class structure of the United States has been conditioned 
by three general and interrelated factors. (1) The majority of immigrants 
to this country have been representatives of the working, peasant, or 
small-merchant classes of Europe. These persons ‘migrated for the express 
purpose, among others, of escaping the ascribed class society of the old 
world and finding a new home where these traditional ascriptions did not 
apply. (2) Conditions on the frontier served as a powerful equalizing 
force upon even such class distinctions as were brought over to this 
country. The status of the individual was determined in large measure by 
the place that his own abilities, coupled with good fortune, could provide 
for him. (3) The frontier was gradually closed, and with this profound 
social change came rapid industrialization, which enabled large numbers 
of persons to lift themselves in the space of a single generation to im- 
portant positions in the economic and social system. 

The American dream of complete equality and corresponding absence 
of class barriers was thus founded upon a historical protest against the 
class system of Europe, the equalitarian conditions of the frontier, and 
the open scramble for wealth during the industrial expansion of the 
country after the Civil War. The folklore therefore initially rested on 
visible fact. The laws of the land stated that all men were created free 
and equal; Abraham Lincoln became President; and more than one man 
made a hundred million dollars. Any person could see these things, and 
accordingly there was hope for everyone. The lightning of wealth was 
liable to strike any place. One man was as good as another. 

Few persons came to the new colonies with large material possessions. 
The limited technical skills initially needed to hack the nation out of the 
forest and the prairie could be learned by almost any man, provided he 
was willing and physically able. Life on the fringe of settlement leveled 
men to their essential strength and determination. The frontier reinforced 
the equalitarianism of a people who first migrated to this country and then 
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went westward. The sparse communities evinced little interest in the 
social origins of their members, provided they were not Negroes, Indians, 
or Orientals. In the farmlands of the settled areas, in the forests and on 
the plains, individual initiative and ability, not hereditary class, were the 
prime considerations. An open class system of vertical mobility grew out 
of the pioneer and frontier experience.” The Horatio Alger story of rags 
to riches reflected reality for a great many persons. 

Political democracy in early America was the reflection in government 
of economic and social equality. The Declaration of Independence stated 
the “self-evident” truths of social equality and the Bill of Rights con- 
firmed this thesis, Economic activity was based upon a maximum of 
individual rights and a minimum of restrictions. The race was open to 
the swift, the strong, and the ruthless. To the early trading and land- 
holding fortunes were added the spectacular pecuniary successes of the 
new captains of industry. Andrew Carnegie, the immigrant Scotsman ; 
John D. Rockefeller, the earnest young man of humble beginnings; Henry 
Ford, the ingenious young mechanic; and ‘Thomas A. Edison, the way- 
station telegrapher, all attested that in America a young man could reach 
the top from humble origins."! The top was primarily pecuniary success. 
Other criteria were relegated to comparative unimportance, 


The Rise of Social Stratification 


What has happened to the American Dream? Does it still obtain? Is it 
still possible for a young man to rise to undreamed-of economic heights 
through exercising the traditional moral virtues, plus a generous ad- 
mixture of good fortune? Many ambitious and brilliant young men still 
rise to command great corporations, to direct great universities, or to 
assume high posts in government. The important consideration here is 
the relative extent to which this process occurs under present-day con- 
ditions, What are the chances, in short, of the average individual rising 
in the social scale to occupy a class above that of his parents, let alone 
ascending the glittering ladder of success to the top? 

Statistically, these chances do not appear to be very good. In a study 
of leading businessmen, their family backgrounds, education, start in 
business, and similar factors were investigated, with particular reference to 
the number who had actually climbed the traditional ladder of success. 
The conclusion of this study was that “the present generation of American 
business leaders has been recruited in greater part from the sons of 
businessmen, and only to a minor extent from the sons of farmers and 
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manual laborers.” +? In short, at this particular point in its history, the 
United States seems to be tending toward an hereditary class structure. 
We may further examine the evidence for this statement. 

In their original study of Middletown, the Lynds divided the com- 
munity simply into a working class and a business class.’* Subsequent 
investigation convinced them that the business class should be further 
divided into an upper class and a middle class. In their second study,** 
they depicted the influence of an upper-class family that, together with 
its immediate relatives and business associates, exercised considerable 
control over many phases of the life of the community. This small group 
constituted the elite of the city, both in terms of their own self-fecling 
and the attitudes of the other members toward them, 

An essential quality of the elite or upper class in our society rests in 
this concept of control, whether exerted openly and recognized as such or 
exerted covertly and without general public knowledge. Men of high 
status in all societies naturally dominate community decisions. High 
status in American society means wealth or the control of wealth, and it 
is therefore not surprising that the owners and rulers of the great cor- 
porations exert real as well as theoretical power. 

The concentration of corporate control and subsequent power was 
borne out two decades ago by Berle and Means in their study of the 
separation of ownership and control in certain large American corpora- 
tions, ‘Their conclusion was that the majority of the large corporations 
that dominated so many phases of American business were controlled by 
persons who owned only a small percentage of the stock. As a result of 
this situation, there continues to be a sharp separation between ownership 
and control, with the nominal owners (the mass of stockholders) having 
virtually no voice in the affairs of the corporation.”® Those persons who 
control the corporation are able to vote themselves and their associates 
large salaries and bonuses and thereby derive many of the corporate 
benefits without actually owning more than a small fraction of the shares. 
For all practical purposes, therefore, control is ownership, The members 
of these control groups constitute the basis for a new hereditary elite.*° 
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The basis of stratification in American society has been and continues 
to be largely one of wealth or the control thereof. This does not mean that 
wealth is the sole criterion of status or that persons whose only claim isa 
pecuniary one can enter immediately into the elite. Many persons, in fact, 
whose wealth is newly acquired or whose ethnic, religious, or cultural 
antecedents are considered undesirable are not admitted to the elite. But 
the ownership or control of wealth is, for the most part, necessary to 
membership in this class, at least at some stage in the family history. In 
other societies, social class is based upon other criteria, such as birth, the 
hereditary ownership of land, scholarship, military skill, religious par- 
ticipation, and other factors. In our society, such considerations may also 
characterize class membership, but they are essentially secondary to the 
central fact of pecuniary status. We may now turn to an examination of 
the techniques used to measure social class in this country. 


The Measurement of Social Class 


A variety of techniques have been used to measure class participation in 
American society. The most ambitious effort has been made by specialists 
whose early orientation was largely along anthropological lines and who 
employed many of the same insights and techniques in the study of a 
sophisticated American community as they had used in the study of a 
primitive or preliterate community. These are the studies in the Yankee 
City Series, conducted by W. Lloyd Warner and associates, to which 
reference has already been made. These investigations have been de- 
scribed as “a practical attempt to use the techniques and ideas which 
have been developed by social anthropologists in primitive society in 
order to obtain a more accurate understanding of an American com- 
munity.” ** The assumption that this process will lead to a greatly 
increased knowledge of the American community in general and social 
stratification in particular has been questioned."® Without prejudicing the 
discussion, however, we may examine some of the basic premises upon 
which the study is based. 

1. The Warner Method of Class Participation. Dr. Warner and his 
associates have developed two techniques for establishing the “social class 
configuration” of a community and for placing various individuals 
therein. The first of these methods is Evaluated Participation (EP) and 
the second is Index of Status Characteristics (ISC). Evaluated Partici- 
pation is based upon class ratings by persons who are familiar with the 
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community and whg also have undergone training in the method. These 
classifications involve the following considerations. 


1. Rating by matched agreements of several informants as to the class position 
ol many persons, 
2. Rating by symbolic placement, wherein an individual is identified with a 
yarticular group through certain superior and inferior symbols. 
3. Rating by status reputation, based upon traits or activities ranked by in- 
formants as superior or inferior. 
4, Rating by comparison with other individuals whose social class has previously 
been determined, 
5. Rating by simple assignment to a class. 
6. Rating by membership in such institutions and groups as churches, clubs, and 
cliques.?® 
The Index of Status Characteristics is somewhat more objective in its 
criteria of class ranking than the Evaluated Participation method, inas- 
much as the latter is primarily based upon the subjective judgments of 
the analysts. In the ICS technique, the basic socio-economic character- 
istics of the members of the community serve both as the basis for de- 
scribing the class structure and for placing individuals in this structure. 
The Index is composed of the following factors, each of which can be 
measured quantitatively: (a) Occupation; (b) Source of Income; (c) 
House Type; (d) Dwelling Area. The use of these two techniques together 
is said to provide “a clear understanding of social class in a community 
and the place of any individual or family in this status structure.” *° 
There emerges from this combination of methods by Warner and his 
associates a sixfold division of the community in terms of class strati- 
fication. These divisions are as follows: (a) Upper-upper class; (b) 
Lower-upper class; (c) Upper-middle class; (d) Lower-middle class; (e) 
Upper-lower class; (f) Lower-lower class.” As noted, this conception of 
social class places considerable emphasis upon certain relatively super- 
ficial aspects of the social structure, stressing as it does the groups with 
which the individual engages in “sociable” relationships. The delimitation 
of the class structure in terms of the groups and cliques with which the 
individual plays bridge, gossips, dances, and dines is believed by some 
critics to overlook the economic and political elements of social control 
that characterize particular segments of the society. Social prestige is an 
important aspect of the class structure, but it is not the only criterion of 
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such membership. Equally, and perhaps more, important is the definition 
and measurement of social class in terms of power. 

Other considerations must be weighed as a supplement to any method 
of class identification based upon community participation. Among them 
are the following: 


1. The studies of communities that are primarily eastern in location may 
not be valid for the nation as a whole. 

2. The structure of class may differ as between rural, urban, and metro- 
politan communities. Hence the class stratification in a small town 
might not apply to the nation as a whole.*? 

3. The structure of social class is affected by ethnic groupings within 
various communities and in different regions.?* 

4. Religious factors also affect class orientation, with these factors like- 
wise differing between regions.” 

5. Class structure is also affected by the prevailing cultural denial that 
class exists at all. 


2. The Centers Method of Class Consciousness. Another approach to 
the measurement of class stratification is that developed by Richard 
Centers. Instead of the various “objective” criteria of class membership, 
Centers believes that the most important consideration is class con- 
sciousness. In this term he includes not only the consciousness of mem- 
bership in a particular social stratum, but the resultant possession of 
certain attitudes, values, behavior patterns, interests, and ideologies 
particular thereto, He therefore defines social class in the following 
terms: “Class . . . can well be regarded as a psychological phenomenon 
in the fullest sense of the term. That is, a man’s class is a part of his ego, 
a feeling on his part of belongingness to something; an identification with 
something larger than himself.” 2° 

In secking to establish the criteria for class membership, Centers 
Stresses occupation as perhaps the most important single factor. Other 
criteria that are almost equally important are, in this order, “beliefs and 
attitudes, education, family, money, character and morals, personality, 
manners, ability, achievements, ‘whether or not he works with his hands,’ 
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and intelligence.” ** It is significant that characteristics of class member- 
ship that bulk large in the established class structure of the old world, 
such as personality, behavior, and manners, are considered relatively 
unimportant in this country. The class lines are still so new and so fluid 
in our culture that secondary class characteristics have not been widely 
developed or accepted. 

The techniques and procedures of Centers’ study are too specialized to 
concern us here, Suffice it to state that a substantial and presumably 
representative national sample of persons were asked to state their own 
ideas of the class structure and to indicate with what class, if any, they 
identified themselves. The question was phrased as follows: “If you were 
asked to use one of these four names for your social class, which would 
you say you belonged in: the middle class, lower class, working class, or 
upper class?” 28 

In July, 1945, a national cross section of white males were registered 
and gave these replies: 3 per cent said that they belonged to the upper 
class, 43 per cent affirmed membership in the middle class, 51 per cent 
identified themselves with the working class, 1 per cent with the lower 
class, 1 per cent said that they did not know, and 1 per cent averred that 
they did not believe in social classes.** This conclusion would seriously 
question the Fortune poll taken somewhat earlier, which received wide- 
spread publicity and stated that an overwhelming majority (some 79 per 
cent) of the people of the United States identified themselves with the 
middle class.%° Centers suggests that the wording of the Fortune poll 
might have predetermined the answers by causing the majority to avoid 
the invidious “lower class” designation, since the term “working class” 
was not one of the choices offered. Furthermore, a substantial minority of 
the respondents to the Fortune poll indicated that they did not know what 
class they belonged to, if any. 

3. The Kinsey Method of Determining Social Level. A third method 
of measurement of social class is that developed by Kinsey in his study of 
sexual behavior. The author of this study divided the population for his 
purposes into social levels that are, in effect, social classes. These levels 
are, simply, upper and lower, which thus divide the (male) population 
into two classes on the basis of sexual behavior. As bases for this desig- 
nation, Kinsey used three related criteria, as follows: (a) The educa- 
tional level of the person, based upon the total number of grades com- 
pleted in formal schooling; (b) the occupational group to which the 
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individual belonged at the time of the investigation; (c) the occupa- 
tional group of the parents during the period the individual lived at 
home.*t We are not concerned here over the findings that Kinsey derived 
concerning the sexual behavior of the various social levels. We are 
primarily interested in his basic conclusion that differences between social 
classes are a reality in American society and in the techniques that he 
developed for measuring them. 


THE AMERICAN CLASS SYSTEM 


Social stratification is difficult both to measure and to assess. Nevertheless, 
there is slight question that social classes exist in the contemporary United 
States, despite the fervent disclaimers of persons who do not wish to admit 
the existence of such an apparently undemocratic phenomenon. The 
reality of social class has been realistically stated as follows: 


Social class is a reality of American social stratification. . . . Persons and 
families act and react toward one another as equals, superiors, and inferiors. . . 
Men and women, young and old, talk of themselves or their families in relation 
to other persons and their folks in a frame of reference characterized by rank. 
. . . Americans . . . not only refer to their own relative position . . . but also 
they “place” others in terms of differentially valued symbols and commonly 
understood levels of social participation and moral reputation.®* 


We have suggested in the preceding chapter that the existence of 
social stratification, so long as it is based upon merit and allows a max- 
imum degree of vertical mobility, is not an undesirable aspect of a society 
per se. The distribution of social responsibility and the perquisites arising 
from this responsibility inevitably mean that persons have access to 
differential privileges, The position of different groups in the social 
structure also means that they will develop certain group attitudes, 
behavior patterns, and ideologies. In this sense, the society of the United 
States is a “class-organized” society, whether we are willing to admit it 
or not. We propose to examine some of the differences between social 
classes in the American social structure. In so doing, we shall tentatively 
establish a social hierarchy consisting of three major classes—the upper or 
elite, the middle class, and the working class. Each of these classes has its 
own subculture, with many elements distinguishing the subcultures from 
each other and from the mass culture as a whole. 

This pattern is becoming increasingly stratified, as the agencies of 
vertical mobility slow down or become clogged or ossified. The differences 
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between the subcultures in American culture are not nearly as great as 
they are in societies where a long process of stratification has obtained 
and has only recently been disturbed. Indeed, the behavior patterns of 
the different classes in this country have many more common factors than 
they have differences, in contrast to some class structures, where the 
members inhabit virtually separate worlds. Despite these widespread and 
patent similarities, however, certain recognizable differences have arisen 
in the United States. These differences range from such obvious factors 
as table manners to more basic factors such as sex behavior in the adults 
and toilet training in the young. 


The Upper-Class Subculture 


At the top of the social hierarchy in every community of any considerable 
size stands the elite or upper class, which Warner has estimated as com- 
prising less than 5 per cent of the population.** Although wealth and 
class ascription are not necessarily synonymous, the elite in the United 
States probably corresponds approximately to the 1,000,000 families, 
comprising some 2.6 per cent of the total number of families, with incomes 
of $10,000 per year and over.®* This class has a quasi-monopoly on the 
economic power of the nation, in the sense that the members jointly 
control most of the large corporations, which in turn dominate the 
business and industrial life of this country. The ownership and control 
of wealth also carry with them many of the symbolic tokens of social 
esteem, We are not assuming that every one of the million families 
receiving $10,000 or more is ipso facto a member of the elite. We are 
assuming, however, that the vast majority of the elite are found within 
this income group. 

The elite attempt to set themselves off from the other segments of 
society by a variety of other means. Leisure-time activities constitute one 
of the important components of this process of separation. Polo, yachting, 
sailing, and breeding animals are some of the activities that set this class 
off from the masses of the people who can afford nothing more elaborate 
in the way of amusement than baseball and bowling. In his classic 
description of the leisure class, written more than half a century ago, 
Thorstein Veblen described many of the characteristics of the elite, and 
many of these still obtain."® The degree of ostentation that prevailed at the 
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turn of the century and which Veblen so savagely satirized has, however, 
largely been replaced among the elite by a quieter and more restrained 
attitude toward “conspicuous consumption.” The process of social 
stratification was in its early stages when Veblen wrote, and the American 
class structure has since hardened considerably. The elite have become 
more sure of themselves and of their public acceptance than they were in 
an earlier period. Hence they are no longer obliged to engage in osten- 
tation to insure their status, 

The traditional disrepute with which politics has been held in this 
country has meant that the majority of the elite have not entered this 
field, in the sense of devoting themselves to government as a career. This 
situation is contrary to that found in many other countries where the 
social stratification is more pronounced and where the open manipulation 
of political power through office-holding is one of the recognized functions 
of the upper class. The role of the elite in Great Britain, for example, is 
sharply different from that prevailing in our own country in this respect. 
The elite in the United States have not neglected the field of politics as a 
source of power, but they have been content to control the machinery of 
government from behind the scenes, leaving the actual office-holding to 
professional politicians. A trend away from this aloofness and in the 
direction of greater direct participation in government by the elite is 
often hopefully cited by those who believe that the ablest and “best” 
citizens of a democracy should actively interest themselves in the affairs 
of state. The extent of this trend, if such there is, remains to be seen. 

The upper class has for the most part been recruited from the “old 
Americans,” whose ancestors came to this country several generations 
ago and who have consequently had a considerable period to gain their 
fortunes and establish themselves in their local communities and the 
society as a whole. In recent years, however, the predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon groups comprising the elite have gradually been infiltrated by 
families from other ethnic and cultural backgrounds, who have also 
found fortune in the new world and gained power and prestige therefrom. 
The rapid industrialization of the country, the increase in population, 
and the rise of new industries have combined to render this process of 
vertical mobility comparatively easy for selected members of the lower 
classes. In the space of a few generations, these families have come to be 
accepted in the elite of many communities. They have benefited most 
directly from the American Dream. 

Behavior in the various class subcultures differs in a variety of ways. 
One of the most subtle of these differences is in the realm of sex behavior, 
as the Kinsey report so clearly depicts. In the first volume of this monu- 
mental research, the author concludes that the data “constitute some of 
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the best evidence yet available that social categories (classes) are realities 
in our Anglo-American culture.” ** The most significant differences were 
discovered between the educational and social levels noted above, namely, 
the grade school, high school, and college level respectively. In terms of 
the incidence of premarital intercourse, Kinsey reports that “About 98 
per cent of the grade school level has experience before marriage, while 
only 84 per cent of the high school level and 67 per cent of the college 
level is involved.” 87 

It is, of course, difficult to equate educational level precisely with class 
distinctions, but it appears that members of the elite and upper-middle 
class are less likely to engage in premarital sexual intercourse than mem- 
bers of the lower-middle or lower class. Furthermore, the lower the 
educational level, the earlier such experience begins and the greater the 
frequency with which it occurs. 


The Middle-Class Subculture 


It is difficult to separate the middle class in its upper reaches from the 
elite, and in its lower reaches from the working class. From a pecuniary 
point of view, some of the members of the middle class enjoy a greater 
income, both earned and unearned, than some members of the elite. At 
the other end of the scale, many persons in skilled manual occupations 
earn more than clerks and school teachers, who are demonstrably middle 
class in other respects. The middle class comprises the people who at one 
end operate much of American business and who at the other end keep 
its books. Many hope to enter the sacred portals of the elite, if not them- 
selves, at least through their children. In the past, many persons have 
made such a transition, but the evidence seems to point to a gradual 
slowing down of this process. 

Among the members of the middle class, the emphasis is on getting 
ahead, both financially and socially, and many of their activities are 
consciously or unconsciously oriented in this direction. Advancement 
requires education for both boys and girls, and the family finances are 
often strained in an effort to provide this training and the opportunity to 
make “good contacts.” The members of the middle class are firm be- 
lievers in the American Dream and furthermore believe that status should 
be based upon personal attainment. Their economic attitudes are largely 
oriented in the direction of laissez-faire, and they tend to be conservative 
in their political outlook. Their conservatism, indeed, is often more 
vociferous than that of some members of the clite, because the latter do 
not suffer from the insecurity of the middle class. The middle class 
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comprises the backbone of the business and professional pressure groups 
that endeavor to impose their philosophy upon the country as a whole. 
Because of their anxiety to get ahead, some members of the middle class 
have been termed “strainers” by the Negroes in the South. 

Financial criteria of class membership are, as we have noted, inadequate 
by themselves to determine the composition of the different strata. Never- 
theless, we may examine the percentages and gross numbers of families 
in the income brackets that might be approximately designated as middle 
class. Spectacular changes in the price level as well as the median income 
following World War II have modified the traditional distinctions be- 
tween classes in this respect. Hence incomes that a quarter of a century 
ago were solidly middle class are currently insufficient for more than a 
mere subsistence. However, we suggest that the incomes of middle-class 
families extend from $2,500 per year at one end of the scale to $10,000 
at the other, at which point the figure approaches that of the elite. In 
the year 1949, exactly 60 per cent of all the families in the United States 
came in this category. If the figure of $3,000 is substituted for the lower 
level of the middle class, the total percentage of this group is reduced to 
approximately 50 per cent.*® It is interesting to compare this figure with 
the 43 per cent of the population that identified itself with the middle 
class in 1945, when the median income was somewhat lower.5® 

In terms of occupation, the middle class comprises small-business 
owners and managers, store and factory managers, salesmen, office 
workers, professional men, and farmers who own their own land. In terms 
of its own conception of its role and functions, the middle class identifies 
itself with small- and medium-sized proprietorships, managerial roles, 
white-collar occupations, salesmanship, farm ownership and managership, 
and some of the more skilled urban manual occupations. Members of the 
middle class identify themselves with property and its interests, even 
though they may own comparatively little personal property and have 
only a marginal relationship, if any, to productive property. The genteel 
character of the middle-class occupation is often as important as the 
remuneration, and many persons will continue in white-collar occupa- 
tions, rather than accept higher-paying but less honorific jobs at manual 
labor. 

There are other and more subtle differences between subcultures than 
occupation and income. The middle-class family differs from the lower- 
class family, for example, in terms of many attitudes toward, and tech- 
niques of, child rearing. In such matters as breast- feeding, weaning, 
bowel- and bladder-training, father-child relations, occupational expec- 
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tations, age of assuming responsibility, and relative strictness or permis- 
siveness of training, the class patterns likewise differ sharply. 

Middle-class children thus tend to be fed on schedule, whereas lower- 
class children are fed when they are hungry. Bowel- and bladder-training 
are both begun earlier in the middle-class family than in the lower-class 
family, and the former is more particular about lapses by the child in 
these respects. Middle-class fathers spend more time with their children 
than lower-class fathers, with particular emphasis upon such educational 
activities as teaching, reading, and taking them for walks. Finally, disci- 
pline is stricter and less permissive in the middle-class family. The middle- 
class child is supposed to be in the house earlier at night and is not 
allowed to go to the movies alone at as early an age as the lower-class 
child. 

Differences in child-rearing presumably produce general differences in 
personality in the several social levels. The middle-class child is “sub- 
jected earlier and more consistently to the influences which make a child 
an orderly, conscientious, responsible, and tame person.” *' This training 
may produce frustration in the basic impulses to a greater extent in 
middle-class than in lower-class children. The middle-class child is forced 
to keep clean and to place a higher premium upon cleanliness than is 
his compatriot in a lower class. He is taught more forcefully to think of 
himself as a responsible person, with duties and obligations as well as 
privileges, than is the child of lower-class parents. The middle-class child 
is obliged to take naps at a later age than is the lower-class child, and he 
is generally allowed less free play of his impulses. The importance of 
individual achievement is stressed at an earlier age in the middle-class 
home, and the child is faced with the responsibility to train and educate 
himself for participation in the adult world. 

The middle-class mother also attempts to train the child so that he will 
not indulge in practices that the middle class deems bad for his morals or 
health. Many of the precocious manifestations of the sexual impulse fall 
in this category, and are therefore curbed as far as possible in the middle- 
class family, The differences in the sexual behavior of the two social 
levels described by Kinsey testify to the success of this training. These 
patterns of restraint are internalized in the child and become an integral 
part of his personality. As he grows older, he is rewarded for maintaining 
these and other class-prescribed patterns by increasing status rewards. He 
gradually becomes identified in his own mind and those of other persons 
with the middle class.“ 
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The Working-Class Subculture 


The third major segment in the class structure is that large and amor- 
phous group variously called the working class, the lower class, and (by 
the Marxists) the proletariat. It is difficult to characterize this class with 
complete accuracy in the United States, as indeed is the case with the 
other major groups in our dynamic society. We can, however, indicate 
in general terms that the working class comprises the majority of factory 
workers, service workers, farm employees, skilled and unskilled artisans, 
and many other groups that work with their hands or work for someone 
else, whether manually or otherwise. 

Significantly, the criterion most often advanced for membership in the 
working class in the study by Richard Centers is “working for a living.” 
This function, of course, is by no means characteristic of the working 
class alone, but applies to persons in all other classes, except the com- 
paratively small number who live on unearned incomes. Other and 
related criteria advanced for membership in this class are “manual, 
common, mill or factory work or labor, lack of income, being an employee 
or wage worker, lack of education or training, kind of job (or) type of 
work, lack of security, position or background, and average income.” ** 

Tncome (or the lack of it) is an important consideration in the self- 
identification of the various social strata. In view of the importance of 
pecuniary standards in our society, it is probable that this item bulks 
larger in the actual situation than it does in the reasons for self-ascription 
given by Centers. If we use an annual income of $2,500 as the arbitrary 
dividing line between the middle and the working class, we find that some 
37.2 per cent of all families in the country were in this lower category in 
1949. Of this group, 5.9 per cent reported annual incomes of less than 
$500, exclusive of the value of produce raised for home consumption on 
the farm."* This total percentage in the lower income group may be 
compared with the aforementioned class identification of the national 
cross section compiled by Centers, in which 51 per cent identified them- 
selves with the “working class.” In terms of monetary income, the class 
divisions are thus even more tentative than they are in other respects, 
with questions of “status, function and role with respect to the economy 
of production and exchange” often more important than the size of the 
pay envelope.*® 

The white collar has traditionally separated the middle class from the 
working class. Like many such criteria, this no longer obtains, at least 
with its former symbolic quality. The higher scale of living currently 
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available for many members of the working class has gone a long way 
toward reducing the distinction between classes to the kind of collar worn 
on the job. Away from the job, many skilled and semiskilled manual 
workers cannot be separated from the middle class. The mass production 
of consumption goods and the increase in take-home pay resulting from 
effective union activity has decreased the differences in the outward 
appearance of the two classes in many cases. 

A possible difference, however, is internal and is apparent in the 
gradually developing difference in attitudes toward individual initiative of 
the middle and working classes. The former are still, by and large, 
committed to the belief that individual effort will be crowned with 
success, and that nothing more is needed. The working class, especially 
the massive segment comprising the fifteen million members of labor 
unions, is rapidly becoming committed to a faith in collective action for 
the common good, as an important supplement to pure individualism. 

This change in attitude in no way implies a “socialist” or “communist” 
ideology on the part of the working class in the United States. The latter 
are still deeply committed to the philosophy of private enterprise and the 
private rewards accruing therefrom. It is absurd to classify an automobile- 
owning mechanic and his Bendix-using wife as “proletarians,” bent upon 
the imminent overthrow of the capitalistic system. Indeed, European 
observers have repeatedly commented upon the lack of revolutionary 
class consciousness in the American working class, even during the mass 
unemployment of the 1930’s.*° 

The working class in the United States lacks solidity and consciousness 
in the European sense, and has until recently lacked political power as 
well, The entrance of organized labor into politics in recent decades has 
added to its political power, even though there is no Labor party in this 
country. Furthermore, identification with the working class has brought 
little, if any, prestige in a society that has stressed upward mobility and 
has held out the hope of an eventual increase in status for the majority 
of its members. There has also been a constant attrition of the working 
class, as many of its ablest members have graduated into the middle class 
as union officials, professional workers, journalists, and miscellaneous 
intellectuals. 

At the bottom of the working class is a group designated as the lower 
class, to which nobody wishes to acknowledge affiliation and which 
comprises the persons who perform the most menial and ill-paid functions 
in the industrial and agricultural economy. In addition to the obvious 
marks of poverty, the lower class, as enumerated by Centers, is charac- 
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terized by such varied factors as “poor education or lack of education, 
poor character and low morals, habits, conduct, behavior, way of life, 
lack of motivation or ambition, laziness, shiftlessness, [special] attitudes 
and beliefs, family origins, [and] lack of opportunity.” “7 

It should be noted that many of these designations came from the 
middle and upper classes, rather than from the working classes. These 
invidious distinctions indicate a willingness on the part of those who 
are reasonably successful to impute moral weakness, lack of character, or 
absence of intelligence to those persons who are less fortunate than them- 
selves in the class system. The frustrations among the lower class are thus 
great. Living in a society that is (in theory) completely open-class, with 
the physical advantages pertaining to middle- and upper-class member- 
ship apparent in every shop window, magazine advertisement, and motion 
picture, the temptations to deviant behavior are numerous for the lower 
class, 


Vertical Mobility in American Society 


We turn finally to a consideration of vertical mobility in American society, 
whereby the individual rises from one class to another. As we have noted, 
the concept of free and unrestricted vertical mobility, with virtually open 
classes, has been one of the traditional bases of the American ideology. 
This country has been characterized by the most spectacular example of 
vertical mobility in history. Millions of persons have come to this country 
as peasants and small artisans from Europe and, within their own lifetime 
or that of their children, have moved substantially upward in the social 
scale. This process still continues on a large scale, but there is evidence 
that it is slowing down. The way of life that gave rise to rapid social 
mobility has undergone a substantial change. 

We may consider the vertical mobility of a young man of working- 
class parents who is starting to work in a factory today. In many of the 
great mass-production establishments, the rudimentary skills needed to 
operate a machine can often be learned in two or three weeks. The skill 
of the former mechanic and artisan has in many cases been replaced by 
the skill built into the machine. The worker hence tends increasingly to 
be a mere adjunct to the machine, an easily replaced cog in a mechanism 
that needs his individual skills less and less, although it continues to be 
dependent upon a mass of anonymous individuals as such. This is a drastic 
departure from the former long and gradual road from apprenticeship to 
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master craftsman, Often there is no increase in skills as the factory 
operative grows older, but instead a diminution in vitality and produc- 
tivity. There are, of course, many highly skilled operations still performed, 
but large numbers of workers are sidetracked permanently on the un- 
skilled level. 

In Yankee City, the role of the shoe-machine operator is symptomatic 
of similar situations in many highly mechanized industries. Whereas the 
progress from apprentice to skilled worker to entrepreneur was formerly 
(in theory at least) open to any able and ambitious boy, under present 
conditions there is a break in the “skill hierarchy.” That is, the unskilled 
and uneducated young man can only go so far in the factory hierarchy 
before he runs into the barrier of education. He may still rise to be a 
foreman, whose role is largely that of getting the most out of the other 
men. But he can ordinarily go no farther. The engineering and mana- 
gerial roles are filled by people from another world than that of the boy 
from the working class of Yankee City. Most persons who occupy the 
higher statuses in the occupational hierarchy of the factory come from 
business or managerial backgrounds. In addition, they have the advan- 
tage of the long and expensive training that is difficult for members of the 
working class to acquire, no matter what their innate abilities. The day 
when the untrained but able mechanic could rise to command his own 
shop and then his own factory is not over. But this pattern of growth is 
not as common as it used to be.*? 

Other evidence for the increasing stratification of American society is 
found in the fact that a growing percentage of men are working at the 
same occupations—and thus presumably occupying the same class status— 
as their fathers, One of the essential features of the traditional pattern of 
mobility was that the son should rise in status above his father. The son 
of the factory worker was expected to rise to be an engineer, the son of 
the farmer to a managerial post in business, and the son of the unim- 
portant businessman to a position of control in a large corporation. This 
upward movement was never universal, for there were never enough jobs 
at higher levels for everybody, even in a rapidly expanding economy. 

The trend in this direction appears to be slowing down, however, with 
a large proportion of the men of each generation in the same occupational 
level as their fathers. In one of the few studies of the nature and extent 
of occupational mobility, the general conclusion was that “a fraction 
somewhere between two-thirds and three-quarters of the workers .. - 
came from the level of the father or from the adjacent leveis, perhaps 
without greatly altering their essential status. Real ‘climbers’ and those 
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seriously degraded in comparison with their fathers apparently con- 
stitute a minor fraction.” °° 

In spite of the increased education necessary for advanced positions in 
the hierarchy, plus the larger size of industrial enterprises, vertical mo- 
bility is still partially kept alive by demographic factors. The compara- 
tively low birth rate of the upper-middle and elite classes means that these 
groups are not bearing enough children to replace themselves in the next 
generation. This failure has been estimated at 20 per cent, which means 
that every five persons in the upper classes will produce only four de- 
scendants in the following generation to occupy their inherited social 
status. Even if all the children of the upper-class groups should keep or 
enhance their social status (which is highly improbable), there would 
still be opportunity to rise from the lower classes to take the place of the 
20 per cent who were not reproduced. The numerical extent of this 
opportunity is not, however, as great as might be expected. The elite is 
small and the vast majority of the population (perhaps 80 to 90 per cent) 
are still competing for the comparatively small number of elite positions.** 

Vertical mobility arising from economic factors is thus apparently 
declining, even though it is by no means over. Some method of social 
mobility, however, is desirable in our society, so that the positions at the 
top may be filled by persons with the maximum ability. The principal 
remaining medium for vertical mobility in this sense is education. As one 
group of authorities put it, “The educational system is thus faced with 
the task of promoting economic mobility in a society whose structure is 
such that economic mobility is not increasing.” ®* In other words, edu- 
cation remains one of the few important societal agencies whereby a 
person with great ability but limited family resources can rise from a 
position in the lower classes to one in the upper classes, The free play of 
this process is limited by the fact that, despite the extensive scholarship 
program in our system of higher learning, many boys with outstanding 
talent are not given the opportunity to develop that talent because of the 
class position of their parents. 

The disparity in educational opportunity between the different social 
levels therefore interferes with the adequate functioning of vertical 
mobility. In one study, a group of students with intelligence quotients of 
110 or over were observed during their educational history. An intelli- 
gence quotient of 110 or better signifies that the person has the intellectual 
ability to profit by a college education. This group was divided into two 
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sections on the basis of class participation. In the group in the upper- 
class level, 93 per cent finished high school and 57 per cent attended 
college. In the lower-class level, 72 per cent graduated from high school 
and only 13 per cent went to college.®* Despite the similarity in innate 
ability (measured by the IQ) in the two groups, the members of the lower 
class were penalized in their access to one of the principal means of 
vertical mobility. 

The data on a national scale suggest that this differential process is 
operating widely, with the door to social advancement at least partially 
closed to those of lower economic status. In a recent year, 15 per cent of 
the population in the college age group (17-21) were enrolled in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. At the same time, it was estimated that 
approximately 32 per cent of the population in the same age group have 
the intellectual ability to complete a liberal arts training and even go 
beyond.®4 The supposition is that the major factor keeping the other 17 
per cent from realizing their capacities was social class, with the principal 
emphasis on finances. The nation is thus eliminating from competition 
for achieved status a considerable proportion of the population with the 
requisite ability. By so doing, we are wasting our human resources and 
denying the principle of the open-class culture. 

The most ambitious attempt to deal with this socio-economic handicap 
was the educational subsidy advanced through the G.I. Bill of Rights. 
Under this program, millions of veterans of World War II were enabled 
to develop their intellectual and manual skills at government expense, 
thereby tapping a large segment of the population that had the native 
ability but lacked the resources to avail themselves thereof. At the peak 
of this program in December, 1947, there were 2,801,687 persons re- 
ceiving educational benefits at partial or complete government expense.°® 
This program unquestionably contributed to the welfare of the country in 
general and to the process of social mobility in particular. Some such con- 
tinuous refreshing of the elite must take place by the addition of moti- 
vated and trained persons from lower-class backgrounds if our society is 
to operate with a maximum of efficiency. 
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The Field of Collective Behavior 


We have previously considered certain representative aspects of human 
behavior in groups. This behavior has been marked by different forms of 
social sanctions, ranging in force from the mores, through the folkways, 
and finally including the vast aggregate of behavior about which positive 
or negative sanctions have never arisen. The behavior that we have 
previously studied is, by definition, characterized by a comparatively high 
degree of regularity and uniformity, as the patterns of organized ex- 
pectations evoke similar organized responses in the majority of persons. 
We have been concerned with these forms of behavior that take on an 
ordered form, since they are the elements that provide stability and 
security to the individual and the group. Much of the subject matter of 
sociology comprises these organized and sanctioned patterns that become 
incorporated in the personality and thereby ensure a basic conformity in 
the members of the society. 

All social behavior does not fall into this category of ordered and 
sanctioned activity. A large segment of behavior departs from the uniform 
and customary pattern and transcends or violates group sanctions. This 
behavior is important precisely because of its disordered and atypical 
character, whereby the old and customary patterns are abandoned for 
the new, the unexpected, the untried, and the antisocial. This form of 
behavior represents social norms in the process of “becoming,” when the 
old institutional order is temporarily or permanently broken down under 
the impact of new and untried situations. The degree of such group 
departures from the traditional patterns may vary, both in time and 
place. Certain times in the life of a society are marked by change and by 
massive departures from the old norms. Certain social environments, 
notably the large city, tolerate greater individual departure from the norm 
than do the rural and traditional environments of the society. The degree 
of new stimulation is thus a function of both time and place. 
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The general field of social activity characterized immediately above is 
known as collective behavior. This field has been defined as “the behavior 
of individuals under the influence of an impulse that is common and 
collective, an impulse, in other words, that is the result of social inter- 
action.” *, When groups of people come together under conditions of high 
emotion, the customary group restraints may be overcome by the col- 
lectively generated excitement. The crowd is an example of such a 
temporary collectivity in which many of the traditional expectations are 
ignored or swept aside, and the individuals constituting the crowd respond 
in new and unexpected ways to the collective stimulus. Crowds, mobs, 
panics, and mass hysteria are obvious examples of this temporary depar- 
ture from normal group expectations. The impulse may take the form «f 
fear, hatred, or unreasoning intolerance, but it is generated by the inter- 
action of large numbers of persons under a common and collective stim- 
ulus. The members of a lynching crowd thus depart temporarily and 
violently from the group restraints with respect to violence and murder. 

The individual engaging in collective behavior does not thereby cease 
to be a human being, bound by many of the traditional restraints of 
organized society. Only in certain respects and (ordinarily) for limited 
periods of time does he abandon the sanctions of his culture. Hence 
collective behavior is still social behavior, subject to many (but not all) of 
the uniformities of other social behavior. In many instances, the dividing 
line between “ordinary” behavior and collective behavior becomes im- 
possible to draw. Hence we shall not try to make an arbitrary distinction 
that will be operative under all conditions, but will deal with those aspects 
of behavior that are unmistakably collective. The field of collective be- 
havior will thus be confined to that in which the customary norms are 
clearly ignored or violated, such as the temporary abandon of the crowd 
or the mob, the more gradual process of social unrest, the evolution of new 
institutional patterns, and the violent revolution of the old social structure. 

Collective behavior is similar to other forms of social behavior in that 
the actors are human beings, with all the contradictions and complexities 
of symbol-using animals. Collective behavior, indeed, is possible only 
because of this unique human characteristic. Whether acting in accord- 
ance with the patterned expectations of society or departing more or less 
completely from them, human beings continue to act in a social, rather 
than a biological, fashion. These similarities and differences between 


“ordinary” behavior and collective behavior have been succinctly stated 
as follows: ; 


_‘ Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of So- 
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One may say that sociology in general is interested in studying the social 
order and its constituents (customs, rules, institutions, etc.) as they are; col- 
lective behavior is concerned in studying the ways by which the social order 
comes into existence, in the sense of the emergence and solidification of new 
forms of collective behavior.* 


This dynamic process of instability, emergence, and solidification is 
increasingly characteristic of contemporary society. In a stable society, 
collective behavior takes comparatively random and fleeting forms, and 
the basic social structure does not undergo substantial change. Men 
continue to be bound by the prescriptions of a past era, and the folkways 
and mores are essentially obeyed. In modern society, on the other hand, 
many of the ties of the family and the local community are broken down 
under the impact of urbanization, mobility, and secularization. As the 
traditional forms of the social structure are shaken or dissolved, the 
individual becomes increasingly subject to the influence of collective 
behavior. 

The mass media of communication play an important role in this 
process, as entire nations become, under certain circumstances, crowds 
and even mobs. Man in the mass has become an important characteristic 
of modern society, especially in the totalitarian states where every effort 
is made to encourage this aspect of behavior. Modern dictatorships have 
come into being through social unrest, collective action, and revolution. 
By their very nature, they are dedicated to the techniques of purposive 
collective behavior. The people of these states are currently in a transi- 
tional stage from the old to the new and must not be allowed to relax 
their efforts and settle down, much less return to the old ways. 

Even in the democratic states, the role of collective behavior is in- 
creasingly important and pervasive. The dweller in the urban com- 
munity lacks many of the conventional controls of a settled and primary 
society. He is perforce obliged to maintain consensus in other ways than 
by the unspoken expectations of the rural society. The radio, television, 
the motion picture, the newspaper, the large-circulation magazine, and 
similar devices have brought about an increase in collective, rather than 
primary and conventional, behavior. Hence we have the phenomenon of 
the “mass culture,” which has been defined as comprising 


. .. a set of patterns of thought and action which are common to the sub- 
cultures of a heterogeneous society. . . . The mass culture thus can be seen as 
a kind of least common denominator, or as the over-all configuration, or as a 
kind of film hiding the diversity beneath.* 
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The mass culture is the product of a society that is more and more 
marked by collective, as contrasted to conventional, forms of behavior. 


The Individual and Collective Behavior 


We have suggested that both collective and “ordinary” behavior can be 
fully understood only in terms of the unique characteristics of man as a 
symbol-using animal. We may explore this conception in more detail, 
applying to the interpretation of collective behavior some of the insights 
we have learned in our study of personality. In the early literature on 
this phenomenon, there were many references, comparisons, and analogies 
to animal behavior, based upon the assumption that men in a crowd 
respond to the same stimuli in the same way as sheep, cattle, and other 
timid and easily herded animals. Hence crowds were compared to flocks 
of sheep, panics to stampeding herds of cattle, and mobs to packs of 
bloodthirsty wolves. There are, it is true, certain external similarities 
between the behavior of animals under the impetus of an external stim- 
ulus and that of an evangelical crowd or a lynching mob, The similarities 
are essentially superficial, however, since they are based upon a naive 
psychological interpretation of similar physical movements. Stampeding 
cattle and panic-stricken crowds of human beings may be doing somewhat 
the same things. But they are doing them for very different reasons. 

For man is able to stimulate himself. By taking the role of the other, 
he can put himself in the other person’s place and react thereto. He can 
generate love, hate, fear, and the other elemental emotions in himself by 
responding to stimuli that are entirely internal and do not depend upon 
any immediate external element. The member of the lynching mob is 
thus reacting to many of the hatreds, fears, and guilt-feelings of a society 
that has systematically hated and feared one of its minority elements. 
When he is under the influence of these mass emotions, the individual is 
in effect responding to the internalized fictions, stereotypes, slogans, 
myths, and other collective representations of the larger group. Some of 
these elements comprise his conscious personality, whereas a larger part 
remains in the subconscious segment of his psyche. He may therefore not 
understand why he is responding to the harangue of the leader of the 
mob and the hatreds of his fellow members. 

Personality structure is an extremely complex product of the combined 
social experiences of the individual. When acting under the impetus of 
collective behavior, however, the least common denominator of the 
group emotions is stimulated, and the individuals respond with segments 
of their personalities. The revolutionary crowd is composed of persons of 
diverse personality structures, but with a common element of dissatis- 
faction for, or at least not active support of, the existing regime. The 
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leaders of the crowds that stormed the Bastille in France and the Winter 
Palace in Russia touched upon certain such common aspects of person- 
ality. The member of the collective crowd is acting in a segmentalized 
capacity, with part of his personality rather than with its entire structure. 
The leaders who exhorted the crowds of the Middle Ages to go on the 
Crusades touched certain common religious symbols, plus the restlessness 
and cupidity of many of the Crusaders. 

These elements of collective behavior all involve factors that are 
characteristically human and do not pertain to animal behavior, no 
matter how close the superficial similarity may be. The behavior of the 
individual sheep, cow, or wolf engaging in collective animal activity is 
(to the best of our knowledge, at least) a response to a stimulus that is 
simple and direct—a sudden noise, an ominous smell, or perhaps the 
always-present pangs of hunger in the predatory animal. Whether external 
or deriving from his internal organs, the animal stimulus is nonsymbolic 
and does not depend upon conditioning in social responses. 

The collective behavior of human beings, on the other hand, can only 
be understood in terms of the background of the members of the group, 
who have learned to respond to common symbols. The latter may take the 
form of a flag, a cross, a shrine, or some other symbol outside the physical 
structure of the individual. More often, however, these significant symbols 
rest in the individual psyche, either in the form of verbal clichés, catch- 
words, or slogans, or as half-formulated beliefs, prejudices, and presup- 
positions, Whatever the actual form assumed by the symbol, the important 
consideration is that human beings respond through an internalized 
symbolic conversation. The leader of the crowd may give the signal. The 
individual members do the rest by stimulating themselves through mean- 
ingful and emotionalized symbols. 

Collective behavior must therefore be considered in its cultural context, 
with the individual responding to the symbols appropriate to his par- 
ticular culture, Persons reared in a subculture based upon concepts of 
racial superiority, discrimination, and fear will react in one way when 
confronted by an alleged act of aggression involving members of the 
minority race. Persons reared in an environment with no such elements 
will react in a different overt manner to the same stimulus. The cultural 
background of the American on matters of race differs widely from that 
of the Frenchman. The cultural context of the German, with its cult of 
“racial” superiority, is closer to the American than is the pattern of many 
other Continental peoples. The physical differences of “race” are much 
the same in each of these cultures, but the symbolic interpretation is 
different, The resultant behavior is subject to wide cultural variations. 

Individual behavior is, furthermore, ordinarily controlled by the ex- 
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pectations of organized society. These expectations are, for the most part, 
based upon a minimum of peaceful cooperation between members of the 
group, for only in that way can ordered human relationships be main- 
tained, Under conditions of collective behavior, some of these traditional 
restraints are temporarily removed, and the individual is free to indulge 
many of the hatreds and prejudices that form a substratum of his culture. 

The Freudians maintain in this connection that the individual has 
certain innate, violent, and sadistic urges, embodied in the structure of 
the id and customarily held in check by the formal and informal social 
controls, When the individual is engaged in certain forms of collective 
behavior, the restraints normally inhibiting these destructive impulses are 
swept aside and the individuals comprising the crowd or mob act in 
accordance with these dark and hidden id drives. The conscious part of 
the personality (the ego) seeks to control these impulses, as the indi- 
vidual realizes that he had best conform to the dictates of society. On 
another level, the super-ego (roughly synonymous with the conscience) 
also holds in check the forces of the id and induces conformity by ap- 
pealing to the group concepts of right and wrong that were inculcated 
in the personality during the carly years. Under the stress of collective 
behavior, however, these conscious and unconscious restraints are wholly 
or partially swept away.* 

This general description of the individual in the collective context 
contains many unquestioned insights into the personality. But this ap- 
proach is not sufficient in itself to explain completely the reaction of the 
individual in the crowd, the mob, or the mass. Many collective impulses 
can be traced only in an extremely vague way back to the innate tend- 
encies of the individual. The phenomenon of prejudice, for example, is 
a learned rather than an inborn mental pattern. The child has to be 
taught the attitudes of the prejudiced person, because these attitudes are 
lacking in the hereditary equipment. The basic temperamental impulses 
of hatred and fear are probably inborn, but they are directed and modi- 
fied by the culture before their expression in a particular form of behavior 
occurs. Hence, merely to state that the impulses of the id are released in 
collective behavior and then find expression in various antisocial activities 
is to tell only part of the story. The mental sets behind the action, the 
prejudices or preconceptions of the individuals in the group, and the 
symbolic representation of the outside world to which the members 
respond—these are important constituents in the total behavior pattern. 

Behavior that is characteristically collective obviously involves the 


4 This is a necessarily brief and superficial statement of an extremely complex 
theory of human behavior, We have used this theory merely by way of illustration 
and have not remotely pretended to its complete exposition. 
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presence of several persons, either physically close in the crowd or men- 
tally in concert in the public. The members thus stimulate each other 
and from this process the collective behavior arises. Just as there are 
different degrees of physical association, ranging from the present crowd 
to the absent public, so there are different degrees of interstimulation. 
The classic form arises when the members of a crowd are fixed upon a 
common focus in the immediate foreground and thereby stimulate each 
other both physically and psychologically. The resulting “circular re- 
action” ° intensifies the emotional quality of the behavior and the mem- 
bers of the crowd may be moved to heights of heroism or depths of cruelty 
that they would never attain when acting alone. The mere physical 
nearness of large numbers of aroused people has an electric effect on the 
members of the crowd, as each person stimulates his neighbor, is stim- 
ulated in turn, and in the process stimulates himself. Collective behavior 
thus becomes more than the sum total of the individual behavior com- 
prising it. 

It is this element of autostimulation that distinguishes the collective 
behavior of human beings from that of animals. The latter are presumably 
unable to respond to symbolic stimuli, whereas that is precisely the unique 
characteristic of human beings. These symbols may range in complexity 
from a stereotype covering a limited phase of behavior to a social myth 
that explains the entire social order. Men may thus be motivated by 
racial stereotypes to engage in crowd and mob behavior that reaches a 
high degree of excitement and is relatively ephemeral. They may also be 
moved by the great myths of religion and nation to carry through social 
movements of long duration that ultimately change an entire social 
order, These “pictures in our heads” ° will be considered in more detail 
below, insofar as they determine the uniquely human character of 
collective behavior, It is important to mention these symbols at this point 
in the discussion, however, to indicate their place in the personality of the 
individual who engages in collective behavior. 


Social Unrest and Collective Behavior 


Most people most of the time act in accordance with behavior that has 
been patterned by past generations and sanctioned by such usage. When 
this situation obtains on a wide and inclusive scale, the society is stable 
and its members comparatively well organized. The majority of persons 
are occupying the statuses ascribed to them and are playing the corre- 
sponding roles in accepted fashion. Deviant personalities always exist in 
any society, no matter how static and ordered, but in a stable society these 
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individuals are conspicuous because they are so unusual, The agreement 
among all the members of the society on the important concerns of group 
life is substantially complete, and a high degree of consensus prevails, 
Under such conditions of relative stability and tranquility, collective 
behavior is comparatively rare. It is only during times of social unrest 
that collective behavior tends to flourish. 

Collective behavior occurs on a large scale when many persons are not 
occupying their traditional statuses; when many men and women fail to 
play their prescribed roles; and when the group consensus is in the 
process of dissolution. The connection between collective behavior and 
social unrest is a close one. Times of social unrest are also times of tran- 
sition, when one social structure is in the process of change and a new 
one is struggling to appear. Such a society is, in many respects, in the 
process of “becoming”; new institutions, new forms of belief and be- 
havior, and new patterns of social expectations are in various stages of 
development. These emergent patterns represent responses to new sit- 
uations, and the individual is often obliged to act in unaccustomed ways 
because the past offers no established solution. With many of the old 
landmarks gone, the individual is forced to improvise many of his actions. 
Much of this improvisation takes the form of collective behavior. 

Times of social unrest are also marked by mass frustrations, insecurity, 
and fear.” Former responses are no longer suitable to the new situations, 
and many persons are unable to play roles they have been taught to 
perform. Nations or peoples in the throes of religious unrest, mass un- 
employment, or revolutionary upheaval illustrate this situation on a large 
scale. When large numbers of men and women cannot play their antici- 
pated roles because of such factors as political absolutism, mass unem- 
ployment, or continuous warfare, the accumulated individual tensions may 
take the form of collective behavior. New social myths arise and the 
allegiance of the majority shifts from the old order. The urban masses 
respond to powerful revolutionary leaders and mass manifestations 
become common. 

In times of social unrest, behavior differs in other respects from that 
characteristic of periods of stability. Normal routines become impossible 
or unpleasant to follow and many persons are seized by a vague but 
pervasive feeling of restlessness. They engage in random behavior with no 
special purpose except to do something. The tensions arising from mass 
frustrations are so great that any activity is better than none at all, The 
patterned behavior of the past is inadequate to meet the new situation 
and provide the accustomed emotional satisfaction. In a state of mass 
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uncertainty, the individual is unusually receptive to new suggestions and 
will often welcome an innovation that seems to promise a fuller, richer, 
or more exciting life, These innovations may be as inconsequential and 
ephemeral as a new fad, which gives way in a few weeks to another fad. 
On the other hand, the social unrest may presage a broad revolutionary 
movement that will change the entire social order and convulse the 
country for generations. On whatever level of complexity or intensity, 
however, social unrest increases individual receptivity to change. 

The period following World War II was marked by deep-rooted unrest 
and mass insecurity, not only in the countries that experienced the devas- 
tation of war at firsthand, but in those countries that were physically far 
removed from the conflict. Collective behavior in the United States was 
marked by manifestations of hysteria and hallucination in the immediate 
postwar years and by the continued pressure for conformity in various 
forms of behavior. The great convulsion of World War Il, following 
immediately upon a world depression, left the social structure of the 
Western world shattered in many places and shaken in many others.® 
The traditional patterns had either proved inadequate to maintain a 
stable society or had been so severely strained by total war that social 
unrest was widespread in the postwar years. Men had lost many of the 
ancient certainties and were groping for new doctrines to take their place. 

Collective behavior is characteristic of society in the process of change. 
Collective behavior, indeed, is the very stuff of social change. In its 
simplest terms, social change arises when large numbers of persons are 
responding to new situations in new ways. The cumulative effect of these 
new responses further weakens the former patterns and takes much of the 
authority from the traditional forms. Collective behavior is thus both the 
cause and the effect of social change. Times of social change are, further- 
more, those of social unrest, when the customary usages no longer suffice 
and mass tensions evoke frustrations. “The significance of social unrest,” 
state Park and Burgess in this connection, “‘is that it represents at once a 
breaking up of the established routine and a preparation for new col- 
lective action.” ? Through the medium of collective behavior, new insti- 
tutions are born, social reforms are instituted, and outworn social 
structures are overthrown. 

In subsequent chapters, we shall consider the process of social unrest 
and its aftermath in various forms of social change. The rise and fall of 
the myth, the evolution of new social institutions, and the processes of 
social revolution are all forms of collective behavior that are directly 
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related to elementary social unrest. The stages of this process have been 
outlined by Park and Burgess as follows: “Social unrest is first communi- 
cated, then takes form in crowd and mass movements, and finally 
crystallizes in institutions.” *° Initial unrest and disorder are succeeded by 
the popular excitement of a mass movement, from which eventually 
emerges a new institution, a new religion, or a new social myth. Collective 
behavior goes through a life cycle of turmoil and unrest, popular action, 
and finally the establishment of new institutions. The new institutions 
gradually become encrusted with age and tradition, new frustrations and 
inadequacies emerge, and the cycle begins again. Under modern con- 
ditions, this process has increased both in rapidity and complexity until 
entire peoples and continents are currently in the throes of mass unrest. 


Fashion and Collective Behavior 


Collective behavior is not confined to the serious business of moral codes, 
basic institutions, and the underlying forms of the social structure. 
Collective behavior is also apparent on another level, that of the folkways, 
which have no element of morality attached to them and do not exert 
the sanctions of the basic social patterns. One such field of collective 
behavior is fashion, where many of the elements of social contagion and 
group interstimulation are present, but where the pressure toward con- 
formity is not so strong. Fashion is a form of patterned behavior to which 
the individual attempts to adjust, but where the penalties for failure are 
not ordinarily serious. In individual cases, inability to remain in the 
height of fashion may so undermine the ego that unhappiness may result, 
but these difficulties are not normally so serious. 

Fashion is a form of collective behavior in which considerable leeway 
is thus left to the individual in the way he conforms. The matter of 
wearing trousers is, of course, not one on which the male in our socicty 
has any great degree of choice. If he fails to wear any trousers whatever, 
he may be subject to the repressive measures of an outraged public 
morality. But as long as he is decently covered, the color, cut, and press 
of his trousers do not ordinarily agitate the group as a whole. Strictly 
speaking, the wearing of trousers is not a matter of fashion at all, but 
rather of morality. Fashion embraces the more frivolous questions of the 
style, shade, and general appearance of the items of clothing. Fashion, in 
short, involves behavior that is customarily permissive, and in which a 
large element of personal choice is always present. 

Fashion has been defined as “the current or prevailing usage, mode, 
manner, or characteristic of expression, presentation, or conception of | 
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those particular cultural traits which custom itself allows to change.” ** 


The central characteristic of fashion, indeed, rests in the fact of change. 
Fashion involves behavior that is expected to change, that cannot remain 
stable, and that would lose its reason for being if it did not change. This 
is in striking contrast to the mores, which are usually expected not to 
change, since they represent the final word of the group on matters of 
direct moral concern. It is true that the mores actually do change, some- 
times slowly, sometimes rapidly, depending upon the state of the society. 
But this situation in itself is looked upon as unfortunate, a social problem 
or even a national calamity, and every effort is made to maintain the 
traditional moral judgments. 

The behavior included under the concept of fashion, on the other 
hand, is supposed to change, and many commercial efrorts are mobilized 
to see that it does so. Whether we are dealing with clothes, automobiles, 
or conversation, the person who does not keep up with the fashion is 
considered out of date and “old-fashioned.” While this designation does 
not involve the same degree of public censure as being “immoral,” the 
average person does not like to be too far out of the prevailing mode. 
This emphasis upon fashion is especially strong in our present society, 
where change in many of the superficial aspects of mass culture is the rule 
rather than the exception, and where the agencies of mass communication 
are more highly developed than ever before. In comparatively static 
societies, change occurs slowly in all fields and fashion is comparatively 
unimportant. Hence the individual may wish to dress in exactly the same 
way as his parents and their parents before them. In many rural sections 
of Europe, men and women still dress in the plain black clothes that have 
constituted their Sunday best for generations. They are content to leave 
the changing vagaries of fashion to the people in the cities. 

Fashion is a form of collective behavior that is more important in a 
society where social mobility is prevalent. In a static society, the members 
of the nobility, the middle class, and the peasantry wear clothes that are 
considered appropriate to their station in life. One class does not try to 
emulate the class above it. In a mobile society, the divisions between 
classes are by definition relatively fluid, and members of the lower classes 
are continually seeking to gain access to those above them. These persons 
are anxious to appear superficially like the members of the class to which 
they aspire, and dress is one of the ways in which they can do so. The 
upper class continues to set the fashions, but these are immediately 
imitated by members of the aspiring classes. Only the wealthy can buy 
original Paris models, but almost everyone can buy the cheap and at- 
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tractive copies that are quickly made and distributed throughout the 
country. 

The emphasis upon social mobility and the vast commercial enterprises 
connected with fashion in the United States currently combine to make 
this form of collective behavior an extremely fleeting and fast-moving 
phenomenon. Where the fashions formerly set by the upper classes were 
stable for years and often for decades, the mode now changes at least 
twice a season and often more rapidly than that. Some of the fashions 
and fads in dress are extremely ephemeral, as millions of women eagerly 
seize upon every new model in an attempt to keep abreast of the styles. 
Under conditions of conservative stability, the members of the upper 
class are often known by sight (as well as by their distinctive dress) to 
the other members of the community. In a heterogeneous, mobile, urban 
society, many persons in all walks of life try to look like members of the 
elite by dressing in accordance with their conception of the current 
fashion. 

In his classic treatise, The Theory of the Leisure Class, Thorstein 
Veblen examined the role of fashion in social mobility? Although pub- 
lished at the turn of the century (1899), this study still offers many acute 
insights into the process whereby the “leisure class” sets the styles and the 
other classes attempt, with varying success, to copy them. The traditional 
dress of the leisure class, said Veblen, involved the two related elements 
of “conspicuous consumption” and “conspicuous leisure.” By these terms, 
he referred to the fact that the leisure class formerly demonstrated in their 
dress (a) that they could afford to spend much more on their dress than 
the utilitarian standards of warmth and decency demanded, and (b) 
that they were not obliged to engage in gainful activity. Members of the 
traditional leisure class, whether dressed in armor or hunting clothes, 
were patently in a position where they did not have to work for a living. 
Some of the same implications have come down to the present, as illus- 
trated by conventional formal evening dress, in which neither men nor 
women can easily engage in ordinary gainful activity. 

In many respects, the leisure class that Veblen so savagely satirized has 
become an anachronism. Comparatively few persons in our society 
currently devote themselves to conspicuous leisure. Indeed, this charac- 
teristic was always more true of the European leisure class than of our 
own, intent as we have been upon the Puritan concept of the virtues of 
work and the baleful effects of leisure. Many elements of class distinction 
based on dress have disappeared or are in the process of disappearance, 
as society in Europe as well as America becomes more mobile and the 
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dress of middle and upper classes has become increasingly uniform. 
Nevertheless, many of the acute psychological insights of Veblen are 
apparent in the motivation that still causes men and women to adopt the 
current styles in order to become (to the casual eye, at least) identified 
with the upper classes. This element of conscious emulation is still central 
to the phenomenon of fashion, 

Fashion differs from many other aspects of collective behavior in that 
there is no collective purpose animating the participants. In some respects, 
indeed, the participants are motivated by individual, rather than cor- 
porate and collective, purposes, since each is concerned with his own 
personal status in the group. Many of the forms of collective behavior, on 
the other hand, are marked by a common purpose, arising from their 
attention upon a central stimulus. The common purpose may be morally 
obnoxious to the majority or it may embody the highest ideals of the 
society, as the collectivity takes the form of a lynching mob or a religious 
sect. Whatever the moral implications of these and many other forms of 
collective behavior, their common characteristic is this centralized interest. 
For those individually endeavoring to act in the name of fashion, no such 
unifying purpose is apparent. 

Despite this lack of a central purpose, fashion is still collective behavior 
in many other respects. The individual seeks both conformity and differ- 
entiation, so that he may be in tune with the fashion but at the same 
time maintain his individuality. The person dressed in accordance with 
the fashion (or who believes himself to be) presumably experiences a 
feeling of satisfaction. This feeling is in itself a collective phenomenon, 
since it depends upon the reaction of the individual to the implied judg- 
ments of other persons. In short, fashion is collective because “it is ex- 
pressive , . . of certain fundamental impulses and tendencies, such as an 
inclination toward novel experience, a desire for distinction, and an urge 


to conform.” 1% 


The Expression of Collective Behavior 


We may conclude our preliminary discussion of collective behavior by 
indicating some of the ways in which this behavior is expressed in modern 
society, It is impossible, of course, to distinguish in every instance between 
behavior that is collective (as defined above) and that which is “ordi- 
nary,” or noncollective. Social life does not lend itself to such neat 
compartmentalization. We can, nevertheless, point out some of the 
expressions of mass culture that are essentially collective, in the sense that 
they depart from the traditional patterns of society in the direction of 
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the unstable, the fleeting, and the transitional. Much of the advertising, 
the ephemeral fads and crazes, the popular literature, and the motion 
pictures are thus expressions of behavior on the collective level. ‘These 
expressions grow out of interaction between members of the group acting 
outside the traditional patterns, as distinguished from the orderly expecta- 
tions that determine much of the ordinary behavior. When the average 
individual goes to the movies, indeed, he goes for the express purpose of 
temporarily departing from the humdrum expectations of everyday life. 

1. Advertising and Collective Behavior. Commercial advertising repre- 
sents one form of collective behavior, whereby the individual is induced 
to purchase a commodity that will make his life more pleasant or com- 
fortable, indicate to his neighbors that he is economically successful, and 
prove to himself and everyone else that he is in touch with the newest 
fashions and hence is in the forefront of progress. The advertiser appeals 
to the self-feeling of the individual, to his desire to be identified with the 
group but still stand somewhat apart from it. The individual is exhorted 
to buy a particular brand not only because of its utility but also because of 
the social approbation that will allegedly arise therefrom. In a stable and 
ordered society, the average person has no great desire to rise above his 
social level, and hence is content with doing things the way his father 
did. Social mobility is the product of a changing society, marked by the 
desire for innovation in many fields of behavior. Commercial advertising 
helps to exploit this strong contemporary impulse toward vertical mobility. 

In common with many of the other expressions of collective behavior, 
advertising is both the outgrowth of an impulse to depart from the tradi- 
tional patterns and an additional incentive to do so. Indeed, its com- 
mercial success rests upon the ability of the copywriter to gauge latent 
public sentiment on the one hand and to stimulate concrete activity arising 
from this impulse on the other. A national advertising campaign can 
hardly set in motion a full-fledged social movement, however much the 
advertisers may wistfully desire such an outcome. The end result of 
advertising is rather an acceptance of new folkways by large numbers of 
individuals; the latter are acting as individuals and not as members of a 
dedicated social movement. The incentives of uniformity and individuality 
are equally important in advertising, as they are in fashion, and this 
behavior constitutes a special form of collective behavior. 

2. Popular Literature. A second representative type of collective be- 
havior arising from mass culture is the large and amorphous field of 
popular literature. This field involves a wide range of popular forms and 
subject matters, from the comic book to the mass-circulation magazine. 
The extent of this literature is an indication of the literacy, although 
hardly the discrimination, of the American people. Resardiess of its 
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literary level, however, there is no question that this conglomeration of 
reading material, ranging in content from the newest fads in dress to 
ideas of the family, the nation, and the world of nations, reflects many 
forms of contemporary collective behavior. Like fashion and advertising, 
these forms of popular literature express a world of changing behavior 
patterns, in which the old forms are breaking down and the new are still 
in a stage of transition. In common with other forms of mass culture, 
popular literature represents the least common denominator of elements 
that will be understood by everyone in a changing world. 

The themes of this literature express the popular hopes, dreams, and 
aspirations of the mass culture, in which the desires for personal happiness 
and individual betterment are predominant. Romantic love is an im- 
portant theme in the stories read by all segments of the people, from the 
very rich to the very poor, who comprise the audience of the mass mag- 
azines. Romantic love is in itself an expression of a deep-seated wish to 
escape the humdrum realities of daily life and embark upon a protracted 
dream of romantic infatuation. The mobility and individualism of our 
society make such fantasies a possibility, if not a probability, for large 
numbers of persons, and the hope is further fostered in the popular 
literature. The other principal theme is that of economic and social 
advancement, which satisfies another basic wish in the mass mind. The 
subject matter of the mass magazines must appeal to millions of readers, 
who will in turn be potential markets for the advertisers. Themes that 
would mystify or alienate a large mass audience are avoided, and popular 
attitudes are stressed. The uniformity of the mass culture is thus accen- 
tuated, 

3. The Movies and Collective Behavior. The movies provide the most 
complete and pervasive depiction of collective behavior of any medium 
of the mass culture. The motion picture is a medium of communication 
designed to appeal to the largest possible number of people, irrespective 
of their ability to read or grasp anything more complex than the most 
elementary general ideas. As a commercial enterprise, the motion picture 
industry is naturally concerned with the. widest possible distribution of its 
products and the minimum possible alienation of any large and influential 
segment of the public. Hence the motion pictures are keyed to the desires 
and prejudices of a heterogeneous mass audience and must express the 
conscious and unconscious values of this vast group with strict fidelity. 
Many of the deepest, as well as the most superficial, aspirations of our 
society are thus portrayed in the movies. 

In a fleeting and chaotic society, the motion picture presents an 
important means by which the individual can adjust himself to the world 
around him. As one critic puts it, 
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Like the folk tale, classic drama, primitive story telling, or the medieval 
morality play, the film may be regarded as a means through which the indi- 
vidual understands himself, his social role, and the values of the group. It is 
also a means by which the individual orients himself in a universe of events 
which appear to occur haphazardly and chaotically.1* 


The more unstable and unadjusted the individual may be, the more he 
may turn to the certainties depicted on the screen for a definition of 
conduct. The individual has an emotional, even more than an intellectual, 
craving for order and continuity of experience. The motion picture 
provides such order and continuity for millions of persons. 

Reaction to the behavior portrayed on the screen depends in large part 
upon the background of the individual. Collective behavior is possible 
only for human beings, with their ability to retain symbolic imagery in 
their minds and react to these images. In the motion picture audience, 
this characteristic is clearly illustrated, as the individual responds to the 
picture in terms of the personality structure that he has brought to it. 
Children from urban areas where delinquency is part of the accepted 
pattern will often tend to commit further delinquencies after seeing a 
picture glorifying the criminal. Children from areas where the traditional 
moral values are stronger will ordinarily have no such reaction.> Each 
person brings his own intellectual background and his own emotional ~ 
needs to the movies. The fact that so many persons derive satisfaction 
therefrom testifies as much to the universality of the themes as to the 
simplicity of the treatment. 

Collective behavior differs from other forms of behavior in the degree 
of order and continuity. Ordinary behavior is based upon the folkways, 
mores, and the other patterns of a comparatively stable society. The pri- 
mary institutions of the family and the church are the great defining 
agencies for much of this ordinary behavior, with the state also playing an - 
increasingly important role. Much of the behavior portrayed in the 
movies, on the contrary, is fleeting and transitory, and arises from the — 
mass culture. After commenting upon the behavior patterns connected 
with the primary institutions, a noted anthropologist indicates that the 
motion pictures, by their very nature, depict quite different forms. 


But the institution we have selected for study ... was born and jis still 
developing in a period of change and conflict within our behavior patterns and 
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value systems. We can therefore expect more confusion in its functioning and 
greater obscurity and ignorance concerning its structure and interrelations in 
socicty than in an institution whose mold was set in a more stable past.*® 


As an agency of mass communication born in an era when collective—as 
distinguished from ordered—behavior was increasing in importance, the 
motion pictures have inevitably depicted a world in the process of rapid 
change. 

Two of the basic themes of the motion picture, as we have indicated, 
are romantic love and economic success. These are fundamental themes 
of our society, and they express the spirit of change that is central to that 
society. Romantic love is based upon such elements as strangeness, 
uncertainty, cultural differentiation, emotional immaturity, idealization, 
sexual frustration, and need for specialized affection. All these elements 
, in greater or lesser degree, characteristic of a society in transition. 
In a stable society, most of these romantic elements are neither present 
nor expected. The regular functioning of the social structure causes the 
individual to marry within a restricted social group a person with cultural 
qualities like his own. The relationship is marked by a realistic maturity, 
as contrasted to the idealistic immaturity concerning the demands and 
limitations of marriage that is so prevalent in our society. In the latter, 
the individual often expects marriage to be an unlimited continuation of 
the romantic infatuation of the early days of courtship.” 

The movies faithfully reproduce this “romantic fallacy.”** Indeed, 
they embellish it with every device and artifice at their command. This 
belief in romantic love is widespread throughout the mass culture, and in 
exploiting it the motion pictures are touching a theme dear to the hearts 
of the overwhelming majority of their audience. In this way, the movies 
attribute an even greater importance to romantic love than is actually 
present in the society. Love is made to carry the entire burden, often with 
no more than a suggestion that there are other important values in life. 
The job, the family (as contrasted to the romantic relationship), the 
nation, ‘and the church constitute some of the values of everyday life that 
the movies subordinate to love. The lover and the beloved are pictured 
as all that matter. Everything else is comparatively unimportant before 
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the success or failure of the romantic relationship. All other values are 
secondary to the love object.’* 

The movies are thus the purveyors of many of the mass dreams and 
fantasies of American culture. Our society has embodied in its culture 
pattern certain aspirations that are not always clearly formulated but that 
are nevertheless important in motivating the behavior of its members. 
The motion picture formulates these wishes and gives them concrete 
expression. In so doing, it crystallizes these subconscious aspirations. The 
millions of persons who attend the movies every week see on the screen 
the expression of their dreams, depicted with all the art and technique 
of this vast and talented industry.*° This does not mean that those who 
produce motion pictures deliberately attempt to picture the subconscious 
aspirations of the mass public. The process is neither so obvious nor so 
simple. The themes and depictions of the motion pictures grow out of the 
collective experience of all those who collaborate in making them. These 
persons are themselves the products of American culture and are merely 
expressing the elements that have gone into their own personalities. 

The large number of different persons who have a hand in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures, ranging from squads of writers to producers, 
insures that the average picture will be a collective product. This is in 
striking contrast to the average literary work, in which the writer expresses 
the world through a single personality. The motion picture is the nearest 
thing to a collective product that any work of art could be. Hence the 
elements of the mass culture—the lowest common denominator of ideals 
and symbols understood by a maximum of people—are the only things 
that ordinarily come through into the finished product. Furthermore, if 
the picture departs too far from the values of the mass culture, it will not 
receive the financial support necessary to its success. Through the prag- 
matic sanction of the box office, the movies continue to give the people 
what they seem to want." 
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The Nature of the Crowd 


We turn from a consideration of the general aspects of collective behavior 
to some of its representative manifestations. In the present chapter, we 
shall discuss the crowd and the audience as forms of collective behavior 
involving physical contiguity. In the following chapter, our attention will 
shift to the public as a representative type of collective behavior that does 
not depend upon the physical presence of the members, In a final chapter 
in this section, we shall briefly examine social movements as still another 
aspect of this phenomenon, Social movements may range in extent from 
a single institutional development, such as the rise of a religious sect, to 
the mass behavior culminating in revolution. In these various forms of 
collective behavior, we shall be dealing with behavior that departs from 
the conventional and ordered routine of the society. Our discussion will 
thus deal with the temporary breaks in the traditional patterns of group 
life. 

The crowd is perhaps the most obvious form of collective behavior. A 
number of persons are physically gathered together under conditions that 
by their very nature represent departures from customary behavior. 
Attention is directed toward some stimulus that is both unusual and 
sufficiently powerful to cause them to alter their customary conduct, 
however momentarily. The stimulus is ordinarily of a symbolic character, 
in the sense that it evokes reactions more complex than those that meet 
the eye. The stimulus may, it is true, be nothing more than the curiosity 
of persons grouped about an excavation for a new building, but in the 
majority of cases it is one that evokes various complex symbolic responses 
of hatred or fear. Hence, although animals may engage in crowdlike 
behavior, the only true form of collective behavior is that of human 
beings. The latter have certain similarities in common that derive from 
their participation in the same culture or subculture. In this way, the 
members of the crowd have common symbols, and this tends to insure a 
rough similarity of behavior. 
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The crowd has been defined as “any chance collection of individuals 
. when a condition of rapport has been established among the indi- 
viduals who compose it.” + The term, rapport, “implies the existence of a 
mutual responsiveness, such that every member of the group reacts 
immediately, spontaneously, and sympathetically to the sentiments and 
attitudes of every other member.” * The elements of physical contiguity 
and rapport thus constitute the basic elements in the crowd. The mutual 
responsiveness of the members arises from their familiarity with the same 
symbolic environment and their consequent predisposition to react in 
somewhat the same way to a common stimulus. A number of persons 
equally divided between two cultural groups with radically different 
attitudes on racial superiority thus would be unlikely to form a lynching 
crowd. In determining those stimuli to which a group of persons will 
respond to the extent of forming a crowd, the cultural background is of 
first importance. 

Complete cultural uniformity is not, of course, necessary to all forms of 
crowd behavior. Physical violence will normally produce a crowd no 
matter what the cultural antecedents of the bystanders, for persons do 
not have to have the same symbolic environment to be interested in a 
murder or an accident. Similarly, an entertainer may attract a crowd of 
several cultures, although even here groups may vary in their definitions 
of what constitutes entertainment. For the most part, however, the 
concept of the crowd subsumes a basic similarity of cultural background, 
without which the necessary emotional participation would not be forth- 
coming, The symbols must be sufficiently familiar to all the members of 
the crowd to make collective behavior possible. These symbols are often 
(although not always) those of the mass culture, and hence present the 
lowest common denominator of behavior. 

The crowd has been further characterized as a collective expression of 
many of the unconscious forces in the personalities of its members. ‘This 
does not mean that there is such a thing as a “collective mind” or any 
similar emanation arising from the crowd, independent of the minds of 
the individual components. It merely means that, under the collective 
excitement characteristic of the crowd, some of the traditional social 
barriers are temporarily down and the individuals act out some of their 
unconscious wishes, aspirations, fears, and hatreds. As Martin says, “The 
phenomena which we call the crowd-mind ... are. . . the result of 
forces hidden in the personal and unconscious psyche of the members of 
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the crowd, forces which are merely released by social gatherings of a 
certain sort.” § 

As we shall see, these forces are related to the happiness, welfare, and 
safety of the individual personality, and primarily involve emotions of 
love, hate, and fear. The direct expression of these emotions is customarily 
held in check by the negative expectations of ordered society. Under the 
impetus of the crowd excitement, these inhibitions are, for the moment, 
dissolved and the members can indulge in their forbidden and suppressed 
desires. 

Suggestion and imitation are especially apparent in the crowd, where 
emotionality is at its height and many of the barriers of restraint and 
distrust that customarily separate one individual from another are tem- 
porarily abandoned. With these inhibitions removed, the members of the 
crowd are vulnerable to the physical presence of their neighbors and the 
emotional excitement of the central stimulus. Slogans that many persons 
would immediately reject in their more restrained moments are un- 
critically accepted and indiscriminately handed on to other members of 
the crowd. Rumors that are palpably false in the light of reason +e 
accepted and repeated with an increasing disregard for the elements of 
veracity. When these rumors strike some such responsive chord as racial 
prejudice, they may result in immediate and violent action, which may be 
regretted by many members after the excitement has died down and the 
crowd dispersed. In these and many other ways, the collective excitement 
of the crowd lowers the intellectual resistance and raises the emotions of 
its members. 

When under the stress of this heightened emotionality and suggestibility, 
the individual egos of the members of the crowd become temporarily 
blended with the transitory entity that is the crowd." In this respect, the 
crowd is more than the sum total of its members. The collective excite- 
ment generates effects that would be impossible for the individuals to 
produce when acting alone. The self-feeling that is such a pervasive 
characteristic of our individualistic society is temporarily shifted to some- 
thing outside the individual. Hence the members of the crowd transcend 
their ordinary selves, as it were, and perform actions that are both more 
base and more selfless than those they perform when acting alone, When 
under the impetus of collective excitement, members of a crowd can 
inflict torture and even death upon another human being without any 
visible hesitation. They would not perpetrate these horrors when acting 


* Everett Dean Martin, The Behavior of Crowds, page 23. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1920. 
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as individuals. At the same time, men in a crowd may completely abandon 
all thought of self and rush to save others, often complete strangers, from 
the dangers of fire, shipwreck, or battle. These flights of selfless idealism 
would seldom be performed alone and without the stimulus of excitement. 

The crowd is also by its very nature able to afford a considerable 
degree of anonymity to its members. Law enforcement officers are often 
notorious for their inability to identify the members of a lynching crowd, 
even when these members are unmasked and have been known to the 
officers since childhood, Even without this deliberate anonymity, how- 
ever, the individual tends to believe that there is safety in numbers and 
that any excesses in which he may engage will go undetected. In the rush 
of collective excitement, persons do not give the matter even this modicum 
of thought. Carried away by the emotions of the moment, the average 
individual may feel so magnificently safe in the bosom of the crowd that 
any possible personal consequences of his actions never occur to him. He 
becomes so completely merged in this temporary but powerful group that 
his own ego seems comparatively unimportant. 

This does not mean that he is “unconscious” of the nature of his 
activities or that he becomes so moved by the emotions of the group that 
he does not know what he is doing. The member of the crowd is perfectly 
aware of what he is doing, but his interpretation of his action is tem- 
porarily changed. The action seems to be demanded by the circumstances, 
and as a result seems to be eminently right and just.’ The anonymous 
crowd is thus, as noted, capable of actions running the gamut from 
extreme cruelty to excessive generosity. 


The Leader and the Crowd 


Collective behavior may or may not involve a leader. Some situations are 
so ephemeral that there is no time for a leadership relationship to develop, 
as the people group about a central stimulus, react collectively, and then 
disperse. In the shifting and anonymous life of the urban community, 
many such temporary relationships arise and disappear so quickly that 
they can scarcely be dignified by the name of collective behavior, At the 
opposite end of the spectrum is the social movement, which may continue 
for months, years, and even generations, and where a more or less per- 
manent leadership pattern is mandatory. Between these extremes, we find 
many situations where a leader will emerge from the crowd to meet the 
demands of the moment, direct the aroused energies into the appropriate 
channels, and then vanish again into the mass of disparate individuals. 
We shall be primarily concerned in this chapter with the leadership 
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manifested in the latter type of relationship, wherein the leader and the 
followers do not constitute a permanent or even a quasi-permanent 
group. At the same time, however, we must realize that many of the 
same leadership qualities are apparent in different forms of collective 
behavior, whether a purely temporary crowd or a long-range social move- 
ment. The principal role of the leader under these conditions of social 
becoming is to evoke the correct symbols and direct the resultant behavior 
in the directions that seem appropriate and desirable. The leader is 
intuitively in touch with the symbols of his culture and calls out and 
manipulates the emotions related thereto. The extent to which he does 
this deliberately may vary considerably. Some leaders act largely by 
intuition and have a profound belief in the symbols that they are manipu- 
lating, whereas others cynically exploit symbols in which they themselves 
do not believe. The most successful leaders are probably those that 
combine the qualities of intuition and intelligence, and hence are emo- 
tionally in touch with the masses but at the same time understand their 
own relationship to the rank and file. 

The leader of collective movements tends to direct behavior in oppo- 
sition to, or at least in departure from, the conventional standards. We 
have indicated that collective behavior is by definition outside the realm 
of the customary and the conventional, either temporarily in the crowd 
or permanently in the movement of reform or revolution. This behavior 
is highly controversial, and value-judgments are inevitably brought into 
play in defining it. The traditionally-minded and the conservative tend 
to regard most of these collective manifestations as undesirable departures 
from the status quo, whereas liberals and radicals tend to applaud many 
of the same activities. This distinction does not apply to all forms of 
collective behavior, however, for such actions as lynching and other forms 
of crowd violence are deplored by most persons of all shades of political 
and economic opinion. Behavior of this kind does not represent change or 
progress, but rather a temporary regression to hatreds and prejudices that 
are considered alien to an enlightened society. 

The unruly character of crowd behavior also means that value-judg- 
ments are applied to the leaders, Those who approve of the crowd or the 
social movement apply such titles as “leader” and “statesman” to the 
person who directs the movements. Those who disapprove of the ends or 
motivations of the collective behavior tend to apply such epithets as 
“demagogue,” “rabble-rouser,” or “crackpot” to the leader, These 
expressions of approval or disapproval reflect the social background of 
those who pass judgment. These judgments are especially applicable to 
the controversial figures of the past. Posterity may thus learn of the leader 
only through the biased historians who write about these great men, The 
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reader uncritically accepts these judgments, since the opinions of the 
common man have been lost to later generations. These distinctions also 
apply to the leading figures of our day, and the most divergent appella- 
tions, implying widespread differences of opinion, are used about such 
fizures as Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston Churchill, and Charles de 
Gaulle. 

In the past, the role of the leader has often been overemphasized, as 
compared to that of the collectivity that he led. That is, many historians 
have credited the leader with greater heroism, greater depravity, or 
greater powers of persuasion than he actually possessed. In this way, they 
sugvested that the leader was everything, the crowd nothing, and that the 
clever orator could hold any crowd in the palm of his hand. He could, 
they believed, make the crowd do anything he wanted, merely by em- 
ploying the force of his matchless oratory and exploiting his unexampled 
powers of leadership. 

Greater knowledge of both individual and social psychology today 
modifies these extravagant judgments. It is now realized that the leader 
cannot be understood apart from the crowd, nor can his leadership 
abilities be viewed apart from the conscious or unconscious willingness of 
the crowd to be led. The leader is now seen as the product of the crowd, 
and he plays his role only because the crowd is receptive thereto. The 
crowd generates its own leadership situation, and if one man does not fill 
the role, another will. The situation thus tends to call forth the leader, 
not vice versa. 

In the evocation of the emotionally-freighted symbols of the crowd, 
the leader directs patterns that are already present. Among these are the 
stereotypes of prejudice, the pictures of racial hatred, the clichés of 
religious orthodoxy, and the fears of political unorthodoxy that form such 
an important part of the symbolic equipment of the contemporary indi- 
vidual, The most successful leader of crowd behavior is the person who 
has the same cultural background as the group members, in the sense 
that he participates in their experience and shares their emotions. No 
matter how skillful he may be, the leader cannot manufacture experi- 
ences out of whole cloth or cause the crowd to react to strange and alien 
symbols, The intuitive leader senses that he must use those mental 
constructs that are already present in the personalities of his followers. 

Adolph Hitler thus lived through the fears, insecurities, and patho- 
logical hatreds of the German people during and after World War I. 
Their prejudices were his prejudices, their hatreds his hatreds. In mo- 
bilizing the armed aggression of a nation of seventy million people, Hitler 
was in effect manipulating a huge crowd, which he periodically aroused 
through the radio and the rest of the machinery of mass communication, 
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Whatever the moral connotations of his role, Hitler was a striking illus- 
tration of the intuitive crowd leader. 

’ The leader also suggests to the crowd the action that it inwardly 
desires but that does not immediately occur to its less gifted members. 
The action may take the form of an excess of religious frenzy, the 
storming of the Bastille, or an attack upon a member of a minority race. 
The culture patterns for this behavior have already been inculcated in 
the crowd, and hence the leader is not proposing any drastic departure 
from behavior previously performed either in act or fantasy. The members 
of the lynching crowd who have not actually participated previously in 
such an action have doubtless spoken to those who have. The pattern is 
already established, both in terms of moral approval and the actual 
sequence of events upon which the crowd embarks. The leader often has 
only to voice the suggestion that has been hidden in the minds of the 
members. Once the suggestion is given, they will do the rest.* 

The appeals made by the leader are predominantly emotional rather 
than rational. By its very nature, the crowd is comparatively impervious 
to reason and is highly susceptible to emotional stimuli. Many of the most 
effective signs are those involving hatred of some racial, religious, or 
ethnic group. This does not mean that all crowds are against somebody or 
something, but many of them unquestionably are.’ The leader who can 
successfully appeal to these emotions ordinarily finds his task easier than 
the one who seeks to reach the rational capacities of the crowd. Even 
when man is acting as an isolated individual, without the interstimulation 
of the crowd, he is ruled more completely by emotional than by rational 
processes. In a crowd situation, he becomes even less a rational animal. 

The actions of the leader also increase the interstimulation within the 
crowd. These activities are both physical and mental, as persons in restless 
movement further stimulate each other and enhance the emotional 
tension of the crowd. The leader may intuitively sense this vague restless- 
ness and channelize these random emotions into a definite pattern. The 
direction of these impulses in turn increases their emotional content, as 
distractions are forgotten and the crowd presses forward under the 
impetus of a heightened emotional drive. The interaction is intensified 
under this channelization, as the ideas suggested by the leader bring about 
further self-stimulation by the members. In this way, the individuals not 
only respond to the growing excitement of the others, but to their own 
symbols at the same time. The crowd reacts to pictures of the hated racial 
group or to the real or fancied injustices of the old regime. 
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The acting crowd may be so overcome by its own emotions that it 
performs an overt action or series of actions against some individual, 
group, or object. Many of the characteristics of the crowd in general are 
applicable to the acting crowd. Indeed, this is the most typical form of 
crowd behavior and the one that comes most easily to mind. In the acting 
crowd, many basic emotional drives are released under cover of the 
psychologically powerful stimulus of the crowd itself. A group of persons 
who have hitherto been merely an expressive crowd (see below) may, 
when the proper symbols are advanced, close their ranks and move 
against somebody or something. Their actions thus turn to something 
outside themselves, and some object in the immediate environment 
becomes the focus of their attention. 

There are several forms of human emotion that might, in theory, take 
the form of crowd behavior. The crowd might conceivably be moved by 
love for some individual or symbolic object, such as a great political 
leader or a religious symbol, Leaders in the past have evoked such be- 
havior, and the people have effusively demonstrated their affection for 
the great man. Crowd behavior was evoked in the Middle Ages by the 
symbol of the Cross, and the great social movements known as the 
Crusades were partially motivated by affection for this symbol, as well as 
by other more mundane considerations. Gandhi seems to have brought 
forth crowd behavior characterized by the purest affection from his 
hundreds of millions of followers, and other great contemporary political 
figures have evoked a somewhat similar popular adoration. Man is thus 
theoretically capable of crowd action based upon love and affection, as 
certain great religious and political movements of the past have con- 
clusively demonstrated. 

These exalted and altruistic motives seem, however, to be less instru- 
mental in crowd behavior than the motives of fear, rage, and hatred, all 
of which tend to culminate in some form of mass aggression. This ag- 
gression differs within different cultural contexts, as many European 
crowds resort to violence against property and American crowds vent 
their wrath upon human beings. These spontaneous forms of crowd 
behavior should not be confused with the planned and coldly directed 
activities of the totalitarian states, where large numbers of persons are 
publicly beaten and killed. 

Whatever the cultural context, however, the motives back of most 
acting crowds are those that take the form of aggression or the implicit 
threat thereof. In these respects, man is indeed, as the Latin adage has it, 
“a wolf to his fellows.” Human motivation is so complex, indeed, that man 
is more cruel to his fellows than are the wolves. The mass murder of six 
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million innocent persons by the Nazis proved, both in terms of refinement 
of torture and scope of the activity, that human beings are capable of 
infinite cruelties when spurred by crowd stimulation. 

In the acting crowd, as we have suggested, many of the impulses that 
are customarily held in check by the restraints of organized society are 
given temporary free play, and the members of the crowd feel free to vent 
their repressions, frustrations, and insecurities upon defenseless individuals 
or groups. In Freudian terms, this is the mobilization of the id impulses, 
those deep and fundamental urges with which the individual is biolog- 
ically endowed, but which are so blind, selfish, and antisocial that the 
group must perforce hold them in check from infancy on. This restraint is 
ordinarily accomplished through the aid of the ego and the super-ego. 
The former is the conscious and rational part of the psyche, whereas the 
latter embodies the group conscience incorporated in the subconscious 
part of the psyche. Under the collective emotional stimulus of the crowd 
situation, both of these inhibitory elements are temporarily submerge 4 
and the murderous and sadistic id impulses have free reign. 

This analysis does not, however, tell the whole story. It does not explain 
the many patterns of the crowd members that are learned and that have 
little relationship to any emotional hereditary equipment. The murderous 
impulses arising from organized prejudice, for example, are not inherent 
in the germ plasm, but are learned responses to the social situation. ‘The 
emotional drives that produce this behavior may well spring from deep 
within the psyche, but the direction is a learned response. A crowd reared 
in a culture with no racial prejudice does not lynch its fellow citizens 
because their skin pigmentation happens to be darker than the mode. 
Nations do not sanction the extermination of entire peoples unless they 
have been taught that membership in an inferior “race” is an unforgivable 
offense. Social patterns are as important as emotional drives in under- 
standing the behavior of the acting crowd. 

The crowd is rigid and absolutistic in its thinking. The members are 
absolutely convinced that they are right and that they are acting in 
accordance with the best of all possible assumptions. The members of the 
opposition, whether the intended victims or those who would stand in the 
way of the crowd action, are obviously completely and utterly wrong. 
There is, furthermore, no argument with the motives of the crowd, and 
the individual who remonstrates is a traitor to the cause. Whatever doubts 
the members may have concerning the wisdom or justice of their cause 
are temporarily swept aside under the overwhelming rush of emotional 
participation. “The crowd-mind,” says Martin in this connection, “is 
everywhere idealistic and absolutist. Its truths are ‘given,’ made-in- 
advance, . . . Systems of general ideas are imposed upon the minds of 
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men apparently from without. Universal acceptance is demanded. 
Thought becomes stereotyped.” ® 

Members of the crowd substitute slogans for clear thinking; they utter 
clichés and stereotypes instead of examining the issues involved ; and they 
treat all opposition as dangerous heresy to be stamped out without 
mercy. Some of this behavior is characteristic of the acting crowd, which 
comes into being in a few hours and vanishes in an equally short time. 
Many of the same characteristics are also apparent in a nation in the 
grip of insecurity, fear, and hysteria. In the years before World War IT, 
Germany was in many ways a massive acting crowd, equipped with the 
most modern instruments of destruction, and representing perhaps the 
most formidable threat to the rest of the world that had hitherto existed. 
Like the lynching crowd intent upon murdering a Negro prisoner, Ger- 
many was absolutely sure that she was right and was acting in the name 
of a greater humanity. It is dangerous to push the parallels between 
individuals, crowds, and nations too far, but in these cases both an 
ageressive nation and an acting crowd have many of the characteristics 
of the paranoid personality. One of these similarities is an absolutism in 
thinking and a complete inability to take the role of the other. 

The members of the acting crowd are furthermore unable to laugh at 
themselves. They take themselves and their mission with extreme serious- 
ness and are incapable of the detachment that is so necessary to a saving 
sense of humor. Like a grim and humorless fanatic, the members of the 
crowd are sure that they are right and, hence, any undue levity in their 
members is reprehensible. This absolutism makes impossible any effort to 
view the crowd activities in perspective, in somewhat the same sense that 
the paranoid personality cannot muster the detachment to view himself 
in the eyes of other persons. Indeed, this inability to take the role of the 
other is a sine qua non of the acting crowd and the paranoid personality, 
and neither can be swayed from their purpose by rational arguments. The 
symbols of the crowd become ends in themselves, to be upheld without 
compromise or question. Ridicule, irony, or mockery are feared like the 
plague, for these sentiments question the absolute rightness of the crowd. 

The paranoia of the crowd may take other characteristic forms. Just as 
the paranoid individual entertains simultaneous delusions of grandeur and 
persecution, so the crowd is obsessed by a belief in its omnipotence and by 
the fear of outside persecution. Antisemites are deluded by fears that the 
nation in general and themselves in particular are menaced by a gigantic 
Jewish plot. The racist is obsessed by conscious or unconscious fears of a 
Negro plot to seize control of the deep South and inflict reprisals upon the 
members of the “superior” race. Delusions of grandeur and persecution 
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are natural correlates, for the person who entertains the one can easily 
convince himself that he is being persecuted because of his manifestly 
superior qualities. In somewhat the same sense, the members of the acting 
crowd may be animated by a confused mixture of assurance and fear— 
assurance of their own superiority and at the same time a deep-seated 
fear that they will be persecuted precisely because of their superiority. 
These confused fears lead to blind and irrational hatred, when the crowd 
is confronted by members of the subject, and presumably inferior, group. 

The acting crowd is also characterized by the behavior known as “pro- 
jection,” whereby the members unconsciously “project” their own un- 
desirable qualities upon the “enemy.” In its simplest form, this process 
means that persons who unconsciously wish to perform violence upon a 
minority group accuse the latter of trying to do the same thing. The racist 
who starts a race riot is often unconsciously motivated by the desire to 
forestall an allegedly similar action by the Negro. The Nazi who accuses 
the Jews of engaging in sexual relations with members of the “Aryan” 
stock may be unconsciously reacting to his own desires to do likewise wih 
a female member of the minority group. The religious fanatic who accus*s 
others of intolerance is, in somewhat different fashion, projecting his own 
fanaticism upon the members of the other creed. These are some of the 
forms by which the crowd members attempt to justify themselves in their 
own eyes and prove to themselves that they are right and everyone else 
is wrong.” 

The members of the crowd are therefore certain of the wisdom of their 
position and the absolute truth of their symbolic interpretation of the 
world. This certainty does not come about by rational or scientific means, 
but rather by blind faith. Belief must be continued, and any possible 
threat is viewed with suspicion and horror. Hence the crowd hates and 
fears the heretic, the traitor, the renegade. He is one who has once be- 
lieved and has now ceased to believe. He has strayed from the fold and 
raises in the minds of the others the fear that they too may ccase to 
believe. The crowd symbols have become an integral part of the person- 
ality of the members, and their egos have become identified with these 
symbols. Any threat to the truth of the symbols is a threat to the per- 
sonalities involved.” 

The unbeliever who has fallen from grace thus presents a grave danger 
to the other members. The former totalitarian who repudiates the tenets 
he once held sacred is anathema to his erstwhile comrades. The religious 
believer who has ceased to accept the faith is subject to scorn and even 
violence, The believer in white supremacy who questions the tenets of 
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racism receives the concentrated vituperation of his fellows. The treat- 
ment of the traitor varies from one form of collective behavior to another. 
The higher the emotional involvement, however, the greater the resultant 
shock to the egos of the others when this apostasy takes place. The crowd 
will tolerate the believer who is weak or even wicked, provided he con- 
tinues to affirm his belief in the group tenets. Here the question is merely 
one of the weakness and fallibility of human beings. When the symbols of 
the crowd are repudiated, the response becomes more violent.’* 


The Expressive Crowd 


All forms of crowd behavior do not eventuate in action toward some out- 
side object. In many cases, the energies of the crowd turn inward, as it 
were, and the members engage in action that liberates their tensions, un- 
certainties, or insecurities. This expressive activity becomes an end in 
itself, rather than the means to some external end. When the constituent 
emotions have been sufficiently liberated to satisfy the members, the 
crowd will disperse and the individuals will assume their individualities 
again. The mission of the expressive crowd has been fulfilled. A basic 
difference between the acting crowd and the expressive crowd is thus in 
the nature of its end or goal. In the one, the goal is externalized; in the 
other it is internalized. 

The preliminaries of the expressive crowd are very similar to those of 
the acting crowd. There is the same physical contiguity, the same focusing 
of attention, the same interstimulation, the same milling, and the same 
growing excitement. The differences arise from the motivations of the 
members of the two crowds, and the overt expressions that these motiva- 
tions take. In the acting crowd, the action is a response to the emotional 
needs of the members, who feel the necessity of taking violent action 
against some object or person outside the group. With the expressive 
crowd, there is no such compulsion to go outside its own orbit. The action 
of the expressive crowd—whether singing, praying, dancing, or shouting— 
becomes an end in itself, and the unconscious desires of the crowd are 
satisfied. The same persons may be members of different crowds under 
different circumstances. The combination of circumstances that directs 
the action of the crowd is the deciding factor.*” 

The acting crowd, as noted, is usually directed against somebody or 


11 Ibid. For a discussion of the role of political apostasy, cf. Richard Crossman 
(Editor), The God That Failed. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. This is an 
account of the failure of belief in Communism by several leading intellectuals and 
of their subsequent denunciation of this belief. 

12 Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in Robert E, Park (Editor), An Out- 
line of the Principles of Sociology, pages 238-239, New York: Barnes & Noble, 
Inc., 1939, 
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something. The mobilized emotion is usually, although not necessarily, 
fear or hatred, and the corresponding action tends to be one of aggression. 
In the expressive crowd, the mobilized emotions are less aggressive and 
more friendly. Religious piety, patriotic fervor, or sheer animal spirits may 
cause the members of the expressive crowd to let themselves go and tem- 
porarily emancipate themselves from the boring confines of ordinary life. 
Such behavior may be likened to a mild and harmless form of mass in- 
sanity, in which the members tacitly agree to go temporarily crazy to- 
gether and then return to the humdrum realities of everyday life. 

The football game and the religious revival offer, each in its own way, 
this expression under socially approved circumstances. In a football game, 
the ego-involvement of the crowd is strong. Victory or defeat is measured 
in terms of the emotional participation of graduates and undergraduates, 
who rejoice or suffer in terms of their own personalities. In somewhat 
different fashion, a religious revival offers the opportunity for la ge 
numbers of persons to enjoy an emotional catharsis (purging), wh le 
acting in the name of the sacred symbols of religion. Some of the resulting 
behavior may be somewhat unorthodox, but the religious sanctions 
provide an acceptable setting and there is no public condemnation. After 
the football game and the religious revival are over, the participants feel 
relieved at the release of tensions. 

Contemporary society, by its very nature, breeds many forms of col- 
lective behavior. This statement applies with especial relevance to the 
expressive crowd. Urban existence is marked by many daily minor 
frustrations, which produce mass irritations in millions of individuals. 
Modern life also produces many forms of insecurity, from the economic 
insecurity arising from unemployment (actual or threatened) to the 
emotional insecurity reflecting the lack of affection in an impersonal and 
competitive society. There arises in the individual a corresponding need 
for collective diversions of the kind afforded by crowd behavior, of the 
acting as well as the expressive variety. Both forms of behavior are 
common in our society, The expressive crowd may take the form of 
attendance at athletic contests, either in person or through the medium 
of radio and television. As a result of this participation, the individual 
can engage in expressive behavior without censure. 

In contrast to many others, our own society has not formally admitted 
the importance of socially acceptable crowd activities. In many primitive 
societies and in those of the old world, the group sanctions many ex- 
pressive manifestations in which the individual may indulge in behavior 
that is ordinarily considered reprehensible, but which has acquired 
temporary social sanction for the duration of the ceremony. In this 
category are many of the tribal dances, which in primitive societies often 
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terminate in orgies where the sexual mores are temporarily abandoned 
and ordinarily forbidden behavior is allowed. 

The Roman Saturnalia was an example of such an institutionalization 
of expressive crowd behavior in the classical world. Many of the holidays, 
fétes, and fiestas of contemporary European society are, likewise, occasions 
where many crowd excesses are allowed and, within limits, encouraged. 
The ostensible raisons d’étre of these holidays range from the worship of 
a Christian saint to the celebration of a thinly veiled pagan ceremony of 
fertility. Whatever the outward purpose, these crowd activities are 
institutionalized among the traditional cultures of the old world.** 

For the individual, the effect of participation in the expressive crowd 
is often one of ridding himself of many of his accumulated frustrations 
and boredoms. These feelings reflect his ordinary life, which tends to be 
comparatively uneventful, whether he is an office worker in New York 
City or a peasant in a Tuscan field. The daily affairs of the vast majority 
of persons are by necessity so routinized that they evoke a considerable 
cumulative boredom. This regularity is necessary to orderly society, and 
without these common expectations life would be chaotic. 

But at the same time the individual longs for a change. Expressive 
crowd behavior provides that change. Men and women are allowed to 
sing, dance, drink, shout, and otherwise conduct themselves outside of 
the normal channels, with the result that they are collectively purged of 
many of their emotional tensions. This catharsis is accompanied by a 
feeling of exhilaration and emotional excitement. Members of the ex- 
pressive crowd thus often believe that they have participated in a great 
spiritual rejuvenation. Gone are many of their forebodings and longings. 
In their place there is relaxation and peace, at least for the moment. 

Expressive crowd behavior is often associated with the supernatural. 
This association is understandable under the circumstances. So complete 
has been their emotional possession that the members of the crowd 
naturally assume that some force stronger than themselves has taken a 
hand. The individual cannot derive these emotional satisfactions by his 
own unaided efforts, no matter how hard he may try. Large numbers of 
other persons in the crowd relationship are clearly necessary to complete 
participation. As Blumer remarks, “This organic satisfaction unquestion- 
ably yields a pleasure and exhilaration that makes the experience momen- 
tous. The fact that this mood has such complete and unobstructed 
control over the individual easily leads him to feel that he is possessed or 
pervaded by a kind of transcendental spirit.” * Many of the manifes- 

18 Richard T, La Piere, Collective Behavior, Chapter 18, “Revelous Behavior.” 
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tations of religious fervor, especially among comparatively unsophisticated 
persons, take the form of crowd behavior of this kind. The religious 
revival, in which persons are moved to perform excessive and unusual 
behavior, is a case in point. 

In our own society, many of these forms of release are left to the 
individual, instead of being supplied by the group as a whole. ‘The 
orgiastic dance of the primitive man and the happy fiesta of the Euro- 
pean peasant are both types of behavior definitely sanctioned by the 
group and engaged in by all of its members. The extreme individualism 
of our society fails to sanction specifically many of these forms of crowd 
behavior, and the individual must find them for himself. This means that 
many modern crowd spectacles are commercial in character, with eco- 
nomic agencies providing the emotional experience for a price and the 
individual participating or not, depending upon his inclination and his 
pocketbook. The great prize fights, the football games, and many other 
examples of mass enthusiasm are supplied at a fee and are not free for 
everybody. There is much evidence for believing that modern man needs 
the emotional catharsis deriving from these spectacles as much or more 
than his primitive or peasant contemporary. In many cases, however, 
these satisfactions are not forthcoming. ' 

The behavior of the expressive crowd is ordinarily sanctioned or at least 
tolerated by the larger society, and is naturally sanctioned by the group 
engaging therein. The members of the crowd have a feeling of assurance 
because everyone is doing the same thing, at least for the moment. There 
is, in this respect, an unconscious sensation of safety in numbers, as the 
crowd does things that the individual members could not do when alone. 
In extreme cases, the behavior of the expressive crowd represents such 
a drastic departure from the norm that individuals acting in a similar 
fashion would be considered psychotic. Some of the behavior currently 
manifested at religious revivals in isolated sections of the country would 
be defined as psychotic if the individual were to perform similarly under 
other circumstances. In the crowd, however, there is a pleasant feeling of 
implied sanctions that is most reassuring. The individual is thereby able 
to enjoy himself, to rid himself temporarily of many of his frustrations 
and inhibitions, and at the same time act in a socially approved manner. 


The Audience as Collective Behavior 


We turn to another type of collective behavior which has certain charac- 
teristics in common with both the acting and the expressive crowd, but 
which nevertheless represents an essentially different form of activity. 
Like the crowd, the audience involves considerable numbers of persons in 
close physical proximity, with their attention directed toward a central 
point, and with the end result often a high degree of collective excite- 
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ment. At this point, however, the resemblance ends and the audience 
assumes its unique characteristics. The latter, indeed, has been aptly 
called an “institutionalized crowd,” wherein the members come together 
in accordance with organized expectations, take their seats on the basis 
of a specified plan, and then engage in collective behavior that has been 
routinized by previous codes. The audience may, it is true, get out of 
hand and become a crowd, either acting or expressive. But in its pre- 
liminary behavior, at least, the audience takes the form of definite and 
pre-established patterns.*® 

Audiences differ on the basis of the motives that bring them together. 
Some audiences are “captive,” in the sense that they are present because 
they have to be. The audience of the teacher may be in attendance 
because of necessity, not because of an overwhelming desire to hear what 
he has to say. Other audiences may come primarily to be entertained and 
taken out of themselves temporarily by the play or recital. These motives 
are somewhat similar to those of the expressive crowd, although the 
element of spontaneity is more apparent with the crowd than with the 
audience, Finally, there is the audience that deliberately comes to be 
excited, moved, converted, or otherwise completely diverted, for the time 
being at least, from their former life. These categories obviously overlap, 
but they nevertheless represent general types of motives that cause 
numbers of persons to enter the relationship of the audience.”® 

We cannot deal here with all of the forms of audience relationship. We 
shall consider briefly only the third type of audience—namely, that which 
voluntarily comes together for the purpose of conversion or to have their 
belief strengthened in the faith to which they already adhere. The 
religious revival is perhaps the most obvious example of this type of 
audience. More important to our secular and politically-minded era is the 
political rally, especially as engineered by the totalitarian parties that 
have contended for the allegiance of millions of Europeans during the 
past three decades, The monster gatherings sponsored by the Nazis in 
Germany, the Fascists in Italy, and the Communists in the countries on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain all constitute examples of this form of 
audience. The leaders are interested in maintaining the enthusiasm of 
their followers; in impressing recalcitrant party members or sympathizers 
with the strength of their popular following; and in converting the 
marginal and the hesitant by demonstrating the overwhelming power at 
their command. 

These gatherings start out with the conventional relationships of the 
audience, plus many of the gaudy trappings of the contemporary dic- 
tatorship, aided and abetted by loud speakers, public-address systems, 


15 Kimball Young, of. cit., page 399. 
16 Ibid., page 400. 
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searchlights, and marching men with banners. The audience comes 
together at a specific time; its members seat themselves in their appro- 
priate places; and the leader occupies a prominent place in front of, and 
usually above, the audience. So far, the relationship is essentially that of 
any other audience—whether in the schoolroom, revival tent, or theater. 
The scene is made more theatrical by the lighting effects, the music, and 
the banners, all of which are intended to enhance the relationship of 
dominance-submission between the speaker and the audience. The latter 
has come to the meeting to be dominated, not instructed, and questions 
and other rational forms of expression are frowned upon. Nothing must 
be allowed to interrupt the polarity of the audience and the speaker. 
Nothing must break the spell that the leader will shortly begin to weave 
about his followers. 

The meeting opens with a ritualized performance, such as the singing 
of songs or the recital of creeds. The purpose of these activities is less to 
impress the beliefs upon the members than to establish rapport between 
the audience and the leader. The religious revival ordinarily opens with 
somewhat the same procedure, although the sacred content of the hymns 
is obviously very different from the secular slogans of the totalitarian 
group. The process of participation in group singing, chanting, or or- 
ganized shouting sets up a feeling of unity and cooperation among the 
members, which is enhanced by the efforts of the leader further to 
channelize the collective excitement. The members of the audience 
gradually cease to be individuals and become members of an organized 
emotional collectivity. As the singing and the chanting continue, this 
feeling of cohesion increases. The audience has become an expressive 
crowd. The stage is now set for the speakers. 

The leader does not appear immediately. He is preceded by a number 
of lesser lights, whose function is to maintain the pitch of collective 
excitement initially established by the singing and the shouting. These _ 
speakers repeat the slogans of the movement and glorify the leader who 
is shortly to appear. The tension mounts. Finally the leader is announced 
and he ascends the rostrum. At first he speaks in a quiet and conver- 
sational tone, and the crowd may wonder whether this is indeed the 
great orator himself. He may tell amusing stories or otherwise conduct 
himself quietly and on a man-to-man basis. Gradually, however, he 
launches into his principal theme. The audience is quiet. This was what 
they had been looking for. The tension gradually increases, as the speaker 
calls upon first one, then another, of the sacred symbols. The aims of the 
party are outlined. The enemy is castigated. The enemy may be the out- 
group of another nation or the opposing class within the country. The 
martyred dead of the party are suitably remembered. The early barriers 
between leader and audience are now completely broken, The speaker 
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reaches a climax. He seems the very incarnation of the ideals and emo- 
tions of the audience. He calls for belief and for action. The audience 
rises to its feet and stands as the party hymn is sung with rapturous 
enthusiasm. The meeting is over. 
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17. Dee Public as Collective Pkivior 


The Nature of the Public 


The crowd is a collective phenomenon marked by the emotional reactions 
of its members. The public is a collective grouping that is based, in theevy 
at least, upon rational differences of opinion. Both forms of behavior 
represent departures from the traditional patterns of society and ‘ne 
introduction of new and temporary forms of behavior. The members of 
the crowd, however, are moved primarily by emotional consideratious, 
whereas the members of the public are brought (intellectually) together 
for purposes of discussion. An acting or an expressive crowd involves large 
numbers of persons in close physical contact, from which relationship is 
generated the characteristic excitement of the crowd. The public, on the 
other hand, ordinarily does not gather in one place, and its members 
rarely see each other as a group. The focus of attention or the stimulus 
that unites them in a functioning group is intellectual rather than 
emotional. As a collectivity, the public is primarily interested in dis- 
cussion rather than action, although the latter is not altogether ruled out 
as an ultimate result. 

Members of the crowd, furthermore, are united on one or more 
common purposes, at least for the duration of the crowd relationship. 
They have temporary unanimity, whether for saving their individual souls 
or for expressing their hatred for a particular group of their fellow men. 
The public is characterized by no such unanimity. The very purpose of 
the public is the discussion of a number of alternatives, from which 
process may eventually come some degree of consensus. The public is 
thus a discussion group par excellence and arises because men have 
differences of opinion upon the same issue. The members of a given 
public may, it is true, be united in their interest in a particular issue, but 
they are still in the discussion stage as to what to do about it. The baseball 
public is intensely interested in the national pastime. But its members are 
vociferous in their differences of opinion, emotional as well as intellectual, 
concerning the respective merits of their particular teams, 
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There is considerable difference between the concept of the public as 
usually understood and that used in a scientific sense. The former refers 
to the public in terms of the large and amorphous mass of people living 
in the country as a whole or in a particular section thereof. In the present 
context, we shall use the concept of a public in a more precise sense. As 
so defined, a public is “a social area of communication that may be 
defined by any common, non-intimate, group-making interest or interests; 
on matters outside of such common interests, it need not achieve una- 
nimity of sentiment or opinion. Thus, in many respects, a public is a 
social area of interaction.” * The individual in modern society belongs to 
a number of these “social areas of communication.” He may be a member 
of a business or professional public, a sports public, a literary public, a 
political public, and one or more publics connected with his hobby. Each 
of these groups enlists one segment of his personality, and he is linked to 
the other members of the public through one or more of its principal 
interests, 

These interests represent collective behavior in the sense that they are 
ordinarily outside of the folkways and mores and deal with matters not 
ordinarily covered by these conventional group definitions. The latter 
reflect the regular concerns of the group in its normal and routine 
activities. The interests that unite the public are often the more imme- 
diate, ephemeral, and transitory problems. They are the matters on which 
the contemporary person may have an “opinion,” which is presumably 
based upon rational thought and discussion. A difference of “opinion” is 
also implied in the concept of public opinion. In contrast are the mores, 
which admit of no differences and no discussion. The mores are accepted 
or neglected, but they are rarely discussed. As soon as they are brought 
into the realm of discussion, indeed, they cease to retain their moral 
qualities. The mores deal with group welfare and are marked by virtual 
consensus. Matters so invested with right and wrong are rarely discussed, 
for this process would open up all manner of dangerous problems, among 
them the possibility that there might be two sides to the question. 

The public is the product of an increasingly secular society, in which a 
larger number of issues is open to discussion than in a sacred society. In 
the latter, the primary group is the central field of action and the defi- 
nitions of behavior largely reside in the mores. The secular society is 
marked by the rise of the secondary group, which is held together by 
rational interests and operates on the level of discussion. Many of these 
groups are dispersed in space and become, in effect, publics. Their size 
may range from a few hundred persons who are interested in some 
esoteric hobby to the millions interested in a given economic interest 


1 Alfred McClung Lee, “Public Opinion in Relation to Culture,” Psychiatry, 
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(farmers, businessmen), a political interest (political parties), or a 
leisure-time interest (baseball, horse-racing). The life of the contem- 
porary urban dweller has become increasingly segmentalized, as his 
interests perforce range far beyond his immediate physical environment. 
Many of these special interest groups can be dignified by the title of 
publics. 

The special interests of the public require a special language or “uni- 
verse of discourse,” whereby the members may be mutually intelligible. 
Each special interest has its particular words and expressions, some of 
which are invented, whereas others are taken out of ordinary speech and 
given special significance. Each professional, business, athletic, or aesthetic 
public has its own universe of discourse, in which its members may 
converse through the medium of specialized journals, house organs, and 
news letters. Farmers in general—and the wheat growers, the dairy 
farmers, and the other specialized groups in particular—have their terms 
that are of interest largely to themselves. Similarly, the baseball public 
speaks in a jargon that is almost completely unintelligible to the un- 
initiated. The members of even more specialized scientific and aesthetic 
publics have developed a unique universe of discourse that is virtually 
another language. Members of these publics tacitly agree on the meaning 
of their respective languages; otherwise they would be unable to carry on 
the discussion that is the sine qua non of their relationship.* 

This specialization of knowledge and interest is a further characteristic 
of modern society. The day of the New England town meeting has largely 
passed, and the primary society that produced it has almost completely 
disappeared. In such a society, the majority of persons lived where 
community interests were comparatively simple and everyone had at least 
an approximate idea of what was going on. The membership of the 
small primary community—and the public opinion that existed therein— 
was more consolidated and therefore less specialized than is the case 
today, when the proliferation of interest groups makes a knowledge of all 
fields manifestly impossible. In business, politics, and recreation, the 
numbers of persons and the complexity of their interests make special- 
ization inevitable. ‘The rise of many special publics reflects an increasingly 
complex society. 

The public is the product of mass communication. The railroad, 
telegraph, telephone, airplane, newspaper, radio, and television are some 
of the forms of mass transportation and communication that have made 
possible the rise of the modern public. In the days of slow transportation 
and communication, many interest groups perforce had to remain on @ 

2 Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in Robert E. Park (Editor), An Out- 
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local level. Under these conditions, indeed, the society had little need of 
interest groups that transcended the local community. Government was 
mostly local, the law was embodied in the mores, recreational activities 
were confined to the family, and science was in a rudimentary stage. The 
development of the new means of communication and the rise of the 
modern special public occurred more or less simultaneously, with the one 
accompanying the other in natural sequence. The vast congeries of 
interest groups in modern society would have been impossible a century 
ago. 

The public tends to react on the basis of specific factual information, 
rather than on the basis of the rumor, emotion, and excitement of the 
crowd, Discussion in itself is a more rational process than the frank 
emotionality of the crowd. The public thus has need of continuous and 
accurate information of the events that immediately affect its members. 
The stock-market public, for example, operates on the fastest and most 
complete gathering of information that modern communication can 
provide. The baseball public is fascinated by statistical data, and the 
discussions that animate this group are copiously interlarded with the 
statistics of the game. Doctors have their own professional journals, 
which provide up-to-the-minute information of interest to their craft. 
Lawyers have their own sources of information on current events in their 
field, Each group of academic scholars has its professional journals, which 
often are so specialized that interest in them is limited to the members of 
the profession. Information thus reaches the various publics in different 
forms and at different rates of speed. The important consideration is the 
fact that the group discussions are (at least in theory) motivated by 
rational, rather than emotional, considerations. 

Out of these public discussions come new formulations, new concepts, 
new discoveries, and new points of view. The essence of public opinion is 
change and evolution, wherein the old is examined and cast aside if it is 
found wanting. The mores, on the other hand, are neither examined nor 
discussed, but are simply accepted. The spirit of change and innovation 
is in the air with the public, whatever may be the ultimate results of their 
deliberations, The public is thus a vital contemporary form of collective 
behavior, one whose relative importance will increase rather than decrease 
in the future. As citizens of a secular society, more of our behavior norms 
will come within the range of public discussion. The public will continue 
to play a wider role in the determination of behavior. 


Public Opinion as Collective Behavior 
Out of the discussion carried on by members of the public comes a new 
product—public opinion. This conception is a dynamic one, for public 
opinion is constantly changing and emerging. The members of every 
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public have an opinion on the matters that directly concern them as a 
public. This collective opinion is unlike that of any individual member, 
and it is more than the sum total of the opinions of the individual 
members. It is literally a new thing, the product of the interaction of 
many minds with information that is common to the members of the 
group. As soon as the opinion is formed, it is subject to change as new 
facts are weighed in the light of the new situation. The ideas motivating 
crowd behavior tend to be relatively static, since they are based not so 
much upon new information as upon fixed emotional needs. The ideas, 
rumors, and factual information that combine to furnish the raw material 
for public opinion are in a perpetual state of flux. By its very nature, 
public opinion is always changing, as new facts and interpretations come 
to light. 

Public opinion is a point of view, reached as a result of discussion, that 
tends to determine the action of a number of persons concerning a 
particular problem or situation. An opinion is not an attitude, for the 
latter concept implies a state of readiness for action that is less precise 
than an opinion. The attitudes of the members of a given public, it is 
true, are important in coloring the opinion that arises from its collective 
interaction. The attitudes of the general public toward the Soviet Union 
inevitably color the opinion held toward any specific issue in American- 
Soviet relations. Public opinion is therefore confined to particular issues, 
whereas the attitude is a more general mental set that encompasses many 
individual situations. 

Public opinion has been characterized by Lee in the following terms: 


A public opinion . . . is the product of: the “point” eliciting an opinion; the 
public’s common cultural background, as it relates to the “point” and as it is 
weighted by the current situation . . , 3 the cultural background of any dom- 
inant or sizeable groups within the public; and . . . the characteristics of such 
opinion crystallizing or forming mechanisms as leadership, controlled com- 
munication instrumentalities, and chance combinations of ideas.® 


Social attitudes and cultural background are comparatively static, since 
they continue more or less the same over an extended period, Public 
opinion reflects a constantly changing set of situations, however, and as 
such is dynamic. On the stock exchange, for example, opinion is ex- 
tremely volatile, changing from day to day and often from hour to hour. 
The attitudes of the members of the stock market public are much more 
stable than their opinions. At the same time, these attitudes cannot be 
ignored in the definition of the current situation from which the opinion 
arises. 


"Alfred McClung Lee, op. cit, 
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Although public opinion is based upon discussion, this does not mean 
that the discussion is always completely rational. The data on which the 
discussion is based may be largely hearsay, rumor, conjecture, or outright 
fantasy. Hence the source of the opinion may be contaminated at the 
outset, and any impartial judgment may be out of the question. Rumor 
in its many forms may constitute the only basis upon which the opinion 
is formed, which condition obviously militates against the objective 
validity of the product.* Even if the information is itself completely valid, 
the opinion may be so colored by prejudice and distorted by emotion as 
to bear little relationship to the truth. The opinion of a given public on 
a matter of vital concern to its members is thus not necessarily “true” or 
objective. We are interested in the fact that discussion takes place, how- 
ever biased and distorted it may be. 

Blumer has analyzed the sociological nature of public opinion in terms 
of the following general propositions: 


1. Public opinion has its setting in a particular society and grows out of the 
interaction between the members of that society. 

2. The society has a functional organization of groups, institutions, associations, 
and organizations, whose activities combine to make up the collective social 
life. 

3. These functional groups respond to the decisions of certain key individuals 
of high group status, who are entrusted with this role. 

4, These key individuals assess the demands brought to bear upon them by 

their own members and the members of other groups and act accordingly. 

Public opinion is the product of this process of social interaction. Public 

opinion thus “consists of the pattern of the diverse views and positions on 

the issue that come to the individuals who have to act in response to the 


public opinion.” > 


a 


When we consider public opinion in these terms, the role of the 
individual in the group becomes of great importance. All persons do not 
have the same influence in the formation of group policies, and the 
“opinions” of the day laborer and the president of the corporation carry 
considerably different weights. Hence the conventional sampling process 
by which public opinion is gauged does not, in Blumer’s judgment, 
adequately take into consideration the role of the various individuals in 
the various organizations whose interaction produces the public opinion. 
He continues: 


We do not know what role, if any, any individual in the sample plays in the 
formation of the public opinion on which he is questioned, and we do not know 


*Cf. G. W. Allport and L, Postman, The Psychology of Rumor. New York: 
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what part, if any, his opinion as given has in the functional public opinion 
which exists with reference to the issue.® - 


In the presidential elections, of course, any one individual is presumably 
as important as any other in the sense that each has only one vote. But 
even here such questions arise as to whether or not the individual queried 
were going to vote and, furthermore, if he could influence any other 
votes. On the majority of the issues on which public opinion is mobilized, 
however, the position of the individual in the social hierarchy is of great 
importance. 

The public is a group of persons united about some common interest 
and possessing a common universe of discourse: In the formation of public 
opinion, as noted, the role of the universe of discourse is apparent. The 
same set of words and symbols must be used, and their meaning must be 
substantially similar to all the members of the group. This common 
definition is comparatively easy when the public is dealing with technical 
or specialized terms. Lawyers, doctors, and professors are ordinarily in 
substantial agreement concerning the basic technical terms of their craft. 
But when the language of the public shifts into the field of moral and 
ethical terminology, difficulties of mutual understanding may arise. All 
the members of a given public thus may not mean the same thing when 
they use such words as “democracy,” “truth,” “justice,” and “freedom.” 
Groups that are in agreement on one level may come to grief on another, 
especially when they are referring to such abstract conceptions. 

These difficulties of meaning become especially apparent when we 
shift from a “special” public to the “general” public. Here, as noted, our 
concepts become less precise. The general public may be united, tem- 
porarily or permanently, about some central interest that mobilizes the 
attention of everyone and by its very nature assures a common universe 
of discourse. When the interest becomes of national import, in which all 
adult citizens are concerned, the difficulty of obtaining common under- 
standing and a workable opinion is increased. This problem has been 
solved to a certain extent by the emergence of political parties, each 
standing (in theory, at least) for a certain set of principles and each with 
a common universe of discourse within the party. The issues are often not 
sufficiently clear-cut, however, and party loyalty is insufficiently de- 
veloped in this country, as compared to democracies using the parlia- 
mentary system. The result is that the nation may remain seriously 
divided over the meaning of such abstract terms as “democracy” and 
“freedom,” with all groups acting in the name of these symbols but each 
meaning very different things by them. 
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Democratic government is postulated upon the assumption that the 
citizens will act as a public on the important common concerns, that they 
will come to their decisions with reasonable intelligence and tolerance, 
and that they will express these decisions through the ballot. If this 
process breaks down at any stage, the entire fabric of democratic govern- 
ment is threatened. Hence the role of public opinion and the mechanisms 
for its formation are of vital concern in these times. The day has passed 
when the most important problems could be left to the mores, when all 
that was necessary was for the mores to be made known and interpreted. 
The changing flux of contemporary events is so rapid that the mores 
cannot provide the answers. Policy must be made on the basis of opinions, 
rather than on the basis of general attitudes deriving from the mores. 
Public discussion must be based upon as complete a knowledge of the 
relevant facts as possible. It must not be obscured by sectarian or partisan 
groups, which substitute obscurantism for discussion. Later in the chapter, 
we shall explore some of the attempts to control and manipulate public 
opinion through the medium of propaganda. 

In a somewhat different sense, a modern democracy may be viewed as 
a group of competing special publics, each intent upon gaining its own 
ends and often not much concerned with the effects of its policies upon 
the nation as a whole. The techniques of influencing legislation have been 
developed to a high point by the various special publics; the persons who 
carry out these functions are better known as lobbyists. In the national 
capital, the representatives of the national special publics—great and 
small—come together. The business associations, the industrial organ- 
izations, the farm federations, and organized labor are among the special 
publics whose interests are brought to the attention of the federal govern- 
ment. Appropriations are apportioned among the national groups (at least 
partially) in terms of the pressure each is able to exert upon the legis- 
lature, In some cases, the welfare of the country as a whole is jeopardized 
by the raids of powerful organized publics upon the national treasury. 
The system of checks and balances provided for in the Constitution is 
often powerless to keep these new and powerful interest groups in line. 


The Agencies of Public Opinion 
In order to come to its decisions, the public must have something to work 
with, This may be objective information, based upon impartial investi- 
gations of current problems. The best of the great newspapers provide 
this service. The public also employs other data as grist for its mill. In 
addition to factual information, it feeds on rumor, supplied by many of 
the agencies of public enlightenment, from the newspapers to word of 
mouth. The public also employs gossip, scandal, and slander in coming to 
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its conclusions. We have suggested that, although the public is character- 
ized by discussion, rather than emotion, this discussion does not necessarily 
presuppose a high plane either of scientific objectivity or personal 
morality. In short, the media of opinion formation in society comprise all 
the agencies, formal and informal, governmental and commercial, that 
feed the insatiable demand of modern man for news. 

The number and complexity of the agencies of public opinion make 
any detailed discussion in this book out of the question. The range of 
public opinion has changed from the primary community to the entire 
world. The technological devices to enhance the speed and accuracy of 
communication have increased with astounding rapidity. Hence we can 
merely call attention here to some of the principal agencies by which 
public opinion in a modern society is formed." 

1. The Newspaper. The most important agency for the dissemination 
of information to the general and special publics is the newspaper. The 
size and diversity of subject matter in the metropolitan newspaper 
suggest the number of special publics served thereby, in addition to the 
masses of persons who comprise the “general” public on matters of 
national interest. The paper purveys information to the stock-market 
public, the grain-market public, the general business public, and to a 
number of other interest groups whose main concerns are industrial or 
financial. There is also an amusement public, which is potentially inter- 
ested in the movies and theatre performances in the community. 

The sport pages likewise cater to a number of avid special publics, 
whose interests range from baseball, through football, horse-racing, and 
hockey to such comparatively esoteric sports as fly-casting and chess. The 
society pages deal with matters of direct interest to the socially prominent 
persons and of indirect interest to the millions who like to read about 
these fortunate beings. Closely allied to the society column is the gossip 
column, which has grown to important proportions in recent years 
because of the vicarious interest of the masses in the lives of “celebrities.” 
With the passing of the primary community, much of the human interest 
in neighborhood gossip has been transferred to the doings of these persons 
who are sufficiently famous, notorious, or talented to attract the fascinated 
attention of the anonymous millions.® 

The advertising sections of the paper appeal to a vast and amorphous 
public, who will presumably read the advertisements and purchase the 
products therein described. Many persons receive their information on a 


7 For a discussion of the role of modern mass communications, cf. Wilbur 
Schramm (Editor), Mass Communications. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
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variety of subjects from the advertisements, subjects that may be relatively 
far afield from the products that are for sale.? The news stories in the 
papers naturally appeal to the largest public of all and enable the mem- 
bers of the community to make up their minds on a wide variety of con- 
temporary and controversial issues, The average news story deals with 
events that are out of the ordinary, and hence with matters on which an 
opinion is possible, in contrast to the mores, which are not open to 
discussion. 

The newspaper thus serves as the principal source of information on 
the complex and constantly changing sequence of events in modern 
society. Many of the events that find their way into the newspapers are 
thus themselves examples of collective behavior, inasmuch as they repre- 
sent departures from the conventional and patterned behavior of ordinary 
life, The events of the conventional way of life are not ordinarily con- 
sidered newsworthy. It is only when an individual or group departs from 
convention that the event is considered of interest to the public. 

The principal role of the newspaper is to provide the news by which 
the various publics make up their minds. The news columns are presumed 
to provide this information in objective form and to leave the job of! 
opinion-forming to the editorials. This ideal is more often honored in the 
breach than in the observance, as many papers color their news stories in 
accordance with the conscious or unconscious attitudes, prejudices, and 
preconceptions of reporters, editors, and publishers. The editorial page, in 
contrast, frankly expresses a point of view on controversial matters. ‘The 
editorial stand of large individual papers and chains of newspapers would 
thus presumably have an important bearing upon the opinions of their 
readers. This does not appear to be the case, judging from the failure of 
the majority of newspaper readers to follow the editorial counsel of most 
of the nation’s press in the presidential elections from 1932-1948. In each 
of these elections, the press was editorially strongly Republican; in spite of 
this widespread opposition the Democratic candidate was elected. The 
process of opinion formation, therefore, would appear to be more com- 
plex than merely reading and acting upon the editorial exhortations of 
the newspaper. 

2. The Radio. The second most important mass-communication agency 
in the formation of public opinion is the radio. In contrast to the news- 
paper, which has existed in some form for centuries, the radio is the 
product of recent decades; and its use as a communication device is even 
more recent.” Many persons get their news from radio broadcasts and do 
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not read newspapers, so the role of the radio as the direct purveyor of 
news is not inconsiderable. It would appear, also, that some persons feel 
that the radio has less bias than the newspaper, and hence they tend to 
believe the words they hear over the air more than those they read in the 
paper. Those who get their news in this fashion have their basic attitudes 
formed by other and more complex forces in their environment. The radio 
apparently serves primarily as an agency for bringing specific information 
to the attention of various publics. 

The providing of news is only one function of the radio. The other, and 
relatively more important, is the providing of “entertainment.” “ This 
varies in content from the programs of the nationally famous comedians 
to the day-time plays and serials provided for millions of housewives. The 
role of these “soap operas” in the formation of public opinion is a con- 
troversial one, Some persons maintain that they instill false ideals, hopes, 
and aspirations into the receptive minds of their listeners, and thereby 
pervert the public. Others are equally sure that these plays merely give 
their audience what it wants—namely, a daily parade of romantic day- 
dreams and a corresponding flight from a humdrum and fatiguing reality. 

The radio dramas stress the conventional themes of our culture— 
material success, the struggle for status, and, above all, the search for 
romantic love. The latter is the underlying motif for the great majority 
of these dramas, and the millions of avid listeners are daily subjected to 
agonizing indecision interspersed with blissful realization, as the radio 
heroines fall in and out of love, and first win and then lose their suitors 
or husbands.? 

The impact of the radio upon public opinion is thus a differential one. 
In terms of news, a considerable percentage of the forty million “radio 
homes” in the United States derive a part of their factual information on 
the basic issues of the day from this source. In terms of entertainment, 
the role of the radio is more diffuse, in the sense that prevailing attitudes 
are intensified, but new forms of activity are not so actively stimulated. 
The radio is very conscious of its role in the family circle and makes 
every attempt to remain within the mores. Conventional behavior is 
therefore depicted, approved attitudes are inspired, and_ traditional 
patterns are followed, for the most part, in the entertainment presen- 
tations over the air. 

3. The Movies. We have already considered the role of the movies in 
depicting collective behavior in our society. The importance of the motion 

11 Cf. Kenneth G, Bartlett, “Social Impact of the Radio,” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, 250:89-97 (March, 1947). 

12 For an analysis of the soap opera, cf. Rudolph Armheim, “The World of the 
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picture in picturing and stimulating the fantasy-life of the audience, 
especially those who are adolescent in years or outlook, or both, is so 
patent that it does not require elaborate documentation. The average 
weckly attendance at the movies in a representative year is estimated at 
some eighty-seven million persons, of whom an unknown number are 
repeaters.'* The effect of the vivid and highly emotional screen portrayals 
upon this mass audience is literally incalculable. We are not concerned 
here with analyzing the role of the movies in American cultural life. This 
has been done several times, with varying success, by individuals and 
teams of researchers.14 We are interested here merely in suggesting the 
part that the movies play in forming public opinion. 

The movies are an important part of the emotional world of the 
American people. The movies hold up a mirror to society, help the 
members to interpret it, and in so doing have a permanent effect upon 
their attitudes and values. Insofar as public opinion deals with immediate 
issues on the basis of discussion, the motion pictures are not as important 
as the newspaper and the radio, which furnish a constant stream of 
information to the members of the different publics. Movies that deal 
with the events of the day may have a peripheral effect in crystallizing 
public opinion, but in most cases the particular opinion is already formed 
by the time the picture appears. By their very nature, therefore, the 
movies rarely influence public opinion directly on specific issues. This is 
not to deny their tremendous influence in establishing and reinforcing 
basic social attitudes. As we have seen, the latter are important in setting 
the framework for public opinion, and the movies constitute one of the 
most important agencies in their formation. But attitudes and opinion are 
not synonymous, 

The movies provide entertainment that feeds and nourishes the mass 
fantasy-life.* The movie themes suggest the forms that these fantasies 
take. First and foremost is the dream of romantic love, which is an 
important and pervasive part of the American culture pattern. Economic 
success and a corresponding rise in social status are other favorite themes. 
This motif is often coupled with romantic love, in which the heroine 
acquires status by marrying the boss. The basic philosophy of American 


18 For current figures, consult Motion Picture Almanac. New York: Quigley 
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individualism is expressed in both of these themes, with romantic love 
epitomizing individualism in marital choice and material success ex- 
pressing it in the economic sphere. 

These types of individual success, furthermore, occur within the frame- 
work of ordered society as conceived by our culture; the church, the 
state, and the economic system are all depicted in terms of the prevailing 
value systems. It is significant that, of all the basic institutions, only the 
family is pictured as in a state of change, as individualism, romantic love, 
urbanism, and the growing independence of women modify many of the 
traditional expectations. The theme of violence is also important in the 
movies. Both the hero and the villain are often pictured as receiving a 
series of brutal beatings, which would kill any half-dozen ordinary men. 
Such a preoccupation with violence in many of the films suggests the 
extent to which modern man, with two world wars behind him and living 
in the shadow of a third, is concerned with this problem.1¢ 


The Measurement of Public Opinion 


The agencies of mass communication combine with informal social 
relationships to produce the complex and dynamic collective phenomenon 
of public opinion. The mathematical techniques of opinion measurement 
are too specialized for consideration here:17 However, we may indicate 
briefly the principal methods by which interested persons are able to keep 
in touch with the changes in public opinion in a democracy. 

1. Informal Methods. The most obvious way to find out what the 
public is thinking is to ask a number of people. This informal device has 
been used since the early days of representative government and even 
before that by persons who, with varying motives, wished to feel the 
public pulse. The major difficulty with this form of investigation is that 
the investigator tends to find what he is looking for, and hence merely has 
his own presuppositions or desires confirmed. Many of the allegedly scien- 
tific “polls” sponsored by modern newspapers have been suspect for this 
reason, R 

2. Historical Methods. These methods involve an intensive study of the 
process whereby opinion is changed in an individual or group over a 
period of time. This method throws considerable light upon the impact of 
a changing society on the personality of an impressionable individual or 
group. The rise of social movements must necessarily be studied by the 

16 For an analysis of movie themes, cf. Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites, 
Movies: A Psychological Study. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950. 
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historical method. Generalizations concerning the mechanisms of social 
change are also derived from these investigations. But the phenomenon of 
contemporary public opinion is often lost in the wealth of interesting but 
irrelevant details. 

3. Public-O pinion Polls. This is the most important modern method of 
gauging public opinion."* Information is gathered by direct interviewing 
or through ballots sent out either indiscriminately or to selected groups. 
The Gallup Polls and the Roper (Fortune) polls are the principal recent 
mechanisms used for this purpose. The most important criterion of the 
poll is the adequacy of the sample that it takes, The investigator ob- 
viously cannot interview everybody, and he must therefore exercise the 
utmost care to see that those whom he does interview constitute a rep- 
resentative sample of the population as a whole. This representation must 
be made in terms of such factors as economic class, ethnic background, 
region, urban-rural distribution, occupation, and religious affiliation. 
Other mechanical details involve the reliability and intelligence of the 
interviewers, the phrasing of the questions, and the statistical treatment 
of the data after they have been gathered. Only when all of these factors 
are correct and unbiased does the poll give an adequate and complete 
picture of the state of public opinion at any one time on any one issue. 

In addition to the statistical hazards attendant upon the mass poll, 
there are other drawbacks inherent in the nature of the procedure. It is 
difficult, for example, to measure the relative depth of the emotions 
involved in one opinion as contrasted to another. Two persons may 
answer in the same fashion to the same question, but the conviction of 
one person may be much stronger than that of the other. Both answers, 
however, receive the same weight in the tabulations. Furthermore, there 
is no evidence as to the way the various members of the public came to 
their conclusions, that is, as to whether their answer represents a con- 
sidered judgment or merely an offhand reply. The conduct of a demo- 
cratic government depends in considerable measure upon the degree of 
enlightenment of the constituents. This situation cannot adequately be 
explained by the opinion polls. In spite of these limitations, however, the 
constant refinement of techniques in this field has made opinion polling 
an important component of the democratic process. 


Propaganda and Public Opinion 
Members of the general public are seldom allowed to make up their 
minds on important questions without a variety of impulses from without. 
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Public opinion is subject to manipulation by persons or institutions that 
have an ulterior end. This process is known as propaganda. More fully, 
propaganda is defined as “the more or less deliberately planned and 
systematic use of symbols, chiefly through suggestion and related psy- 
chological techniques, with a view first to altering and controlling 
opinions, ideas, and values, and ultimately to changing overt actions 
along predetermined lines.” *? This form of manipulation may take such 
comparatively overt forms as advertising, wherein the seller is openly 
attempting to influence the prospective buyer. More often, however, 
propaganda is covert, and the intended victim is either completely 
unaware, or only vaguely aware, of the nature of the designs upon him. 
Propaganda is a characteristic manifestation of modern society. Prop- 
aganda is especially apparent in a mobile, secondary society, as compared 
to a stable, primary society. Public opinion, as we have suggested, is 
characteristic of societies in which the mores have lost much of their 
force, and behavior is controlled by less permanent agencies, Propaganda 
is one of the agencies that have taken over the role of social control from 
the mores. In a slower-moving and more traditional society, the behavior 
alternatives are comparatively limited. The individual may act either in 
accordance with the mores or outside of them. A dynamic society, on the 
other hand, offers a wide variety of behavior choices, These choices may 
range in scope from a brand of cigarettes to a social system. Propaganda 
is one of the devices whereby these choices are deliberately manipulated. 
The propagandist works primarily through the emotions, many of 
which are the same as those involved in the crowd. Hatred, fear, preju- 
dice, and intolerance are mobilized in pursuit of the ends of the person 
who disseminates the propaganda. The propagandist appeals to the sacred 
symbols of the group and, by manipulating them, molds public opinion 
in accordance with preconceived intentions. The leader of the acting 
crowd finds it easier to mobilize the group by appealing to the negative 
emotions of hatred and fear than to the positive emotions of love and 
cooperation. Similarly, the propagandist mobilizes the emotions of his 
public by exploiting some such negative attitudes or actions. The ends are 
of primary importance to the propagandist. ‘The means he uses are those 
that give results. He is interestéd in action, not in abstract morality. 
The propagandist appeals to the emotions through the manipulation of 
symbols. In so doing, he makes use of the tensions already present in the 
society. Our own society is marked by a number of tensions, and the 
manipulator has only to discover these situations and then exploit them. 
When Dr. Goebbels was directing his expert propaganda waves against 
this country, he was not obliged to invent issues about which he could 
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mobilize hatred and sedition, He merely had to exploit some of the 
situations already present in a dynamic society and inflame his audience 
accordingly, Anti-Semitism, racism, isolationism, and reaction were some 
of the explosive elements endemic in American society. When cleverly 
exploited by the appeal to the appropriate symbols, these and related 
themes were the basis for much organized and unorganized obstruction 
before and during World War II. The Nazis thus appealed to different 
hatreds on the part of different groups. In view of the hostilities and 
insecurities present in our society at that time, it is a credit to the good 
sense and leadership of the American people that they did not become 
more deeply involved in Nazi propaganda than they did. 

The propagandist must, in other words, work within the framework of 
existing social attitudes. Unlike many of the more transitory aspects of 
public opinion, the deep, underlying substructure of social attitudes is 
already present and is not substantially modified by propaganda. The 
propagandist does not seek, indeed, to change the basic tendencies of his 
audience; he is merely interested in directing these attitudes along pre- 
determined lines, The formation of social attitudes is a slow and gradual 
process, reflecting the experience of the individual all the way back to 
the parental family. Each society has its own set of prevailing attitudes, 
and propaganda must defer to them if it is to be successful. Public opinion 
is, as it were, merely the superstructure above the basic pattern of 
continuing attitudes, Propaganda seeks to stimulate these attitudes, but it 
cannot change them appreciably. 

The racist thus hardly needs to have his attitude of racial superiority 
enforced by propaganda. The anti-Semite has formed his own attitudes 
long before the propaganda begins to take effect. The acceptance of 
authoritarianism, for example, was implicit in the culture pattern of the 
German people long before Bismarck and Hitler. The centralization of 
authority in the German father has been important in this conditioning 
process. The German child has learned for generations to accept absolute 
authority both in the father and in the government. The German adult 
tends to find the equalitarian concepts of democracy difficult to under- 
stand, much Jess accept.*t In these and many related fields, the person 
who wishes to control public opinion and, ultimately, action, must adapt 
himself to the prevailing culture pattern. The existence of certain types 
of social attitudes makes his work easier for him. 

Like many allied forms of collective behavior, propaganda thrives in 
times of social unrest and mass insecurity. The outbreak of World War II 
found this country at the end of a decade of frustration and economic 
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insecurity such as it had never before experienced. The impact of the 
previous social changes upon the personalities of millions of persons had 
been very great, and the nation was still figuratively staggering from the 
shock of the depression. In the context of the broader social changes of 
recent decades, the technological and material elements of culture had 
been progressively outdistancing the group symbols and the social values 
for which they stood. The years since the end of World War II were 
equally productive of mass tensions and insecurities, despite the fact that 
the United States was one of the victors in the greatest war in history. 
Where large numbers of persons are deprived, for whatever reason, of the 
comforting reassurance of traditional behavior patterns, collective be- 
havior flourishes. Propaganda plays an important role in this behavior.”* 

Propaganda has a differential effect upon its listeners. The process of 
deliberate opinion-forming is, generally speaking, easier when the indi- 
vidual is highly prejudiced, comparatively uneducated, and personally 
frustrated. Even this generalization must be partially qualified, for the 
German people were perhaps the most literate nation in the world wien 
Hitler came to power. At the same time, however, they were both preju- — 
diced and frustrated, with the latter reaction deriving from such factors 
as their defeat in World War I and the subsequent ruinous inflation. 
Studies of the formation of public opinion in the United States, however, 
support the syndrome of low education, low intelligence, and high 
prejudice as unusually receptive to the machinations of the propagan- 
dist.** Those persons who are more highly educated, more intelligent (not 
necessarily the same thing), and comparatively unprejudiced tend to 
accept the status quo with greater equanimity. Like other forms of 
collective behavior, the public opinion manipulated by propaganda 
represents a departure from the conventional social order that is governed 
by the mores. Other things being equal, the groups most receptive to 
organized efforts to change the social structure tend to be those who are 
least adjusted thereto. 

In view of the comparative receptivity of his audience, the propagandist 
presents the issues in terms of black and white. Critical reflection is not 
encouraged, and propaganda presents the individual with predigested 
opinions. The careful presentation of symbols assists the average person 
to reach the desired conclusion. Given the basic attitudes, the propa- 
gandist provides the cue that will set them off in the direction of the ends 
toward which he is working. Appeals are couched in categorical terms, 
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and the successful propagandist leaves his audience with little personal 
choice, although he appears to be presenting both sides of the question. 
In this process, the ends of the propagandist are hidden and the emergent 
opinion is made to appear as the logical conclusion to a series of un- 
disputed propositions. 

Propaganda appeals to the ego-feelings of the persons to whom it is 
directed. The symbols of white supremacy are important elements in the 
personalities of white persons born in the deep South. Most persons have 
become emotionally involved with these symbols, and the latter have 
become central to their self-feelings. Hence an appeal to these symbols is 
in effect an appeal to the egos of the persons holding them. The average 
person is incapable of impartial consideration of the merits or demerits of 
these attitudes, because his own personality is so deeply involved. The 
individual who is induced to feel that white supremacy is threatened, 
either on a large scale or in an individual (and symbolic) situation, thus 
believes that his own personal integrity is similarly threatened. In some- 
what the same way, propaganda appeals to the ego-feelings of large 
masses of people holding attitudes on matters ranging from monogamous 
marriage to love of country. The more completely these ego-feelings are 
touched, the more successful is the propaganda, When persons are 
defending their own integrity, whether consciously or not, they can be 
easily manipulated. 

In peacetime, propaganda takes a number of forms and involves a 
variety of important group relationships. We cannot explore all the 
elements of propaganda, either in terms of subject matter or technique.** 
Propaganda is clearly apparent in the formation of public opinion, as 
denoting the opinions of large numbers of people toward basic public 
issues. Political parties make constant use of the techniques of propa- 
ganda, and a clever practitioner of this art is of incalculable worth to his 
party. Propaganda can apparently do little to sway the opinions of the 
stalwart supporter of either major party, who ordinarily votes on the 
basis of deeply engrained attitudes and sectional prejudices. 

For millions of independent voters, however, the appeals of the party- 
propaganda strategists are extremely important. Large numbers of such 
persons can apparently be induced to change their opinions and conse- 
quently their votes from one presidential election to the next. A com- 
bination of factors—the state of the business cycle, the volume of 
employment, the position of the nation in international affairs—sets the 
general tone for such changes in political opinion. The party propagandist, 

2 For an excellent general statement of the nature, functions, and role of 
propaganda, cf. Leonard W. Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda. New York: 
Henry Holt & Company, 1948. 
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no matter how astute, cannot buck the tide. But within limits set by the 
general trends, the opinions of many persons can apparently be directed 
toward predetermined political ends.*® 

Other fields of institutional relationships also have interested publics, 
in addition to the “general” political public. Persons with ulterior motives 
attempt to manipulate public opinion in such widely disparate fields as 
religion, medical care, taxation, social welfare, farm subsidies, prohibition, 
and the use of alcohol. The organizations identified with these efforts 
may sincerely identify their own welfare with that of the society as a 
whole and believe that their efforts are those of crusaders in the public 
interest. Others may sell their services to the highest bidders. In all forms 
of propaganda, whether dealing with the general public or special publics, 
the question of terminology is important. These efforts are usually termed 
“educational” in character, rather than propagandistic, since the latter 
term violates the traditional desire of the American people to make up 
their individual minds on important matters, Only in the governments of 
the old world, with their greater realism (or cynicism) toward human 
behavior, is propaganda usually labeled as such. 

The total character of modern war has made propaganda a vital 
weapon, used on both sides in the struggle between democracy and the 
various forms of totalitarianism. In an earlier day, war was fought with 
hand weapons by a small number of mercenary troops. The rise of the 
mass citizen-army, whether volunteer or conscripted, was first evident in 
revolutionary France. The increase in the technological and industrial 
complexity of war has meant that it now involves entire nations and 
groups of nations. Under these conditions, morale becomes an important 
concern, both that on the home front and that of the enemy. Hence, 
every effort is made by the belligerent nations, whether the war is “hot” 
or “cold,” to enlist the enthusiastic support of their own people and, if 
possible, to undermine the morale of the enemy, or potential enemy, 
people. 

The war of ideas is now fought for the minds of men and women in all 
parts of the world.’* It is fought with the most advanced technological 
devices of mass communication, as well as some of the oldest political 
techniques known to organized society. The attitudes of men are, in the 
last analysis, formed by the slow process of social living. The deliberate 
manipulation of public opinion must act upon the basis of these patterns. 
Building upon that foundation, however, the opinions of modern man 


20 Cf. Paul F, Lazarsfeld, The People’s Choice. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1944, 


x Cf. Wallace Carroll, Persuade or Perish. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1948. 
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can be directed and controlled to a degree never before believed pos- 
sible.** 
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The Nature of Social Movements 


Social movements are “collective enterprises to establish a new order of 
life.” * Social movements are attempts, more or less consciously conceived, 
to change the mores, In previous chapters, we have discussed such rep- 
resentative aspects of collective behavior as fashion, crowd behavior, mob 
activity, audience response, public opinion, and propaganda. Most of 
these forms of collective behavior operate within the framework of the 
mores, or at least are not openly opposed to them. In contrast, the social 
movement has as its fundamental end—however vaguely defined and 
executed—to change certain aspects of the mores and thereby modify 
the moral cohesion that holds a section of society together. 

The social movement ranges in extent from an effort to erect a new 
institutional structure (such as a religious sect) to an attempt to change 
the entire organization of society (as in a revolutionary movement). The 
social movement is built about a collective belief (ideology) and ulti- 
mately involves the overthrow of the former belief and the substitution 
of the new. In this chapter, we shall deal primarily with the broader 
forms of social movement, involving basic modifications in the organi- 
zation and structure of an entire society. These “grand” social movements 
by no means comprise all of the types subsumed under this general 
heading. Because of the importance of these movements in the contem- 
porary world, however, we shall devote our principal attention to them. 

We have suggested that contemporary society is marked by a high ratio 
of collective behavior, as compared to that which is socially defined and 
approved by the mores. This situation is especially true of social move- 
ments. The twentieth century has perhaps seen more social movements 


1 Herbert Blumer, “Collective Behavior,” in Robert E. Park (Editor), An Out- 


line of the Principles of Sociology, page 255. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1939, 
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than any other comparable period in history. Two world wars, massive 
revolutions in Russia and China, the spectacular rise and fall of fascism 
in Italy and nazism in Germany, the international struggle for power by 
the organized proletariat, the development of the labor movement, and 
the nationalist aspirations of formerly colonial peoples are all social 
movements on a large scale. Together, these movements doubtless have 
involved more people than were ever before aware of their changing 
destiny at any one time. To state the truism that modern society is 
dynamic is to indicate that, among other things, it is marked by extensive 
and powerful social movements. Our society cannot be fully understood 
without an understanding of the nature and role of these collective 
enterprises.” 

In our discussion of social movements, we shall deal with their typical 
or characteristic aspects, rather than with their particular historical 
aspects. The sociologist is concerned with the type rather than the indi- 
vidual event, with revolution in general rather than the Russian or 
Chinese Revolution in particular. Despite local variations, social move- 
ments have many things in common. They tend to arise under somewhat 
similar circumstances; they exhibit characteristic stages in their develop- 
ment; and their leadership has many traits in common. When faced with 
the same general conditions, man has a way of reacting according to 
certain broadly similar patterns. One such pattern is the social movement. 
We shall be here concerned primarily with those social movements that 
involve a large-scale modification of the mores, rather than with the more 
restricted enterprises involving the evolution of a new institution.® 

The social movement has its origins in times of social unrest, a charac- 
teristic that it shares with other forms of collective behavior. Large 
numbers of persons are dissatisfied with the social structure as it exists and 
are concerned with possible changes. The sanctions implicit in the mores 
have become weaker and the traditional institutions no longer retain 
their former hold. Large numbers of persons are unable to play the roles 
for which they have been trained, whereas others cannot attain the goals 
that they have been taught to expect as their right. Society rests upon a 
foundation of expected patterns of behavior, which most persons follow 
most of the time. In periods of social unrest, however, departures from 
these patterned expectations increase in number and severity. Men and 

2Cf. Rudolf Heberle, “Observations on the Sociology of Social Movements,” 
American Sociological Review, 14:346-357 (June, 1949). The writers are indebted 
to this perceptive article for many of the generalizations that follow. 

3 The specific literature on social movements is not large, although the related 
material is vast. Cf. Harry W. Laidler, Social-Economic Movements. New York: 
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women are looking for a change. They may not be aware of the nature 
(or even the existence) of these organized and conventional expectations; 
much less have they formulated any conscious plan of action to do away 
with them. But they are receptive to any social movement that promises 
a change in some of the old ways. 

Social movements are not restricted to a single nation, but may assume 
international and even world-wide ramifications. Indeed, internationalism 
has been a characteristic of many twentieth-century movements, in 
contrast to the nationalistic movements that marked the nineteenth 
century. The ancient and feudal world knew no national boundaries, 
properly speaking, and such movements as the Crusades were interna- 
tional enterprises in the most literal sense. Similarly, the religious move- 
ments of the Reformation spanned the boundaries of the emerging 
national states of that day. The rise of nationalism, however, epitomized 
by the emergence of France as the dominant state of the seventeenth 
century, set the pattern for subsequent nationalist movements. During the 
nineteenth century, the belligerent nationalism of Germany and the 
initial appearance of Italy as a national state were typical of many other 
social movements, both successful and abortive, of the period. 

The contemporary international social movement par excellence is 
revolutionary communism, with its calculated appeal to the “workers of 
the world” to unite and cast off their chains. The complexities of this 
explosive movement are so great that they cannot be considered here in 
any detail. Indeed, an entire library would not be sufficient to contain all 
the treatises that have been written on this subject in the past thirty years. 
We are here concerned with this movement as the most powerful single 
force of our day. In terms of the number of persons at least nominally 
under the red banner, there can be no doubt of its preéminence among 
contemporary social movements. Only when the teeming millions of China 
are added to those of European Russia, plus the considerable populations 
of the European satellite nations, can the scope of this movement in terms 
of human beings alone be fully understood. Faced with the threats to 
the democratic way of life implicit in this force, it behooves the student 
to understand the nature of social movements in general and the factors 
that tend to give rise thereto. 

Not all social movements, of course, are revolutionary. Many take a 
more moderate attitude toward social change and attempt to bring about 
reforms in the traditional social structure, rather than its complete over- 
throw. Such attempts often get out of hand, however, and go to lengths 
that their leaders neither anticipated nor sanctioned. The Reformation, 
for example, was never conceived by its founder as anything more than a 
“reform” of the structure of the Catholic Church, So strong were the 
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dynamic forces that Martin Luther set in motion, however, that his 
reform movement was terminated only by a complete break with the 
formerly monolithic structure of the Church and the formation of a new 
and opposing structure. Other movements may similarly seck a limited 
objective and become formalized into an entirely new structure once 
they have attained the objective. 

The social movement, as distinguished from other manifestations of 
collective behavior, is of comparatively long duration. The crowd and the 
mob usually have a very short span of existence and vanish into their 
component parts once their immediate objective has been reached. The 
social movement, on the other hand, requires a considerable period of 
time to accomplish its objective, which may involve changes in the mores, 
institutions, and other elements of the social structure. These changes 
cannot be accomplished overnight, for they affect the behavior patterns 
of large numbers of persons. For a revolutionary movement to be suc- 
cessful, for example, the habitual dependence of many persons on the 
institutions of the old order must undergo a slow and progressive modi- 
fication. In addition, recruits must be collected from the dissatisfied 
segments of the society, a mass following must be built up, and wide- 
spread propaganda work must be undertaken. 

Social movements are facilitated by what Blumer has felicitously called 
“cultural drifts.’ By this term, he refers to the widespread shifts in the 
attitudes of the people as to what their own status and role should be. 
Our own times have seen several such “‘drifts” that are too amorphous to 
be called social movements but nevertheless aid other such collective 
enterprises. Among these contemporary drifts are “the increased value of 
health, the belief in free education, the extension of the franchise, the 
emancipation of women, the increasing regard for children, and the 
increasing prestige of science.” * To this might be added a growing belief 
that the individual should seek happiness in this world, instead of placing 
all his reliance upon the next world. This growing secularism is one of 
the most important “cultural drifts” of our day, Many such social move- 
ments as the labor movement derive much of their emotional acceptance 


from this basic change in the social values. 


The Personnel of Social Movements 


The social movement is by definition a mass enterprise, involving large 
numbers of persons who have either real or supposed grievances against 
the status quo. These grievances may be limited in scope and may refer 
merely to individual institutional structures that are distasteful, annoying, 
or actively stultifying to certain groups. Other grievances may be more 
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general and reflect a change in mass attitudes toward the entire pattern 
of society. Most persons enlisted in a social movement would fall some- 
where between those dissatisfied with a single institution and those 
completely alienated from the existing society as a whole. These groups 
may spontaneously express their dissatisfaction, some symbolically by 
flouting the minor mores and others by words and actions subversive to 
the entire existing system. 

The rank and file of the social movement may be largely innocent of 
any more far-reaching purpose than expressing their own frustration. 
Coupled with this inchoate resentment, however, there gradually arises a 
feeling of interdependence among the members, a sense of participating 
in a common activity, or at least an identification arising from common 
suffering and privation. In other words: 


A sense of group identity and solidarity is required; only when the acting 
individuals have become aware of the fact that they have social sentiments and 
goals in common and when they think of themselves as being united with each 
other in action for a common goal do we acknowledge the existence of a social 
movement. 


Such a mutual identification is necessary for the success of the movement; 
large numbers of persons must feel that they are personally involved. 
Under these circumstances, a victory for the movement is a victory for the 
individual; a defeat is likewise a personal matter. 

Successful social movements therefore appeal to the ego-feelings of 
large numbers of persons. Such ego-involvements® do not reflect the 
rational conclusions as much as they do the resentments, frustrations, 
and insecurities of the members. The ideology of the social movement, as 
we shall see, contains rational appeals, which are worked out by the 
intellectuals attached to the movement. But these logical considerations 
are of relatively little importance to the mass of the members, who often 
do not know of the existence of these esoteric analyses and would not 
understand them if they did. The real incentives reflect times of social — 
disorganization, when many persons are unable to fill the roles expected 
of them and when there is consequent social unrest and insecurity.’ The 
organized labor movement that arose in the nineteenth century in Europe 
and in the twentieth century in America came out of the widespread 
social disorganization attending the Industrial Revolution. Millions of 
industrial workers were unable to maintain even the minimum standards 


5 Rudolf Heberle, “Observations on the Sociology of Social Movements,” op. 
cit., page 349, 
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of health and decency under the rapid and chaotic industrial growth of 
the past century. They furnished recruits for the international labor 
movement. 

When organized society seems to be collapsing on all sides, social unrest 
and mass resentment provide the personnel for social movements aimed 
at a drastic change in society. The Nazi movement in Germany arose 
during the decade following World War I, when millions of individuals 
had been wiped out by the postwar inflation. Many of these persons 
belonged to the middle classes, which had formerly been a bulwark of 
stability in the Reich. Furthermore, the national humiliation caused by 
the defeat in World War I involved the ego-feelings of the most chau- 
vinistic people in Europe. The economic depression, beginning in the 
final year of the decade of the 1920's, was a third major force that 
disorganized many of the social relationships of the old Germany. These 
factors, combined with the aggressive leadership of the emergent Nazi 
party, enlisted millions of dissatisfied, resentful, and insecure persons in 
one of the most devastating mass movements of all time.* 

Social movements must be considered within the framework of social 
stratification existing in the nation or areas involved. A social movement 
is not a class, but many of the appeals of such movements are directed 
along existing class lines. When a new movement can be integrated into 
a militantly class-conscious group already in existence, much of the 
preliminary work of organization and recruitment has already been done. 
The movement automatically takes over many of the slogans developed 
from class experience, and the class identity arising from common atti- 
tudes can be enlisted in the new cause. A social class is a group of persons 
with roughly similar attitudes toward the basic institutional patterns, 
which attitudes have arisen in the course of common experiences. A 
social movement, on the other hand, is a dynamic mass organization with 
a goal or purpose, however vaguely understood and defined. A social 
movement by its very nature affects the distribution of wealth or the 
traditional class alignments, and hence tends to be supported by those 
classes that stand to benefit by the change and to be opposed by those 
whose status is threatened, 

It has become customary in recent decades exclusively to associate the 
proletariat or industrial workers with social movements and to ignore the 
participation of other social classes. The rise of imperialistic Communism, 
with its mass support coming largely from the proletariat, has undoubtedly 
contributed to this viewpoint. The insecurities and frustrations of modern 
life are, it is true, strikingly pronounced for the urban industrial worker, 
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who is subject to periodic mass unemployment and who occupies an 
inferior status in the social structure. But this should not obscure the fact 
that other classes may be equally susceptible to the varied emotional 
appeals of social movements. 

The impoverished and resentful middle class of postwar Germany thus 
made up the bulk of the early Nazi movement, at a time when the 
organized industrial workers were resisting the National Socialists with 
all the means at their command. Similarly, in the United States, such a 
social movement as the Townsend Plan, which promised old age pensions, 
found its recruits largely among elderly and impoverished members of the 
lower middle class and among retired farmers, Furthermore, movements 
among the peasants of Europe and Asia have been known for centurics, 
and many far-reaching changes have been inaugurated by social enter- 
prises composed largely of dissatisfied elements of this class. The prole- 
tariat has no monopoly upon the personnel of the organized social 
movement. 

The social structure of the United States has not reached the strati- 
fication that centuries of settled existence have produced in Europe. 
Hence the relationship between social movements and social class is not 
so pronounced in this country, where the majority of persons identify 
themselves with the middle class, no matter what their actual economic 
or social status may be. Furthermore, the vast majority of Americans are 
satisfied with the economic system as it now exists, and hence have not 
been moved to associate themselves with social classes or social movements 
that stand for some alternative system. The labor movement in this coun- 
try has been marked by an essential conservatism, with all but a tiny 
fraction of its members wishing to maintain the present economic system. 

Revolutionary movements have, therefore, received short shrift among 
the masses of people in the United States. Other types of movements, such 
as those involving new religious sects, have on the other hand been con- 
spicuous, These movements have not questioned the basic framework of 
society, either in economic or religious terms. 

Social movements contribute to vertical social mobility and the forma- 
tion of new elites. The latter term refers to groups that occupy a superior 
status in society, either by virtue of birth or achievement, Many examples 
of the achievement of status occur in connection with social movements. 
Men who have spent their lives in the labor movement may thus occupy 
important positions in a labor government, as was the case in Great 
Britain immediately after World War II. Democratic governments in 
other parts of Western Europe saw other veterans of the labor movement 
come into positions of power, either through outright party majorities or 
as members of coalition governments. As the labor movement has become 
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increasingly complex and respectable, persons with a variety of talents 
have associated themselves with it. Lawyers, journalists, economists, and 
research workers have risen with the labor movement to new statuses in 
society, and have thereby formed a rising new elite.® 

The most spectacular example of the evolution. of new elites from social 
movements arises in connection with revolutionary movements. Here the 
rise in the social scale is often highly dramatic, as the new revolutionary 
elite may be recruited from persons who spent years of their lives as 
political prisoners or penniless exiles. The elite that emerged from the 
Russian Revolution comprised many such persons; Lenin and Trotsky 
spent long periods as exiles, and Stalin was a hunted fugitive within his 
own country. The Fascist movement in Italy and the Nazi movement in 
Germany similarly brought to the top new elite groups, largely recruited 
on the basis of traits that are not considered desirable in an ordered 
society. The concept of the elite is used here in the technical sense noted 
above, namely, as constituting a new group moving into positions of 
dominant or responsible social status. Such a use of the concept does not 
imply moral approval of the actions of these groups. 


Ideological Aspects of Social Movements 


Men who are associated in social movements or other forms of organ- 
ized group life over long periods of time tend to develop similar mental 
patterns toward their common concerns. Some of these patterns grow 
spontaneously out of the way of life, whereas others are deliberately 
inculeated by the broad educational agencies of the institution, social 
movement, or class. Each individual acquires many common viewpoints 
because of his participation in the activities of the group and his cor- 
responding status in the culture or subculture. The mental outlook of the 
urban industrial worker thus tends to have certain things in common with 
other urban industrial workers, both because of the specific activities that 
they perform and because of the status and role that they occupy in 
society. The inner world inevitably reflects to a certain extent the outer 
world in which the individual lives, with its definitions, designations of 
status, hopes, prejudices, aspirations, and dreams. The sum total of the 
elements in this intellectual world of a particular social group is known 


as its ideology. : 
The ideology of a social movement has been defined by Blumer in the 


following functional terms: 


.. . first, a statement of the objective, purpose, and premises of the move- 
ment; second, a body of criticism and condemnation of the existing structure 
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which the movement is attacking and seeking to change; third, a body of defense 
doctrine which serves as a justification of the movement and of its objectives; 
fourth, a body of belief dealing with policies, tactics, and practical operation of 
the movement; and, fifth, the myths of the movement.'? 


The concept of ideology is used in the present context in an equally in- 
clusive sense, and hence it involves such diverse intellectual products as 
stereotypes, slogans, clichés, and myths. These elements are of differing 
degrees of importance in the motivation of social movements, with the 
social myth constituting perhaps the most influential component of the 
ideological equipment of these collective enterprises. We shall therefore 
consider the nature and function of the myth in some detail below. We 
are interested here in indicating the inclusive use of the concept of 
ideology and its importance in stimulating and sustaining the social 
movement. 

The concept of the ideology is an outgrowth of the complex social 
structure of Western Europe and the class and social movements that have 
characterized the old world for generations. Philosophers and sociologists 
have applied themselves to the study of intellectual movements and the 
social context in which these movements take place. Intellectual products 
have been investigated in terms of the social status of the individual, as 
well as in terms of the content of his thought. Knowledge is seen to be a 
product of the social milieu of the thinker, especially in the social sciences. 
Persons who speculate on economic and political issues are found to be 
influenced, however subtly, by their social status and role, and this un- 
conscious bias must be considered in assessing the product of their 
thought. 

The concept of the ideology is an outgrowth of this study, which is 
known as the “Sociology of Knowledge.” The general implications of this 
study are: 


Opinions, propositions, and systems of ideas are not taken at their face value 
but are interpreted in the light of the life-situation of the one who expresses 
them. It signifies further that the specific character and life-situation, of the 
subject influence his opinions, perceptions, and interpretations. 


The ideology is a complex intellectual mélange, composed partly of 
rational conclusions and partly of emotions, dreams, and aspirations. The 
ideology of revolutionary communism comprises a mass of intellectual 
content ranging from statistical investigations of economic trends, through 
pscudo-scientific pronouncements on historical materialism, to outright 
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wish fulfillments about the elimination of all social classes and the ultimate 
triumph of the proletariat. 

The ideology of the labor movement contains many similar elements, 
reflecting the common social background of many members of the 
revolutionary and organized-labor groups. But there are also many 
differences, both in content and emphasis. We are not interested here so 
much in the content of the various ideologies as in indicating that these 
patterns of thought grow out of the life-situation of the persons who hold 
them. In short, there is a close and intimate relationship between the 
intellectual outlook and the position of the individual or group in the 
social structure. 

The ideology is composed of a number of representations of reality, 
which have been variously titled by different’ investigators. The best- 
known such ideological component is the stereotype. Walter Lippmann 
applied this term to the “pictures in our heads” by which we give meaning 
to the outside reality, but which may actually have little if any actual 
relationship thereto.!* Out of the group experience of the individual 
come these shorthand classifications, many of them denoting invidious 
comparison, Thus the Italian-American is called a “wop,” the Irish- 
American a “mick,” and the Negro a “nigger.” These symbols carry fixed 
meanings to the person using them and simplify his reactions to the 
persons or objects so designated. 

By the use of such devices as the stereotype, the person is able to 
categorize other persons or objects—that is, place them in categories that 
have been previously defined by the culture. When he sees a member of 
this categorized group, he responds to the group stereotype (the picture 
in his head) rather than to the other as an individual. Hence many 
persons respond to the stereotype of “nigger” when they see a member of 
the Negro race} only later, if at all, do they respond to him as an indi- 
vidual. 

The members of every social movement have a set of stereotypes in 
their ideological equipment that determine their reactions to other persons 
and groups, These pictures often involve three categories of individuals: 
(a) the members of the in-group, who are in the movement and hence 
are on the “right” side; (b) the members of the out-group, who are not 
in the movement and are definitely opposed to it; (c) the members of the 
general public, who have no interest one way or another in the move- 
ment and hence receive a neutral definition. When the social movement 
has revolutionary goals, these three groups are reduced to two. Most of 
the members of the conservative general public oppose the revolution and 


12 Walter Lippman, Public Opinion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1922. 
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hence become identified in the minds of the revolutionaries with the 
hostile out-group. 

The stereotypes of the workers held by members of the revolutionary 
movement therefore embody all the virtues of those who are entrusted 
with the fate of the new world in birth. The stereotypes of the capitalists 
or bourgeoisie are as derogatory as those of the workers are laudatory, 
and the class enemies are viewed as bigoted, reactionary, and selfish 
obstacles to progress. The relationship between these and other stereo- 
typed pictures on the one hand and the complex reality of human 
behavior on the other is often vague and tenuous. The important con- 
sideration, however, is not the scientific validity of these conceptions but 
their value as a unifying force. 

This type of ideological thinking is both easy and emotionally satisfying. 
It is by no means confined to the active personnel of social movements, 
but is also characteristic of the thinking of persons at all social levels. ‘The 
emotion generated among the members of an active social movement, 
however, especially encourages such thinking. These persons are involved 
in a conflict situation, where it is easy and pleasant to categorize the 
members of the out-group in the simple and emotion-freighted terms of 
the stereotype. The in-group situation gives rise to excesses of love and 
hatred, and these feeling-states are enhanced by stereotypes. The enemy 
is described in stereotypes that carry negative overtones, whereas the 
friend receives the laudatory slogans appropriate to his status. When the 
person is once identified, the stereotype does the rest and saves the trouble 
of further thinking. The initial identification is made, and the stereotype 
then fills in the picture. 

In common with other forms of ideological thinking, the stereotype is 
important not so much in terms of its scientific or logical validity as in 
terms of its reality in the minds of the persons who use it. If large numbers 
» of persons act as if the stereotype were an accurate picture of reality, then 
it is real for them. The criterion is whether action based upon the as- 
sumed validity of the picture is or is not forthcoming. The stereotype often 
reflects the wish fulfillments of social movements, and if people wish to 
believe it, no other claim is necessary. Persons who categorize the Negro 
with the contemptuous stereotype of “nigger” are frequently satisfying a 
deep-seated and largely subconscious personal insecurity by thus de- 
grading all members of the minority race. The need for raising their 
status in their own eyes may only be satisfied by lowering that of another 
group. The use of these stereotypes and the meaning placed upon them 
are both functions of the social position of the users, The scientific truth 
of stereotypes of racial superiority and inferiority is negligible. The 
important consideration is that they are believed. 
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The Myth and Social Movements 


The most important ideological element in the social movement is the 
myth. In common with the stereotype and other components of the 
ideology, the social myth is a picture of the world that has been inculcated 
in the individual by his society. In many respects, the correspondence with 
reality of this picture is irrelevant, as long as purposive action is stim- 
ulated. This does not mean that a complete gap between the mental 
picture and reality is possible; in that case, the individual may be con- 
sidered psychotic. The myth corresponds in certain respects to the world 
in which the individual lives. The myth deals with the great cosmic 
concerns of human life—with the relationship of man to his fellows and 
to God, with the beginning of the world and its possible future. Where 
the stereotype involves merely a segment of life, the myth involves the 
whole of life—or at least provides a meaningful foundation for it. Every 
society rests upon a substructure of myth, which provides the beliefs that 
hold it together. The two most prominent contemporary myths are 
democracy and communism. Social movements embody a myth that gives 
its members a goal. The world communist movement is motivated by 
such a pattern of myth. A new moyement can succeed only by displacing 
the former myth. Communism can succeed in the Western world only 
after replacing the myth of democracy. 

A social myth may be briefly described as the idea held by large 
numbers of persons of the society in which they live. The myth is at once 
an explanation, a justification, and a hope. It is an explanation of how 
things came to be, a justification of the way they are, and a hope for 
better times in the future. The function of the myth is to bring about the 
willing obedience of the individual to social welfare, to subordinate the 
person to the group, and to make sure that this subordination is willing. 
The myth contains the basic values of the society aad encompasses the 
central concepts of the major institutions. There is a rough (although far 
from exact) harmony between the elements of the myth and the in- 
stitutions of the family, church, and state. An essential consistency is 
maintained between the various ideological elements and the rest of the 
social structure if the society is in a state of organization. When the 
society becomes disorganized, the relationships between the institutions 
and the myth become inconsistent and strained. When the majority of the 
people have ceased to support (or at least tolerate) the reigning myth, 
revolution is imminent.* 

The Western world has seen several of these great, underlying ideas rise 

13 Cf. Francis Delaisi, Political Myths and Economic Realities. London: Noel 
Douglas, 1925. Much of the following discussion is based upon this original and 
stimulating analysis, 
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and fall as unifying ideological forces. The Polytheistic Myth of classical 
antiquity was based upon the conception that the society (of the Greeks 
and the early Romans) was dependent upon the good will of a hierarchy 
of gods, who dispensed good and evil in a capricious and human fashion. 
The Christian Myth was based upon the concepts of monotheism and 
personal salvation, and was the dominating idea of the Western world for 
a thousand years after the decline of polytheism. As a new social structure 
slowly arose upon the remnants of the Roman Empire, the Feudal Myth 
became the basis for life on this earth, and Christianity turned its attention 
more and more to the life hereafter. 

The Monarchical Myth accompanied the growing nationalism of 
Western Europe, and men began to look for aid and comfort to a divinely 
ordained King instead of to the feudal lord on the neighboring hill. The 
Democratic Myth has only recently become the common faith of a 
segment of mankind. The dignity of the individual and his inalienable 
right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” became a slogan to 
rally the common man to accept the challenge of governing himself." 
The twentieth century has seen the rise of the Fascist Myth and the 
Communist Myth, both appealing to millions of persons and backed by 
the explosive force of powerful nations. The first of these myths was 
overcome in World War II. The contest of the democratic world with 
the second myth is still in progress. 

The concept of the myth carries the connotation in common parlance 
of something that is fictitious, nonexistent, or false. The term is not used 
in this sense in the present context. The truth or falsity of the myth, either 
in terms of scientific validity or revealed faith, is not at issue. The im- 
portant consideration is the belief in the myth and in the explanation of 
the universe that it offers. If people believe in the divine right of kings, 
they can readily accept a social structure based upon this foundation. If 
they believe in the feudal system, with its elaborate hierarchy of personal 
relationships of dominance and subordination, they can easily adjust 
themselves to such a way of life. The majority seldom question the tenets 
of the myth. This is the way it has always been and, as far as they can 
see, always will be. Hence a given myth may or may not be demonstrably 
“true” or “false” on the basis of scientific proof. Such a criterion is 
nee unimportant. In the final analysis, the myth is based upon 
aith. 

The social myth is the ideological foundation for social action. In its 
essentials, the myth is a simple formulation of the existing social structure 
or the hopes and aspirations of a social movement toward a new order. 
The prevailing myth is accepted as true by most members of the society, 
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however much they may scoff at the myths of other societies and other 
times. The myth is phrased in such simple terms that everyone can 
understand its broad implications. Theorists may examine it minutely 
and argue about its abstruse implications and formulations, but its basis 
is something the common man can readily grasp. The myth gives the 
individual a reason for existence, an explanation of his place in the 
universe, and a hope for the future, cither in this world or the next. When 
the majority of persons believe in the myth, many aspects of formal social 
control are unnecessary. When the majority begin to lose faith in the 
myth, all the police in the world cannot permanently hold the tottering 
social structure together. 


The Life Cycle of the Myth 
The myth is a dynamic conception, in the sense that it changes with the 
basic forms of the social structure. The great myths of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages doubtless appeared as timeless and unchanging in their day, 
unless one happened to live during periods of transition from one myth 
to another. The myth of feudalism and that of the divine right of kings, 
for example, both formed the ideological basis for societies that lasted 
(apparently) unchanged for centuries. Today social change occurs more 
rapidly and the life cycle of the myth is considerably shorter. Living men 
have seen the rise, decline, and fall of entire myth structures (ites. 
fascism), something that would have been impossible in an earlier day. 
We may consider briefly some of the representative stages in the rise and 
fall of the social myth, as one great myth loses its hold upon the people 
and another arises about a new social movement. We shall deal here, as 
elsewhere in this chapter, with the major social myths that provide the 
basic sanctions for an entire society. 

1. The Birth of the Myth. The new myth is born amid the death pangs 
of the old. The social structure based upon the old myth no longer fulfills 
the functions that large numbers of persons think it should. Social unrest 
is widespread, and social movements are arising outside of the traditional 
social system. The new myth may be deliberately formulated by persons 
desiring a change, but in most cases it seems to be “in the air”—that is, 
present in inchoate but very real form in the culture. However vaguely 
or explicitly stated, the new myth gathers about it a spontaneous social 
movement, with its personnel largely composed of members of the under- 
privileged classes, the déclassés, the very young, and sometimes indi- 
viduals from the dominant classes. who, for varying reasons, seek a new 
way of life. The early Christian movement was composed largely of these 
groups, as they struggled to gain recognition in a dominant, although 

» declining, Roman Empire. The birth of the myth is ordinarily marked by 
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conflict, as the ruling authorities attempt to stamp out, by persecution 
and repression, the new movement that threatens the old order, 

2. The Triumph of the Myth. The triumph of the myth is marked by 
a new collective enthusiasm. The members of the victorious movement 
come to power and the masses are filled with a new zeal. They have 
seemingly gained a great victory, and the new myth promises much for 
themselves and their children. Carried along by the exaltation of the new 
democratic myth, the people of France threw back the professional armies 
of Europe and established the French Revolution as a working principle. 
Many internal struggles are temporarily halted and class antagonisms are 
momentarily fused in the common purpose. The victorious movement is 
often accompanied by the expansion of the nation, class, or international 
organization. This is the period of mass idealism, when hope for the 
future is unlimited and men are anxious to carry the word to other less 
fortunate persons across the frontiers of nations and continents. Fired 
with enthusiasm, they feel as if nothing could stop them. 

3. The Great Period of the Myth. There follows a great period of the 
myth, when all the elements of the social structure are in a state of 
equilibrium and the myth appears firmly established for all eternity. 
During these great periods, all the institutions of the society agree with 
the ideological pattern of the myth. The government is stable, the religion 
is firmly established, the arts and sciences flourish, and the myth provides 
a completely satisfactory explanation of the world for the masses. Such a 
period was the Age of Louis XIV in France, when the myth of absolute 
monarchy reached its supreme expression. The Age of the Antonines was 
the great period of the Roman Empire, when the Pax Romana embraced 
virtually the whole of the known world and the religious aspects of the 
myth were inseparably interrelated with the Roman government. By its 
very nature, however, this period cannot continue indefinitely, for it 
represents an equilibrium of moving forces. Sooner or later, the changing 
way of life will introduce ideas that conflict with the dogmas of the myth, 

4, The Decline of the Myth. This dynamic equilibrium eventually 
gives way before the decline of the old myth and the first faint stirrings 
of the new. This period is marked by a growing tendency to take the 
reigning myth less seriously and even to laugh at some of its more obvious 
absurdities. Dramatists and essayists may begin to mock at the myth, 
although this disbelief is at first confined to the intellectuals and does not 
penetrate to the masses. This is a period of widespread corruption, when 
unscrupulous persons attempt to gain control of the ruling machinery of 
the myth, whether governmental or religious, in pursuit of their own 
ends. Corruption is followed by attempts at reform, undertaken by earnest 
persons who do not question the myth but merely wish to remove its more 
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patent abuses. These attempts may be successful in temporarily bolstering 
the waning popular faith, but it is seldom possible to make changes that 
are sufficiently far-reaching to satisfy those who are completely dis- 
illusioned with the old myth. The myth has ceased to be a rallying cry for 
the masses, The collective belief has been shaken and the spell broken. 
Men have begun to look for salvation to other myths. 

5. The End of the Myth. The end of the myth comes slowly and 
gradually, even though a spectacular event may symbolize the collapse of 
the old order, The myth is so deeply engrained in the culture, however, 
that several generations must elapse before the mass belief is fully dis- 
pelled. The myth is embodied in the personalities of the members of each 
generation, who in turn hand it down to their children, The final period 
of the reigning myth is also marked by tolerance and skepticism, as men 
begin to lose faith in the ideological structure that has sustained them 
and many generations before them. Irreverent persons begin to examine 
the logical foundations of the myth and find many inconsistencies and 
absurdities, which they do not bother to conceal, Tolerance arises for 
other and rival myths, a sentiment that is conspicuous by its absence 
when the myth is at its height. Social movements spring up, based upon 
new myths, with new groups of followers who have fared badly under the 
old regime. The cycle begins again.” 

We have outlined the typical stages in the rise and fall of the great 
myth, with particular emphasis upon the role of the myth in motivating 
major social movements. This presentation has been artificially simplified, 
for human behavior does not occur in such neat and articulated stages. 
Furthermore, vestiges of one myth may remain long after the society has 
embraced another. Many of the ideas of feudalism linger on to this day 
in out-of-the-way corners of the old world. The myth of absolute mon- 
archy has clearly lost its hold on the majority of Europeans, but it took 
many generations before this myth ceased to be a vital force in the minds 
of men. We wish here to point out the role of the myth in the great social 
movements that have periodically agitated man and sustained him in his 
ordered social relationships. In a dynamic society, these interpretations 
have a shorter life cycle than in past centuries when existence was more 


leisurely, 


Revolution as a Social Movement 
Revolution is the collective action whereby a new myth violently replaces 
the old. In a revolution, the social movement that has been promoting 
the overthrow of the old order reaches fruition and a new elite comes to 
power. Revolution is a successful attempt to substitute one set of social 
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institutions for another, to establish a new pattern of sanctions on the 
ruins of the old. In Park’s words, “A revolution is a mass movement which 
seeks to change the mores by destroying the existing social order.” *° 
Whereas many other social movements attempt to reform the ruling 
myth and its accompanying social structure, the revolutionary movement 
attempts to overthrow it and substitute a new myth in its place. In the 
process, many of the mores are, it is true, rendered obsolete or abandoned 
completely. It is a mistake, however, to suggest that all or even most of 
the mores are fundamentally destroyed, even by so abrupt a change as 
revolution. In many respects, the mores continue as before, with changes 
here and there but with many of the old patterns remaining substantially 
the same. 

Revolution is an example of collective behavior par excellence. The 
French Revolution has for more than a century and a half constituted a 
convenient case study, and many of the generalizations about such action, 
including those concerning crowd and mob behavior, have been drawn 
from this well-documented source. In more recent years, the Ru:dan 
Reyolution has become a second major example of revolution, The on- 
temporary character of the Russian Revolution is both an incentive and 
a difficulty to scientific study. The motivation for study reflects the 
obvious importance of the Russian Revolution to the contemporary world. 
The difficulties arise from the related fact that this movement evokes such 
violent passions that it is hard to study it dispassionately and scientifically. 
Drawing largely from these French and Russian sources, but with supple- 
ments from other great social movements, a representative pattern of 
revolution has been worked out, indicating the typical stages. ‘The rise 
and fall of the myth is often a slow and gradual process. The revolution 
brings the new myth into power rapidly and violently. 

1. Preliminary Unrest.” The period immediately before a revolution- 
ary mass movement is marked, as might be expected, by large-scale social 
unrest, wherein the old myth is losing its popular support and the new 
one is gaining it. A variety of social tensions are generated under these 
conditions, involving such frustrations as hunger, inability to own prop- 
erty, loss of human life, lack of personal freedom, and absence of equality 
of opportunity.** 

2. The “Betrayal” of the Intellectuals. The intellectuals in the society 
have traditionally supported the ruling class and the reigning myth, in 


_%* Robert E, Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of So- 
ciology, page 934. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 

1? The following analysis follows closely the statement of L. P. Edwards, The 
Natural History of Revolution. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

18 Cf, Pitirim A. Sorokin, The Sociology of Revolution. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1925. 
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the name of which this class has acted. Long before the actual outbreak 
of the revolution, however, the intellectuals begin to sense the mortal 
weaknesses of the old myth and flock to the banners of the new. This 
change of allegiance is for the most part sincere, and many intellectuals 
lose their lives in the subsequent fighting for the new order. For some 
intellectuals, however, the action is marked by cynical and self-seeking 
motives in thus leaving a clearly sinking ship. Whatever the motives, this 
period is marked by a flood of pamphlets, books, plays, brochures, poems, 
and satires—all either critical of the old myth and the regime that 
embodies it or openly favoring the new. The intellectuals—from Voltaire 
to Trotsky—have thus exerted great influence in the formative stages of 
revolutionary movements. 

3. The Outbreak of the Revolution. The outbreak of the revolution 
often takes a symbolic form, That is, the beginning is marked by some 
symbolic gesture on the part of the revolutionary group, whether that 
gesture involves the Boston Tea Party or the storming of the Bastille. 
Both the tax on tea and the Bastille symbolized, each in its own fashion, 
the hated regime against which the revolutionaries were revolting. When 
the Bastille fell, the French people knew that the monarchy was no 
longer able to maintain order, for this was the prison in which the political 
enemies of the regime had traditionally been incarcerated.’ Such de- 
liberate and spectacular acts of violence against the old order tend, in 
retrospect at least, to emphasize that power has slipped from the hands 
of those who formerly held it. 

4. The Liberal Interlude. Immediately after the fall of the old regime, 
the revolutionary movement is often taken over by the liberal elements. 
These are the groups that are opposed to the former system, but at the 
same time are not completely committed to many of the radical changes 
implicit in the new myth. The liberals attempt to patch up many of the 
former institutional structures, without fully realizing that their efforts 
will please neither the conservatives of the old order nor the radicals of 
the new. The liberals wish to change the social structure in many respects 
and at the same time avoid the excesses of the extremists. As a result, 
however, the liberals end by pleasing neither faction and are eventually 
swept from power, either by the extremists of the Left (if the revolution is 
“successful”) or by the counter-revolutionaries of the Right (if the 
revolution is “unsuccessful”). The rule of the liberals is inevitably short. 

5. The Reign of Terror. As the revolutionary movement follows its 
relentless course, the liberals are succeeded by the radicals. The followers 
of Robespierre followed the moderates in France and the Bolsheviks 


19 At the time of its storming, the Bastille actually held very few political pris- 
oners, and had ceased to fulfill its function in any way but symbolically. 
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followed the Kerensky government in Russia. This period, furthermore, 
is marked by the efforts of the old regime to regain its power, often 
through civil war. In these struggles, the old regime attempts to enlist 
the support of similarly-minded groups in other countries. It is openly 
hinted that, if help is not forthcoming, the plague will spread and all 
other conservative governments will be in danger. To combat these 
counterrevolutionary movements, the radicals often embark upon a reign 
of terror, which is intended to frighten the wavering masses into sub- 
mission and stamp out the support, tacit or open, given to the supporters 
of the former government. The reign of terror, like the classic period of 
that name in the French Revolution, is accompanied by propaganda 
publicizing the dreadful fate overtaking all those who do not welcome 
the new order, _ 

6. The Establishment of the Revolution, The final stage in the cycle 
of the revolutionary movement is the emergence of the new social struc- 
ture, based upon the new myth.” The efforts of the revolutionary party 
have at this point been successful and the supporters of the old order 
have been banished, assimilated, or “liquidated.” This period is {ten 
accompanied by a widespread emotional letdown, marked by a partial 
return to many of the old ways because the people are tired of experi- 
mentation and wish temporarily to relax their heroic efforts. All great 
revolutionary movements have such periods of mass relapse, and wise 
leaders allow their followers to indulge in minor compromises that do not 
jeopardize the basic tenets of the revolution. After this temporary relax- 
ation, the leaders urge their followers to go forward once more. The new 
way of life must be built upon the ruins of the old. The new myth must 
urge the people on to greater, and still greater, achievements. 
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Institutions as Social Patterns 


Social institutions are patterns of behavior grouped about the central 
needs of human beings. In our analysis of social structure, we have 
considered the folkways, technicways, mores, roles, and other organized 
social expectations that arise out of daily life, take on varying degrees of 
social sanctity, and are transmitted in the social heritage. Some of these 
elements are free-floating, as it were, and apply to behavior only remotely 
related, if at all, to the central, recurrent needs of men in society. The 
majority of these elements of prescribed behavior, however, cluster about 
certain fundamental human needs and mutual obligations, which occur 
in all societies and which are necessary to ordered social life. These 
organized patterns of human behavior are the social institutions. 

The fundamental and recurrent institutional needs of all ordered 
societies are simple in theory and often extremely complex in practice. 
Eyery society, for example, requires some system of related practices for 
producing and distributing the goods and services necessary for physical 
survival. In societies such as our own, this system assumes a terrifying 
complexity, with industrial and financial ramifications that the average 
person cannot understand. Other societies have developed a comparatively 
simple economic structure, and, instead of concentrating most of their 
energies upon the production of goods and services, they turn the bulk of 
their attention to propitiating the supernatural forces that are presumed 
to govern every aspect of their lives. Still other societies have allowed the 
institutions of formal social control to proliferate to such a degree that 
the central government overshadows all other institutional activities. In 
all societies, the multifunctional institution of the family plays a central 
role, but even here the emphasis is subject to wide variations. A study of 
the institutions that are emphasized and those that are comparatively 
underemphasized in a society will throw considerable light upon the 
nature of that society. 

Social institutions are thus social patterns that establish the organized 
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behavior of human beings in the performance of basic social functions. 
These functions include the socially sanctioned birth of children, the 
socialization or training of children, earning a living, the propitiation of 
the supernatural powers, and the social control of the constituent mem- 
bers of the group. Other institutional functions arise in different societies, 
but these are the principal activities common to all organized groups. 
These institutional structures are connected in complex fashion through 
the roles that each individual plays in several institutional patterns. In 
composite form, social institutions comprise a considerable part (although 
by no means all) of a culture. One way by which we can study a com- 
munity or society is by studying its institutions. The studies of Middletown 
are the classic examples of sociological investigations employing the 
institutional frame of reference.* 

The central aspects of social institutions are the functions that they 
perform and the organized patterns of normative behavior established to 

‘carry out these functions. This conception of the institution has been 
embodied in the succinct definition offered many years ago by William 
Graham Sumner. In his Folkways, Sumner referred to an institution as 
“a concept .. . and a structure.” By the concept, he meant the “idea, 
notion, doctrine, interest,” that was at the basis of the institution and 
that was found in some form among all societies. The structure of the 
institution was, in Sumner’s words, “a framework, or apparatus, or 
perhaps only a number of functionaries set to cooperate in prescribed 
ways at a certain conjuncture.” * Concept and structure are parts of the 
functioning whole and the one cannot be separated from the other. The 
concepts of the basic institutions embody the purposes and goals of social 
life itself. The structures assume varied forms in different societies. 

The concept of the family, for example, is to provide a socially ac- 
ceptable framework for the conception, birth, and early training of 
children. The structure may range from the large consanguine organ- 
ization found among widely separated peoples to the small conjugal unit 
that we know. The concept of religion is to serve as the medium of contact 
between man and the supernatural, and its structure may range from the 
simple and spontaneous Christianity of the Apostles to the elaborate and 
practically continuous ceremonials of many contemporary preliterate 
peoples. The maintenance of at least a rudimentary form of order and 
control among men is the concept of government; the elaborate apparatus 
of the totalitarian state constitutes one type of structure and the informal 


* Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc., 1929; by the same authors, Middletown in Transition. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1937, 

2 William Graham Sumner, Folkways, page 53. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
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leadership of the primitive clan another. As an institutional agency en- 
trusted with the transmission of the social heritage, a university may vary 
in structure from the elaborate complex grouped about a series of Gothic 
quadrangles to Mark Hopkins on one end of a log and the student on the 
other. In each instance, the reciprocal and interrelated constituents of 
concept and structure are discernible in the total pattern of the institution. 

Social institutions differ in terms of the claims that they make upon the 
individual. Some institutions are involuntary in character, and the person 
belongs to them because he has no other choice. The parental family is the 
most obvious instance of the involuntary institution, for the child has no 
voice whatever in his participation therein. The church has many of the 
same characteristics in certain societies, and the individual is born, as it 
were, into a particular religious organization and seldom strays far from 
it. Economic institutions, on the other hand, have a voluntary character, 
and the individual is free (within limits) to choose the economic structure 
with which he will associate himself. He does not ordinarily, however, 
have the power to depart from the broad economic patterns of his society, 
in the sense of adopting primitive communism in a capitalistic society. 
Membership in a given nation is also largely involuntary, and the in- 
dividual has certain rights and obligations (the latter especially apparent 
in time of war) toward the state under whose flag he was born. The 
participation of the individual in the basic institutions of his society is 
thus, on the whole, more involuntary than voluntary. Most of his funda- 
mental institutional ties are determined by the accident of birth.* 

Social institutions have both collective and individual aspects. We have 
heretofore spoken largely in terms of the collective or superorganic aspects 
of the institution, by which we mean the organized pattern of belief and 
behavior that determines the general responses of all persons in a given 
culture. The collective aspects of the institution of the family, for example, 
are those normative folkways, mores, laws, and informal expectations that 
influence all members acting in this capacity in a particular society. 
These patterns are present in the culture and are handed on from 
generation to generation. They are not dependent upon any one family, 
although they obviously exist in the behavior of large numbers of indi- 
vidual families, These patterns are part of the personalities of all indi- 
viduals who act in the family setting. 

The collective aspects of the family thus continue, irrespective of what 
happens to any individual family. If all of these individual family units 
were wiped out, the institution would cease to exist. In like manner, the 
collective aspects of economic, religious, and political institutions go on, 


8 Everett C, Hughes, “Institutions,” in Robert E. Park (Editor), An Outline of 
the Principles of Sociology, page 320. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1939. 
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even though individual partnerships, corporations, churches, and admin- 
istrations come and go. In our consideration of social institutions, we 
must therefore remember that the term is used in both of these senses: 
(a) as referring to the general pattern of expectations determining the 
institutional behavior in a particular society; and (b) as referring to the 
individual groupings in which this behavior is (with variations) con- 
cretely embodied. In these reciprocal senses, we can understand both the 
superorganic character of the institutional patterns (which they share 
with all cultural phenomena) and also the prosaic but necessary fact the. 
these patterns act as social norms for tangible groups united in individuet 
units. 

The institutions of any society are connected in a close and inter- 
dependent pattern. Hence it is difficult to say that one institution is more 
important than another in bringing about the functioning of society. It is 
fashionable to state that the economic institutions are basic and that, 
without them, the society would soon collapse. By the same token, how- 
ever, a society without a functioning government would also be on the 
verge of collapse. Religious institutions provide a goal and a normative 
direction for the activities of the society, and without these shared 
meanings the society may not long endure. A functioning society thus 
needs all of the basic institutional patterns operating with at least a 
minimum of efficiency. Difficulties in one institution are reflected in the 
others, for the majority of persons participate in several of the basic 
patterns. This interdependence does not necessarily imply a complete 
harmony of institutional goals and purposes. Our society is far from being 
completely integrated in this respect. But a certain minimum of func- 
tional efficiency is necessary in the central institutions if the society is to 
carry on. 


Institutions and Personality 


Social institutions are the most important single group of agencies in the 
formation of personality. We have considered the social nature of per- 
sonality above, insofar as it reflects the various statuses and roles that the 
individual achieves or to which he is assigned. The majority of these 
elements are related to one or more social institutions, whether the 
parental family, the church, the school, or the state. Certain aspects of 
status and role, it is true, are only remotely related to social institutions. 
The elements of personality arising from the play group thus have only 
an indirect institutional connotation, as do many of the friendships that 
the person has as an adult. But the patterns of normative expectations 
comprising the institutions of any society have such an important overall 
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influence upon the personality that we can say that the latter is largely 
an institutional product. 

The individual is initially a functioning member of only one institution, 
the parental family, His first role in this capacity is that of helpless 
infant, who is fed, clothed, warmed, changed, and otherwise kept alive 
and reasonably comfortable by the activities of others who are performing 
their parental roles. The early language training, the initial experience in 
moral valuations, and, indeed, the culture as a whole is interpreted to the 
child in his role as a dependent member of the family, Many of the 
definitions of his culture are thus transmitted to him and become integral 
parts of his growing personality.* As he grows older, the other institutional 
patterns of his society begin to influence him. His personality gradually 
assumes other and more complex characteristics, until he becomes an 
adult whose personality structure is, in its essentials, substantially formed. 

The status of the growing child in each of these institutions will 
determine the roles that he plays in connection with them. These roles 
are reciprocal and carry with them expectations of what the person should 
do uncer certain circumstances and what attitudes he should take toward 
various recurrent situations. Rights and duties, obligations and perquisites 
work both ways; the individual is expected to make certain sacrifices for 
the institution, and in return he expects to receive certain tangible or 
intangible benefits. As he strives to fill his institutional roles, he follows 
the patterns prescribed for a good son, husband, father, grandfather, 
citizen, communicant, and the other galaxy of roles that he plays during 
his lifetime, Each of these roles carries elements that leave their imprint 
upon his plastic personality. Whether he serves the institution as client or 
functionary, whether he is worshipper or priest, citizen or elected rep- 
resentative, pupil or teacher, his personality tends to reflect the salient 
characteristics of his role.® : 

The emphasis placed upon the different institutional patterns in 
different cultures is important to the personality types found in these 
groupings. In our own society, economic institutions tend to dominate 
many phases of life that they do not affect in other cultures. Hence, the 
growing child is early aware of the expectations of a highly individualized, 
capitalistic economy, and his personality is modified accordingly. The boy 
soon learns that his most important adult role will be that of breadwinner 
and that his success will be judged largely in these terms. Hence his own 
responses tend to be directed toward economic ends to a greater extent 


4Cf. Robert F. Winch, “The Study of Personality in the Family Setting,” 
Social Forces, 28:310-316 (March, 1950). F es oe 
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than they would be in other societies, and his personality reflects these 
expectations. The temperamental qualities that lead to success in a 
competitive economic system are stressed to the relative exclusion of such 
traditionally Christian virtues as humility, poverty, and obedience. 

In the formation of personality, the institutional emphasis of a par- 
ticular society thus tends to bring out one aspect or related aspects of the 
infinitely complex range of patterns of behavior possible to the plastic 
individual at birth.’ We have suggested that culture acts upon personality 
in this way, but we must also indicate that the culture is interpreted to 
the individual largely through his institutional relationships. The roles 
that the individual assumes in the group are essentially institutional roles, 
in that they implicitly guide his behavior in his institutional capacit ’. 
These institutional norms do not, of course, set the tone of the personality 
absolutely, for fundamental genic differences also play an important role 
in this process. But the patterns of the major institutions, with the 
relative importance placed upon them, tend to set the general limits 
within which the personality develops. 

The qualities of personality that are most acceptable to the institutions 
of a given society are contained in the traditional lore of the institutions 
themselves. A venerable and powerful institution such as the Roman 
Catholic Church has definite patterns of behavior that are acceptable or 
desirable (as the case may be) in its members and functionaries, The 
faithful learn these patterns very early and attempt to govern their 
behavior accordingly, inasmuch as these admonitions and prohibitions 
carry both parental and divine sanctions. The growing child in a devout 
family tries to please his family and God by adhering to the beliefs and 
practices held out to him by the Church. Those boys and girls who early 
demonstrate a strong desire to become functionaries of the Church (i.e., 
as priests or nuns) are even more fully directed in the development of 
their personalities by the traditional values and practices of this ancient 
institution. 

The institutional patterns of a given society therefore tend to focus in 
the personalities of its members. Each personality is different for, in 
addition to his unique genic qualities, his exposure to the various in- 
stitutional pressures is also unique. Even the family environment of 
members of the same family differs, since the first-born does not have the 
same position as the second-born, and vice versa. The impact of the 
school, the church, the state, and the rest of the institutions also differs 
from one individual to another, although the general patterns are similar. 
It is only in this sense that we can speak of national “character” or 


6 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture, Chapter II, “The Diversity of Cultures.” 
New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1946. 
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national “personality,” since éach person in the national state has the 
same general pattern of institutional controls in his social environment. 
All Americans share certain institutional (and other cultural) influences, 
and hence hold many of the same values and have the same general 
outlook toward many important concerns. 

Personality is therefore the partial (not the complete) product of the 
institutional patterns of a society. The cumulative impact of the insti- 
tutional expectations upon the growing personality—especially those of 
the family—is such that they comprise by far the most important single 
group of influences in this respect. But the individual is also subject to 
various informal and noninstitutional elements in the culture, whose role 
is by no means negligible in forming his personality. The growing child is 
extremely vulnerable to the demands and taboos of his age group, whether 
in nursery school or in the adolescent gang. The inculcation of sexual 
attitudes in the adolescent male apparently derives more fully from the 
age group than from such traditional sources as the family or the church.” 
Delinquent attitudes and practices and the personality traits that accom- 
pany these antisocial patterns are also the product of influences that are 
basically noninstitutional in character.2 The delinquent group, indeed, 
runs counter to many of the institutional forces of the neighborhood in 
perpetuating such attitudes from one generation to the next. In this 
respect, the delinquent gang itself assumes some of the characteristics of 


an institution. 


Institutions and the Social Heritage 


Social institutions are the great conservers and transmitters of the social 
heritage. This function is a further outgrowth of their superorganic 
character, whereby their existence is independent of any individual or 
group of individuals. The pattern of ordered and reciprocal responses to 
recurrent life situations is the essential feature of the institution and is 
incorporated into the personalities of the growing members of each 
generation, These patterns live by and through these individual per- 
sonalities, in addition to their formal incorporation in the laws, codes, 
and archives of the institutions. The immortality of the pattern thus 
consists partially in the fact that all the members of a society do not die 
at the same time, and hence that there are members and functionaries to 
continue the institutional concepts and structures through the living stuff 
of their own personalities. The collective institutional pattern of the 
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family in our society is virtually immortal, whereas the life of an indi- 
vidual family is limited by that of its participants. The process of social 
change in the basic institutions may be fast or slow, depending upon the 
times and the institution. But no basic institutional pattern dies suddenly 
and completely unless the society as a whole dies with it. 

The process whereby institutions retain and transmit the social heritage 
is essentially the same as that by which the individual personality is 
formed in the institutional relationship. The child initially plays a role of 
general receptivity in the basic and multifunctional institution of the 
family, and in this way receives the largest share of the social heritage. 
In his initial helpless state, he cannot originate or innovate culture, but 
he can only be its recipient as it is passed on to him by his family. As he 
learns to adapt himself to the expectations of his mother, father, and 
siblings, he acquires many of the important elements of culture, which his 
elders have learned the same way in their time. In addition to the general 
patterns of his culture, he also learns the more specific patterns that 
pertain to the institution of the family, He learns how to be a good son, a 
good husband, and a good father, as the roles are defined in his society. 
He learns what is expected of him during the different stages of his life in 
the family. In societies where the family is large and multifunctional, 
these expectations are more complex and all-inclusive than in our own 
society, where the family is small and has lost many of its traditional 
functions to other institutions. These patterned expectations relating to 
his present and future role in the family institution become part of his 
personality. In this way, he is the personal conservator of an important 
part of the social heritage. 

Other institutions play a more specialized role in the preservation of 
the social heritage. The school is specifically oriented to this function, and 
the roles of pupil and teacher are the principal patterns in the formal 
transmission process. The teacher undergoes a period of specialized train- 
ing, wherein he or she incorporates a segment of the social heritage into 
his or her personal equipment. This preparation may range in content 
from the high degree of special knowledge acquired by the university 
professor to the broader and less highly specialized knowledge of the 
secondary- and primary-school teacher. The basic educational relationship 
is that of the teacher-pupil, with the former instructing the latter in the 
basic elements of the social heritage. The teacher is still the basic func- 
tionary in the educational process, however much the ancillary activities 
may have proliferated all along the line from the primary school to the 
university. 

The roles of teacher and pupil are dynamic and reciprocal. The con- 
cept of the educational institution is the transmission of the social heritage 
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to the members of the new generation. The status of the pupil, from the 
days of Shakespeare’s whining schoolboy to the present, has been marked 
with unwillingness on the part of the younger generation to receive the 
proportion of the social heritage that their elders have considered im- 
portant. In our own society, those elements of the social heritage con- 
sidered important in earning a living are more eagerly received than 
those that do not have the same direct utilitarian appeal. Each culture 
stresses some elements at the expense of others, thereby determining 
within broad limits the traits that are most readily transmitted, The role 
of the student is to learn, however much he may disguise and ignore it. 
Next to the family, the school is the most important institutional mech- 
anism engaged in preserving and handing on the knowledge, skills, and 
techniques of the culture. 

The church is also an important educational institution, even after 
many of these activities have been assumed by the school. Acting in close 
collaboration with the family, the church was once the only other major 
institution to transmit the social heritage. For centuries, the church was 
the sole repository for such sacred and secular knowledge as there was, 
except for the body of skills, folkways, and mores handed down through 
the family. Much of the knowledge of the religious institutions was 
incorporated in the intellectual equipment of the clerical functionaries, 
who Icarned it by word of mouth and transmitted it by the same means. 
During the centuries of the Dark Ages, the light of learning was kept 
burning, albeit dimly, in the religious institutions of Western Europe. In 
the centuries since the Reformation, learning has only gradually become 
secularized and taken over from the church by the school, 

In the field of sacred learning, the educational and transmissive function 
is still retained by the church. The long and rigorous training given by 
the Roman Catholic Church to its prospective functionaries is the most 
impressive example of this transmissive role. The ceremonies, the symbol- 
ism, and the ritual of the church are learned by young men who begin 
the study for a spiritual career. They embody this fund of knowledge in 
their own personalities and in turn hand it down to their successors. This 
is an essential feature of the educational process in the religious insti- 
tution—the transmission of the sacred heritage by word of mouth, study, 
and precept. The very life of the institution depends upon the continuity 
of the generations, with each slowly taking its responsible part and 
gradually handing its accumulated knowledge on to the next. 

In their educational roles, the various institutions are thus closely 
interconnected, and the family, the school, and the church supplement 
cach other in many of their activities. Many of the general religious 
beliefs and practices are handed on through the family, rather than 
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through the church, although even here the parents and the Sunday 
school combine in perpetuating the central elements of the Christian 
creed, Similarly, the family and the school work together on many aspects 
of the social heritage, with children from literate and bookish families 
often tending to be more receptive to education than those from families 
with a lower level of educational attainment. The most important vehicle 
for the transmission of the social heritage, the language, tends strongly to 
reflect the family background, and facility of language and general 
degree of articulateness is an expression of the family milieu. The social 
heritage, as it is embodied in the personal background of each member of 
the society, reflects the combined transmissive activities of the entire 
pattern of institutions. 

The process of transmission through the institutional agencies is, finally, 
an intensely human activity, which means that the cultural elements are 
modified, however slightly, in the act. Each individual in his institutional 
role places his own stamp upon the pattern as he hands it on to the next 
person, no matter how hard he may try to transmit it without modi- 
fication. Each family has its own peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of 
language and behavior, whereby the general social heritage is modified. 
Each teacher or minister performs his institutional role in a unique 
fashion and thereby modifies his particular part of the social heritage. In 
this way, the institutional relationship involves change as well as preser- 
vation and transmission, as the human functionaries carry out their roles 
as best they can in their fallible human fashion, 


Institutions and Social Control 


Thstitutions are the most important agencies through which the sanctions 
of the society are brought to bear on the individual. This is equivalent to 
saying that institutions play a central part in the process of social control, 
whereby the actions (and more especially the attitudes) of human beings 
are determined by indoctrinated definitions of the situation. Much of the 
morality of a society is embodied in its institutional patterns, and the 
family, the school, the church, the state, and the economic institutions all 
contribute to the inculcation of these definitions in the impressionable 
young. Some of the folkways, mores, laws, and other patterns of social 
control are enforced through group relationships that are noninstitutional 
in character. But most of the controls that deal with the basic concerns 
of life are transmitted through the social institutions. 

Social institutions are thus essentially normative in character. This 
means that they embody many of the basic social norms, by which the 
conduct of the individual is judged and blame or praise bestowed. The 
latter process is by no means deliberate on the part of the members of the 
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institution. The expectations carry with them the elements of moral 
judgment, and the individual accepts these judgments without question. 
In the institution, these expectations are clustered about its central 
function, so that many (but not all) of the activities directly connected 
with the institution “automatically” have strong value judgments attached 
to them, Implicit in the roles of the members of the family are powerful 
emotions and standards of right and wrong. The prescribed behavior of 
the father, mother, husband, or wife controls the persons fulfilling these ~ 
roles by evoking the positive and negative sanctions of the society. In the 
same general fashion, each institution is the center of a large and complex 
cluster of social norms.® 

Social control assumes two general forms, depending upon the manner 
in which attitudes and behavior are defined and modified. These forms 
have been variously termed informal and formal, primary and secondary, 
or internal and external. These sets of terms are by no means synonymous, 
but they do contain many similarities, so that we can cover many of the 
important characteristics of them all in one dichotomy. Hence we shall 
consider the institutional controls under the heading of informal and 
formal controls. 

1. Informal Controls. Informal controls are best exemplified by those 
of the family or other primary institutional relationship. Many of the 
basic folkways and mores are mediated informally through the family. In 
the process of learning the sanctions of his society, the individual is thus 
subjected to informal social controls. This process of learning and control 
is for the most part tacitly relegated to the family in our society, and the 
average person would hesitate before attempting to teach the child of 
another the fundamental responses of our society. So complete is the 
family domination of this function that the child reared in an institution 
is seriously handicapped because he has no loving parents and siblings to 
impart the folkways and mores to him in his formative years. These 
sanctions are positive or negative patterns of behavior that are called out 
and rewarded or inhibited and punished by the group. 

The informal sanctions of the society are thus mainly transmitted 
through the family, whence they become internalized in the personality. 
The child initially learns these sanctions by the example or admonition of 
his parents, He does certain things and refrains from doing others because 
his mother and father are at hand to direct his conduct and punish or 
reward his resulting actions. He is told to do certain things and not to do 
other things by his parents acting directly upon him. His early actions 
may be controlled by punishment and the threat thereof or by love and 
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the threat to withdraw that love; ° but in either event his basic definitions 
are made by the immediate family. In our society, these definitions 
usually rest with the mother more than with the father, and the child 
grows up in a morality largely interpreted through the mother. As a 
result, he tends to relate the good and the moral to his mother in par- 
ticular and to women in general, rather than to the male sex." 

The informal social controls exerted by the members (especially the 
female members) of the family become so much a part of the personality 
that they finally do not require the presence of the loved (or feared) 
parent to evoke them. The positive and negative sanctions of the group, 
interpreted through the parents, become the conscience (the Freudian 
super-ego) of the individual as he grows older. He does not require the 
physical presence of his mother to feel that a proposed course of action is 
contrary to the mores. If he has committed an act defined as a sin, his 
conscience takes the place of the disapproving parent. He can never 
escape his conscience, and hence this form of control is the most rigorous 
possible to the human being, productive of the greatest happiness and 
unhappiness alike. The informal institutional controls of the society, 
operating largely through the family, become so completely a part of the 
personality that the individual judges himself. His conscience is the voice 
of society. 

The family has traditionally worked closely with the church in informal 
social control, Spiritual and ethical values were formerly the sole concern 
of the church, whose definitions of morality were the prevailing—and, 
indeed, the only—ones. The secularization of much of the Western world 
has decreased this role of the church, and many ethical judgments now 
have other than religious sanctions. The social controls implicit in the 
Christian ideology, however, are still basic to our society, either as ideal 
or actual standards of conduct. The child learns these moral standards in 
his relationships to the church, and they become internalized in his 
personality in much the same way as those sanctions imparted by the 
family. Christian conceptions of sexual sin form an integral part of the 
super-ego and the person judges himself by Christian standards, thereby 
exerting an informal social control over his own thoughts and actions. 
The sensé of sin may not be so pervasive as it was in an earlier Age of 
Faith, but it is still a powerful force in controlling human behavior. 

2. Formal Controls. Formal institutional controls are most clearly 
illustrated by statutes enacted by national states and enforced by their 
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full police power. We have considered in an earlier chapter the nature 
of the sanctions of the law, by which the individual is directly constrained 
from taking any action that the state judges contrary to the welfare of the 
group as a whole. Such controls often become extremely rigorous. The 
functionaries of the state consider this institution an end in itself, to be 
protected against all real or possible dangers, thereby ignoring the fact 
that the function of the state is presumably to advance the general wel- 
fare. Especially in time of warfare, when the state is threatened by 
aggression from without, actions aiding and comforting the enemy 
(treason) invoke the gravest possible sanctions (death). Under many 
conditions of modern life, the control exerted by the state over the actions 
(and sometimes the thoughts) of its citizens approaches an absoluteness 
that would have been considered neither possible nor desirable in an 
earlier day. 

Many of the formal controls of the state are merely codified mores, 
customs that have gained the implicit sanction of the group over a long 
period and that are finally written down and given the explicit sanction 
of the governing body. Many crimes against both person and property 
fall in this category, and the state has merely assumed formal jurisdiction 
over its members in these respects. Human life is a basic value and murder 
is a threat to that value, whether the behavior is forbidden by law or not. 
Property ranks high among the hierarchy of values in our society and 
theft constitutes an offense against that society, no matter what the formal 
character of the law. Other statutes, however, do not have the traditional 
sanction of the mores and hence are more difficult to enforce. ‘The erst- 
while constitutional amendment prohibiting the sale of alcoholic beverages 
was an example of such a misguided attempt at social control. 

Other institutions exert other formal controls over the individual. The 
Catholic Church, for example, has a variety of formal controls over its 
members, of which the most authoritative bear the prestige of the Pope 
himself. In fields involving the relationship of the Church to education, 
marriage, the family, and other matters concerned with faith and morals, 
the control of the institution is, in theory at least, absolute, Other insti- 
tutional controls of the Church are derived from precedent and hence do 
not partake of the formality of a papal encyclical, or similar pronounce- 
ment, As the most venerable and powerful sacred institution in our 
society, the Church views its role in terms of eternity, and its controls are 
based upon more long-range considerations than those of other insti- 
tutions. The social control of the Church is exerted through its function- 
aries in their institutional roles, not in their individual capacities. The 
Pope speaks through his holy office, and the other members of the hier- 
archy likewise act in their institutional capacities, rather than as fallible 
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human beings. In this way, the immortality of the institution is clearly 
indicated. A 

The organized pattern of ethics of a group of persons engaged in a 
professional activity offers another example of institutional control. The 
medical profession, for example, has evolved an elaborate code that 
controls many of the activities of its members, while acting in their 
professional capacities. These ethical standards are not the work of any 
one man or any one group of men, but represent the accumulation of 
Many men, performing the same skilled activity over an extended period. 
Some of these codes are formal, and the individual doctor may be subject 
to the professional reprimands of his peers. Other controls are informal 
and unwritten, and the neophyte doctor learns them in the course of his 
education for the profession. Some professions are firmly established in 
the public mind as institutional groups with their distinctive codes and 
practices, whereas others are still in the process of becoming professions. 
The older the profession and the higher the degree of training and skill 
required, the more powerful and pervasive are the professional controls.** 

The controls exerted by educational institutions are very real and 
tangible to the majority of persons who are reading this book. Many of 
these educational controls are embodied in the rules and regulations 
regarding personal behavior, number of credits required for graduation, 
and the like. Such controls are enforced by the teaching and adminis- 
trative personnel in their institutional roles. Other controls are less formal 
and embody many of the values of undergraduate life, such as personal 
popularity and athletic success. These informal traditions are relatively 
ephemeral, but they are still independent of the individual undergraduate 
or college class. Handed down from one generation to the next, they often 
control the thoughts and actions of the members of the college community 
more effectively than the formal rules and regulations of the institution. 


Institutions and Social Change 


As patterned forms of behavior, social institutions are more resistant to 
social change than behavior where such uniformity and regularity do not 
apply. Institutional behavior is by definition behavior invested with social 
sanctions and structures to carry out these sanctions. It is natural that 
behavior of this kind would be more resistant to social change than 
behavior that has neither sanctions nor structures. The endless procession 
of adolescent dress fads is an example of activity that has few if any 
institutional implications and is correspondingly fleeting in its existence. 
The pattern of expectations concerning premarital sexual behavior, on 


12 Everett C. Hughes, of. cit., pages 334ff. 
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the other hand, has had strong institutional sanctions from both the 


family and the church for hundreds of years, Hence the one changes 
much more rapidly than the other. 
In the field of business activity, striking differences exist between 


behavior which has become institutionalized and that which is so new 
that no such institutionalization has grown up. Banking, for example, is 
an economic activity that is highly institutionalized, with a long history 


of enterprise going back into the past. Such economic activities as the 
manufacture of clothing or the sale of entertainment, on the other hand, 
are comparatively new on their present large scale, and changes take 


place there more rapidly than in the more traditional forms of enterprise. 
An important element in the preéminence of American industry in many 
large-scale operations is the fact that the new world was not encumbered 
with so many traditional practices in business and the social structure as 
was the old world. Hence business and industry in America could start 
from scratch and profit from many of the new techniques of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and subsequent technological innovations. 

Individual institutions are continually being born and dying in a 
dynamic society. The life of the individual conjugal family is dependent 
upon the maintenance of the marital relationship between two persons, 
which relationship may be terminated by desertion, divorce, or death. 
Individual business enterprises are founded by the thousands every year 
and expire in somewhat the same volume. Individual religious setts are 
always going through various stages in the life cycle from birth to death, 
even though the great religious denominations are virtually immortal. In 
the face of the exigencies of modern life, therefore, the life of individual 
examples of the major institutions is often transitory. The major insti- 
tutional patterns themselves, however, are maintained from generation to 
generation, often with many modifications, it is true, but with their 
essential features essentially unchanged. Social institutions are thus, by 
their very nature, conservative elements in the social structure. They tend 
to hold firmly to the patterned behavior of the past and to resist basic 
modifications therein. 

Social institutions are rooted in society as it now exists, not as it may 
conceivably exist in the future. Although all organized societies require 
some form of institutionalized family, church, government, and economic 
behavior, there is no inherent reason why one form must continue 
permanently, even after it has outlived its usefulness. Periods of social 
revolution, as we have seen, are characterized by abrupt shifts in the 
power of some institutions and the rise of others. The French Revolution, 
for example, was marked by the overthrow of much of the secular power 
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of the Catholic Church, a change from which the Church has never 
subsequently recovered in France. 

The Russian Revolution saw the destruction of a particular set of 
political institutions which have never been reconstituted. This epochal 
social upheaval even threatened to bring about basic changes in the 
structure of the Russian family. So firmly was this institutional pattern 
imbedded in the personalities of the Russian people, however, that drastic 
changes were eventually abandoned and the family remained substantially 
as it was before the revolution, Although great individual institutional 
patterns seem to be immortal, therefore, this is not the case. Even the 
Roman Empire ultimately collapsed and fell into the ruins of the Dark 
Ages. 

The reaction of individual institutions against violent social change is 
perhaps the most obvious form that conservatism may assume. The life of 
the institution and the livelihood of its members depend (or seem to 
depend) upon the maintenance of the status quo, and any threat thereto 
is construed as a threat both to the institution and to the personalities 
of its members and functionaries. Similarly, the clergy of a particular 
church will tenaciously attempt to continue the existence of their own 
institution. One element in the attitude toward social change of the 
members of many powerful institutions is thus a kind of reasoned con- 
servatism. They are convinced (rightly or wrongly) that their best interests 
require the maintenance of a given institution or set of institutional 
patterns. Accordingly, they resist social change with all the resources at 
their command, 

Far more important in the institutional reaction toward social change, 
however, is the unthinking conservatism that reflects the very nature of 
the institutional process. Here the members of the family, church, or 
business tend to reject social change because of the possible indirect 
threat to their own personal integrity. This reaction is a result of the 
institutional role in the transmission of the social heritage, wherein the 
cultural patterns and expectations become part of the personality. Each 
person holds a part of the social heritage in his own personality and the 
form this fragment takes is largely determined by the institutional stamp. 
The pattern of rituals, symbolism, ceremonies, and beliefs of the Catholic 
Church constitutes an important part of the personalities of its members 
and priests. The ways of other institutions are similarly invested with 
rightness for the majority of persons who have learned them during their 
formative years. By presenting to its members an established pattern of 
belief and behavior, the social institution acts as a conservative force. 

The degree of conservatism and resistance to social change varies 
between individual institutions and between different types of institutions. 
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Institutions embodying the sacred patterns of family and church tend to 
be more resistant to social change than those of a more secular character. 
Institutional patterns erected about many of the processes of making a 
living may be less invested with traditional sanctions and hence more 
receptive to Innovation than those of family and church. The many 
secular institutions of the modern world—such as social welfare, business, 
and recreation—therefore ordinarily do not play the same conservative 
role as the more sacred structures. Societies with a predominance of 
secular patterns are by their very nature more dynamic and open to 
change than those in which the sacred institutions are dominant. 

The societies of northern and western Europe have long been charac- 
terized by a relatively rapid rate of social change, as contrasted with 
those of southern Europe. Protestantism, Capitalism, and Democracy are 
all secular influences, and the societies where these influences predom- 
inate are also those in which the sacred institutions of family and church 
are comparatively less tenacious.!* The American culture pattern was 
strongly tinged with these secular influences when it was brought to this 
country by the Anglo-Saxon colonists. An open continent, unrivaled 
natural resources, and a moying frontier combined with the secular 
patterns of Protestantism and the rest to make the institutional structure 
of this country one of comparative fluidity. Even in such traditional 
relationships as the family and the church, American culture has been 
receptive to experimentation and innovation, Traditionalism in most 
institutional fields has therefore been less powerful than in many other 
societies, From the family to the factory, social institutions in this country 
have been in a constant state of change. 
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Institutions 


The Nature of the Community 


The community has been called a “constellation” of institutions* These 
organized social patterns tend to form clusters wherever groups of people 
gather, more or less permanently, in a given geographical area. This area 
may be as small and sparsely populated as the rural hamlet or it may be 
as large and thickly peopled as the metropolitan area. In each case, 
however, there is a constellation of basic institutions occupying a definite 
physical space, and a corresponding identification of the persons with 
that constellation, The community is characterized by a degree of aware- 
ness on the part of its members that they belong to a given social entity, 
as well as to the larger society. These essential elements—the geographical 
and the psychological—are contained in the definition offered by Wirth. 
He suggests: 


A territorial base, distribution in space of men, institutions, and activities, 
close living together on the basis of kinship and organic independence, and a 
common life based upon the mutual correspondence of interests tend to charac- 
terize a community.? 


The essential institutional patterns are an important constituent of the 
community. A mere agglomeration of persons living near a large city, in 
which the majority of the men work and which contains most of the 
ordered life of the group, is not a true community, despite a high density 
of population. The country store, the school, the church, the office of the 
town clerk, and a few other institutional representatives, on the other 
hand, signify the presence of a true community, even though the pop- 
ulation density is only a few persons per square mile. The presence of 


ke Robert E, Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of So- 
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common interests is demonstrated in the true community by a handful of 
social institutions, whereas the lack of such institutions suggests that mere 
concentration, however dense, does not constitute a complete community 
entity. The study of these community groupings has been based on a 
variety of points of view; some concentrate upon the ecological approach, 
others on the social structural point of view, and still others emphasize 
the different types of communities and the residents therein.’ Whatever 
the approach, however, the true community is widely recognized as 
comprising a geographical base and a socio-psychological sense of par- 
ticipation. 

The physical distribution of the institutions in the community con- 
stitutes perhaps their most obvious characteristic. We shall examine this 
distribution in the following chapter, and will there indicate the basic 
forces that bring it about. Suffice it to indicate here that homes, schools, 
churches, business houses, government buildings, and recreational centers 
are not distributed haphazardly, but assume a rough pattern, even though 
not a deliberate one. In this chapter, we are interested not so much in 
the spatial distribution of the institutions of the community as we are in 
its general characteristics. 

The sense of identity between the members of the community is an 
important consideration, The individual tends to feel this corporate 
identity more strongly if all of his institutional relationships occur in a 
small community cluster, marked by primary rather than by secondary 
ties. The person who has been born and reared in a small, self-contained 
community often identifies himself with its families, schools, churches, 
and stores to a greater extent than one who is brought up in the more 
impersonal atmosphere of the large city. Hence the boy from the small 
town identifies himself nostalgically with the local school, bank, store, 
and church all his life, no matter how far away he may live as an adult. 
He also has a feeling for the place as such, in addition to his identi- 
fication with its constituent institutions. The sense of community is thus 
a sense of identification with the entire pattern of life that evolves in and 
around a given geographical area. 

In the United States, the prevailing pattern has until recently been one 
of rural communities and small towns, as contrasted to the situation in 
the European countries where the urban identification has been stronger. 
Many of the value judgments of our culture are thus weighted on the 
side of the rural and small-town pattern, as opposed to that of the large 
city. The small town is alleged to be socially and morally more desirable 
than the metropolis, which is widely viewed as the center of many ob- 


2 Cf. August B. Hollingshead, “Community Research: Development and Pres- 
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jectionable social characteristics. The rise of the metropolitan community 
and the gradual extinction of the rural traditions are considered un- 
desirable by many persons. Many social problems center in the city (or 
are popularly believed to do so) and the urban trend is itself defined as 
a social problem. 

The community may be distinguished from the society in terms of 
immediate identity of interests. The society is the larger entity and refers 
to the entire group of persons with common interests and cultural 
characteristics, The rise of the national state has meant that, for all 
practical purposes, the society is conceived of in terms of the state. Hence 
American society is viewed as coterminous with the territory under the 
jurisdiction and effective control of the United States Government and 
participating in the pattern of American culture. This society is com- 
posed of thousands of individual communities, ranging in size from the 
smallest hamlet to New York City. All the members of the larger society, 
it is true, have certain common interests, which become of vital concern 
in time of war. Many of the interests that bind the members of the 
community together are of a purely local character and arise from the 
fact that they share the institutional (and noninstitutional) concerns of 
a specified area, 

The different types of interests that unite the members of the com- 
munity and those that concern the members of the larger society may be 
illustrated by the items that appear in the local newspaper. Most of the 
news items deal with matters that are of interest only to persons in their 
roles as members of the community. “Personal” news is naturally restricted 
to the circle of those who know the individuals concerned, or at least 
know persons who know them, except for those “celebrities” whose 
activities are chronicled in the gossip columns of the metropolitan papers. 
The local paper also contains much news of the local institutions— 
businesses, churches, schools, and government—where the identification 
comes from experience in the same restricted community area. At the 
same time, the local newspaper contains news of national and inter- 
national import, in which all the members of the larger society are 
presumably concerned, ~ 

The secular trend is clearly in the direction of a greater participation 
of the individual in the activities of the society, as distinguished from 
those of the community, The increase in means of transportation and 
Communication is gradually enlarging the horizon of the average person 
in this country, although the outlook of the majority of people through- 
out the world is still limited to the local village. Some persons even look 
hopefully to a day when the Great Society will become a reality, when 
the whole world will abandon its age-old isolation and unite in peaceful 
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enterprise on the basis of common values.* The first step in this direction 
is the breakdown of the parochialism of the village dweller, who thinks 
of little beyond the narrow confines of his local community. But the next 
step, in which the nation-societies merge their diversity of interests and 
their ancient animosities in the Great Society, is still far distant. Men 
now lavish on the nation-state-society all the jealousy and ethnocentrism 
that they formerly lavished on the village-community in which they were 
born and lived out their days. 


Types of Communities 


There are several general types of communities, distinguishable in terms 
both of institutional specialization and numbers of persons. We shall 
consider briefly these types under the headings of the rural community, 
the urban community, and the metropolitan community. Any classi- 
fication of this kind is subject to variations and exceptions, but certain 
general differences in institutional patterns and social relationships 
characterize each of these community types. 

1. The Rural Community. The rural community comprises a con- 
stellation of institutions and persons grouped about a small center and 
sharing common primary interests. Some of the members of the rural 
community live in close physical proximity to the basic service insti- 
tutions. Others live many miles out in the open country, but nevertheless 
maintain more or less continuous relationships with these institutions. 
The bonds of common interest in the rural community are often stronger 
than those of many communities where the population is greater and the 
institutional organization is more complex. Sanderson characterizes this 
aspect of the rural community as follows: “The real community is the 
devotion to common interests and purposes, the ability ‘to act together 
in the chief concerns of life.’ It consists of a recognition upon the part of 
individuals and their organizations of a common obligation to the general 
welfare.” * In this sense, the majority of persons in the United States 
belong to some community, even though they may live in physical iso- 
lation on an outlying farm, far from the center of community life. Only 
the extreme hermit does not have access to a community center for some 
of the major institutional concerns (economic goods, religion, education, 
health, sociability, or recreation) . 

Some of those living in or communicating with the rural community 
are listed in the rural-farm category of the Census. This group is defined 


4 Byron L. Fox, “International Cultural Relations,” American Sociological Re- 
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as “all persons living on farms, without regard to occupation and rep- 
resenting some 99 per cent of the total farm population.” Other members 
of the rural community are listed among those defined as rural-nonfarm, 
that is, “the inhabitants of small manufacturing villages . . . or in other 
States . . . the inhabitants of small trade centers.’ ® The number of 
those connected with rural communities in general is not known exactly. 
The Census enumeration is complicated by the presence of large numbers 
of “city” persons in the rural-nonfarm category, including those who have 
moved from the metropolitan centers and other large cities into the open 
country adjacent thereto. These persons have increased spectacularly in 
numbers in recent decades, as the large urban centers have expanded and 
millions of their inhabitants have moved out into the surrounding 
country, Although these rural-nonfarm dwellers are officially listed as 
not living and participating in an urban or metropolitan community, they 
can hardly be considered as rural.? As of April, 1947, some 27,305,000 
persons were listed by the Bureau of the Census as rural-farm and 
30,896,000 as rural-nonfarm, a total of 58,201,000 persons.* 

2. The Urban Community, The urban community theoretically in- 
cludes all incorporated places with a population of 2,500 and over. This 
Statistical distinction is necessary for enumerative purposes, but it does 
not throw much light upon the institutional life of the community. 
Incorporated places of 2,500 have many of the primary characteristics of 
rural communities, and most people in communities of this size and even 
those considerably larger do not conceive of themselves as urbanites. 
There is, however, no figure that actually distinguishes an urban from a 
rural community. Our conception of the urban community must there- 
fore rest upon nonstatistical criteria, based upon the nature of the in- 
Stitutional relationships. In the rural community, most of the institutional 
Patterns stress an intimate and primary note, whereas in the urban 
community the family is the principal institutional agency maintaining 
the primary contacts. The other urban institutions tend to be marked by 
More secondary and formal relationships. 

The element of tendency is important in this connection, inasmuch as 
no completely hard-and-fast dividing line may be drawn between the 
rural and the urban way of life. Every rural community contains many 
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institutional and other relationships that are casual, impersonal, secondary 
and otherwise marked by the characteristics considered primarily urban. 
Every urban community, on the other hand, has many institutional 
relationships based upon the intimate, personal, and primary tone gen- 
erally associated with the rural community. On balance, however, the 
two types of communities can be distinguished in terms of the difference 
in their respective ways of life, We are interested here in indicating these 
general differences.° 

There have been many classifications of cities on the basis of size, type, 
or function. Three functional categories have been suggested in terms of 
the general activities that the city performs: 

(a) Central Trading Centers, These cities serve as centers of trade 
and other institutional activities for a given tributary area. This type of 
city is probably the most widespread throughout the United States and 
other parts of the world, especially in nonindustrial areas. 

(b) Transport Centers. Many cities arise at breaks in transportation 
or as centers of transportation for a wide subsidiary area. The most 
obvious example of this type is a seaport, where the form of transport 
changes from rail to ship and vice versa, and where a “break of bulk” in 
transportation is inevitable. 

(c) Special-Service Centers, Still other cities grow up about some 
specialized function or group of related functions, such as government, 
education, recreation, mining, or manufacturing. Many cities perform, 
in fact, combinations of all of these functions, with that of central trading 
center the most common. New York City, for example, is the largest port 
or break-of-bulk point in this country, as well as being a center of trade 
and specialized functions.”° 

The city is traditionally the center of freedom. For centuries, the urban 
community has been the place where the individual could emancipate 
himself from the close and often stultifying influences of the primary 
community. The city is marked by freedom of occupation, where the 
opportunities for gainful employment are many and varied and where 
the specialist in a thousand different activities can find congenial pursuits. 
The city is also the center of freedom of association, based upon similar 
interests and tastes, rather than upon mere physical contiguity, as in the 
rural community. Whatever the specialized interest of the individual, he 
can usually find others with like interests in the large urban community." 
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3. The Metropolitan Community. The metropolitan community is the 
third principal type of community that we shall consider. The metro- 
politan community is, in effect, a constellation of communities, grouped 
about a central city which is the largest in the pattern and to which 
many of the persons in the related centers look for their employment and 
some of their specialized activities. New York and Chicago are examples 
of the metropolitan community, which is comparatively new as a form of 
human grouping. Cities have been common for millennia, but the metro- 
politan community is a relatively recent phenomenon, based as it is upon 
modern methods of transportation and communication. The metro- 
politan community is described as one comprising a group of communities 
centered about a city of 100,000 or more population. By virtue of modern 
forms of growth, the central city tends to have a group of satellite cities 
clustered about it within a radius of 20 to 50 miles.’* 

The metropolitan area is becoming increasingly typical of large sections 
of the United States. We shall consider the planning of this type of area 
in Chapters 27 and 28 below. These areas have increased in population at 
a more rapid rate in recent decades than the United States as a whole. 
Furthermore, the part of the metropolitan area outside the central city 
has continued to grow faster than the central city itself. In some instances, 
indeed, the central city has actually lost population, while the outlying 
areas have continued to grow. Migration to the metropolitan area as a 
whole has been accompanied by migration from the central city to the 
surrounding areas. This change in the pattern of the metropolitan area 
has been explained as follows: “cheaper land values in the suburban 
areas, the availability of improved transportation permitting greater 
distance between home and work, the greater desirability of these areas 
for residential purposes, and the newer and more desirable housing 
erected there,” 8 

These general trends in population movement will probably continue 
into the proximate future. A steadily larger proportion of the population 
will continue to live in cities of 100,000 or more. The proportion living in 
large cities has increased without interruption from 1820, when 1.3 per 
cent of the population were in this category, to 1950, when an estimated 
31.4 per cent lived in communities of this size. Projected trends for the 
decades from 1950-2000 suggest a further increase in this percentage, 
with an estimated 41.2 per cent of the population in the year 2,000 
living under these metropolitan conditions and a large number living in 
the various satellite cities in the metropolitan area.™* 

12R. D, McKenzie, “The Rise of Metropolitan Communities,” Recent Social 
Trends, Chapter IX. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, 1933. , 
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The general trends showing the urbanization of the population (as 
distinguished from its residence in cities of metropolitan size) further 
indicate the over-all movement from the rural-farm communities to the 
urban and metropolitan communities. The urban population of the 
United States has increased more rapidly than the population as a whole 
during every decade since 1820. At that time, the urban population 
numbered only 7.2 per cent of the total, whereas by 1940 it had reached 
56.5 per cent, and an estimated 61.2 per cent in 1950. Projections for 
the second half of the century, as in the case of the metropolitan cities, 
suggest a steady increase in the proportion of the population living in 
cities, with an estimated 64.3 per cent in 1960, 67.5 per cent in 1970, 70.9 
per cent in 1980, 74.5 per cent in 1990, and 78.2 per cent in the year 
2,000.1* Other and darker considerations, beyond the scope of a pop- 
ulation projection, may change this concentration, as the urban com- 
munity (and especially the metropolitan area) becomes increasingly 
vulnerable to attack by the new methods of warfare.*® 


The Community and Social Relationships 


We have suggested that the various types of communities may be dis- 
tinguished by different forms of social relationships, both institutional 
and noninstitutional. These relationships are in final analysis the basic 
distinguishing features between ways of life. It is clear, of course, that no 
strict series of categories can be erected, setting off the relationships of 
the rural and the urban community. Human relationships do not lend 


themselves to rigid compartmentalization. A further consideration arises — 


before we can differentiate between the rural and urban ways of life. 


This is the fact that the two patterns overlap and interpenctrate con- — 


tinually and ubiquitously. Many of the adults in the large city were born 


and reared in the rural community, and hence have carried many of@ 


their early patterns over into this new experience. 


Perhaps more important is the extent to which the urban attitudes and | 
ways of doing things have influenced the rural areas in recent years, with — 


the rise of modern communication. In an earlier day, the country person 


was more thoroughly isolated and hence was more “countrified” than he — 


is today, The newspaper, the radio, television, the mass-circulation 
magazines, and the like have spread urban attitudes far and wide through- 
out the country. As a result, the dweller in the rural community is far 
closer in attitude to his urban compatriot than ever before. The modern 
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city is thus not merely the place of residence of the population listed as 
urban, but is also the center of many of the social influences that charac- 
terize modern life as a whole.*’ With these reservations in mind, we may 
contrast some of the typical social relationships of the rural and urban 
community. j 

1. Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. A basic distinction between the 
social relationships of the rural and urban community is subsumed under 
the concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. These two terms mean, 
roughly, community and society, and they were originally used in their 
sociological context by the German sociologist Ferdinand Tonnies. In this 
sense, community refers to a permanent group of persons whose relation- 
ships are intimate and primary and among whom social control is based 
largely upon the folkways and mores, rather than upon the formal con- 
straints of the law. The gemeinschaft type of relationship is typified by the 
rural community and the open country, with their emphasis upon the 
family as the central, all-purpose institution and upon the ties of kinship, 
friendship, and long-continued familiarity. Conversely, the relationships 
of the gesellschaft are typically those of the urban community, especially 
the metropolitan city, where the family is less strong and social contacts 
are grounded in the rational and utilitarian concerns of a competitive 
and impersonal society. In the past two or three centuries, Western 
Europe and America have been steadily moving from a social order 
dominated by the relationships of the gemeinschaft to one characterized 
by those of the gesellschaft. As the influence of the urban way of life is 
steadily extended, this trend will be correspondingly enhanced. 

2. Sacred and Secular. Closely related to the above concepts are those 
of the sacred and the secular, which were introduced into the sociological 
literature by Robert E. Park and expanded by Howard Becker. The 
concept of the “sacred” in this context is extended far beyond its religious 
connotations, where it is synonymous with “holy,” “divine,” or “spiritual.” 
Sacred societies are those “which impress upon their members modes of 
conduct making for a high degree of resistance to change,” whereas 
secular societies are those “in which resistance to change is at a minimum 
or . . . where change in many aspects of life is usually quite welcome.” *8 
In general, therefore, rural communities are those in which sacred 
relationships tend to predominate and urban communities are those where 
secular relationships tend to set the prevailing tone. Sacred relationships 


17 Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, 
44:1-24 (July, 1938). 2% K 

18 Howard Becker, “Interpreting Family Life in Context,” Chapter 1 in Howard 
Becker and Reuben Hill, Family, Marriage, and Parenthood, pages 19 and 34. 
Boston: D. G. Heath and Company, 1948. Cf. also Howard Becker, “Sacred and 
Secular Societies,” Social Forces, 28:361-376 (May, 1950). 
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are those in which social roles are more fully prescribed by custom and 
tradition, whereas in a secular setting social roles are more open to 
rational choice. The city is thus the place where the individual can be 
more “free” to act as he wishes, rather than in accordance with a fixed 
and traditional pattern.’® 

3. Ascribed and Achieved Status. In terms of social structure, the 
rural community is one in which more statuses and roles are ascribed by 
the conventional criteria of age, sex, and family. These ascribed statuses 
carry with them fairly rigid social expectations, wherein the individual is 
told how to behave in his role as a child, a son, a husband, or a father. 
In the large city, there are many more achieved statuses, and the indi- 
vidual at all times is less circumscribed by fixed and prescribed patterns 
of behavior. The rural community is one in which tradition plays an 
important part and the person is expected to measure up to the tra- 
ditional definitions of his status and role. Innovation, rather than tra- 
dition, tends to characterize the relationships of the urban community 
and the individual is open to many influences that encourage him to 
experiment in his personal behavior. The city is the focal point of many 
different statuses and roles and the person learns attitudes and behavior 
patterns that are not considered suitable in a sacred setting. This emphasis 
upon achieved, at the expense of ascribed, status often makes for in- 
stability in personal relationships. It also makes for progress. 

4. Homogeneity and Heterogeneity. The social relationships of the 
rural community are also more homogeneous than those of the urban 
community. The primary institutions—the family, the church, the school, 
and the simple economic institutions—hold most of the interests of the 
majority of rural persons, and hence cause them to be more integrated 
into the basic social structure than is the case in the metropolitan com- 
munity. Wirth suggests in this connection that: 


By virtue of his different interests arising out of different aspects of social life, 
the individual acquires membership in widely divergent groups, each of which 
functions only with reference to a single segment of his personality. Nor do 
these groups easily permit of a concentric arrangement so that the narrower 
ones fall within the circumference of the more inclusive ones, as is more likely 
to be the case in the rural community or in primitive societies.*° 


This heterogeneity of group contacts of the urban person means that he 
is more free than the rural dweller to shift his employment, his residence, 
and his wife, He is less constrained by all the customary ties of a settled 
and traditional order, 


19 A somewhat similar distinction is made by Redfield, in his analysis of the 
folk and urban society. Cf. Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 52:293-308 (January, 1947). 

20 Louis Wirth, of. cit., pages 16-17. 
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5. Stability and Mobility. Closely allied, as both cause and effect of 
the heterogeneous relationships of the large city, is the high social 
mobility of the urban community, as compared with that of the rural 
community. In the physical sense, the urban person moves more rapidly 
and more often, since he does not own his own home in as many cases as 
does the dweller in the rural community. The institutional contacts in the 
city are also more fleeting than those of the small town, with many of the 
primary institutions (family, church) tending to lose contact with the 
urban dweller. This is in striking contrast to the situation in the rural 
community, where the institutional relationships are based upon physical 
stability and a continuity that may last not only through the lifetime of 
the average individual but through several generations as well. Under 
these conditions, the institutions grow deep roots and give the individual 
a sense of stability and security in the patterned quality of his relation- 
ships. The cities, by contrast, are the centers of large numbers of persons 
who are detached from many of the restraining influences of settled 
institutional life, and hence constitute a fluid and more unpredictable 
magss,?* fe 

6. Complete and Segmental Roles. Members of a rural community 
tend to know a considerable number of other members personally. Social 
relationships are thus based upon primary contacts, in which people 
participate with their whole personalities. The very nature of the urban 
community, on the other hand, means that one tends to know most other 
persons in a specialized or segmental capacity. The urban dweller knows 
the man from whom he buys his daily paper in that role alone and 
knows or cares nothing about the rest of his life. He knows his fellow 
workers only in their economic roles and ordinarily does not associate with 
them after working hours. As a result, the urban man may know a large 
number of persons but only a few of them well. Wirth says: 


Characteristically, urbanites meet one another in highly segmental roles. . . . 
The contacts of the city may indeed be face to face, but they are nevertheless 
Impersonal, superficial, transitory, and segmental. The reserve, the indifference, 
and the blasé outlook which urbanites manifest in their relationships may thus 
be regarded as devices for immunizing themselyes against the personal claims 
and expectations of others.2# 


7. Means and Ends. As a result of the casual, superficial, and utili- 
tarian character of the social relationships of the urban community, the 
urbanite tends to regard other persons as means to ends, rather than as 
ends in themselves. The emphasis in the city is upon personal gain, 


*1 Thid. 
*? Ibid., page 12. 
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achievement, and attainment, and other persons may appear in the role 
of helping or hindering the realization of these goals, rather than as 
individuals with lives of their own. The rural community is not devoid of 
~ self-seeking and predatory relationships, but these are often tempered by 
primary considerations that modify the utilitarian relationship itself. ‘Thus 
the individual may not feel inclined to carry through a sharp and ruthless 
business deal when he realizes that the intended victim is a childhood 
village friend or a distant cousin. The primary nature of the rural 
community tends to cause people to regard each other in the round, as it 
were, in the whole cluster of their roles, rather than merely as business 
competitors. The tendency in the city is to view the other in the seg- 
mental role of a means to an end, whether of making money, of political 
advancement, or of an exploitative sexual relationship.” 


Community and Social Institutions 


We have considered some of the social and institutional relationships 
characteristic of the rural and the urban community. Again it must be 
emphasized that these distinctions are by no means exclusive, for many 
of the relationships of the Gemeinschaft characterize certain segments of 
life in the city and many of those of the Gesellschaft are found in the 
small town and village community. Furthermore, the urban pattern is 
spreading, and the accompanying attitudes and relationships are in- 
creasingly found outside the confines of the city. Nevertheless, the general 
character of the above distinctions still holds. We may, therefore, con- 
tinue our discussion with an examination of the nature of the institutions 
appearing in the two general types of community. 

1. Population Differentials. Urban communities have proportionately 
more young persons in their populations than do rural communities. The 
lure of economic opportunity, recreational diversity, and freedom from 
the constraints of the farm and small town combine to render the city 
attractive to young people. The rural areas have more children and old — 
people and hence are at once the reservoir of the new generation and the 
center for the declining years of the old. Young women predominate over 
young men in the large city, so that a woman’s opportunities for marriage 
are statistically smaller there than in the rural community. The educated 
young woman, fresh from college, migrates to the city in search of 
stimulating work and a husband. Neither is easy to find. 

The urban community is, furthermore, considerably more hetero- 
geneous in terms of ethnic background and national origin than the rural 
community and open country. Approximately two thirds of all persons 


28 Tbid., pages 12-13. 
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residing in cities of over one million population in the United States are 
foreign-born or the children of foreign-born parents. The proportion of 
the foreign-born and their children declines with the size of the city; the 
rural areas have only one out of six persons in these two categories. The 
cultural heterogeneity of the metropolis is proverbial, although the virtual 
cessation of immigration for the past generation has changed many of 
the old ethnic communities. The third generation foreign-born are, in 
most respects, indistinguishable*in culture from those whose American 
heritage goes back for several more generations. In spite of these recent 
trends, however, the city is still the center of cultural heterogeneity. 
“Never before,’ comments Wirth, “have such large masses of people 
of diverse traits. , . been thrown together into such close physical 
contact as in the great cities of America.” ** 

2. The Family in the Urban Community. The major institutions also 
differ widely in their urban and rural surroundings. Inasmuch as the 
family is the most ubiquitous and inclusive institutional pattern, it is 
natural that these differentials should be clearly illustrated in the two 
types of communities. The urban family has changed most completely 
from the traditional rural pattern, which has long been the ideal in our 
society. We shall consider below some of the changes in the family, 
changes that are widely viewed as social problems because they denote 
departures from a past ideal. We shall merely note briefly here three 
ways in which the family tends to differ in the urban and rural com- 
munity, Differences occur in fertility, the gainful employment of married 
women, and family instability. These three aspects are closely inter- 
related and together comprise important characteristics of the family in 
its different social settings. 

(a) Fertility of the Family. Throughout most of our national history, 
the rural family has tended to have more children than the urban family. 
This situation has been complicated by the high fertility of the foreign- 
born family in the large city, where the reproductive patterns of a peasant 
Europe have been transplanted to the slums of the American metropolis. 
By and large, however, the rural family has continued to be more fertile 
than its urban counterpart. The biological function of the family will be 
considered in more detail below, and the trends in number of children 
will be considered in their family context. Suffice it to point out here that 
the net reproduction rate of the rural-farm family for the five-year period 
ending in April, 1949 was 1,806, as compared to 1,628 for the rural- 
nonfarm family, and 1,186 for the urban family. Broadly speaking, a net 
reproduction rate of 1,000 is sufficient for permanent replacement; these 
figures thus indicate that the urban family is barely reproducing itself, 


“4 Tbid., page 20. 
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and any possible future increase will have to come largely from the rural- 
nonfarm and rural-farm families.” 

(b) Gainful Employment of Married Women. A second distinguishing 
feature of the family in terms of rural and urban community setting is 
the relative proportion of gainful employment among the wives. The role 
of the wife in this respect is an important aspect of family life. In the 
urban family, some 24.5 per cent of all married women living with their 
husbands in a recent year were gainfully employed, whereas only 19.6 per 
cent of all rural-nonfarm, and 19.8 per cent of all rural-farm wives were 
in the labor force.** The difference in family life becomes even more 
pronounced when it is noted that most gainfully employed wives in rural- 
farm and rural-nonfarm areas are engaged in agriculture, in which 
capacity they remain in and about the home. Gainful employment in the 
urban family, on the other hand, usually means that the wife must go 
out to work and stay there for the balance of the working day. The role 
of the wife who works in an office or factory is different from that of the 
wife who manages a farm and remains in the home. 

(c) Instability of the Family, A third distinguishing feature, as might 
be expected, is family instability. This topic will also be considered at 
some length in the discussion of the family as an institution, but we may 
anticipate it in the present context. A survey of the marital status of 
persons 14 years old and over by residence disclosed that 2.8 per cent of 
all women in urban areas were divorced, whereas only 1.5 per cent of all 
those in rural-nonfarm areas, and 0.9 per cent of all rural-farm women 
were in this category.*” Many women who are divorced in rural-farm and 

‘rural-nonfarm communities prefer to leave these places for the less 
conventional atmosphere of the city, and thus swell the numbers of the 
divorced in the latter areas. But the nature of urban life itself is never- 
theless responsible for most of the differences in family stability, as 
measured by the percentage distribution of divorced women. 

2. The Church in the Urban Community. The church is an important 
primary institution in the community. The individual enters into the 
institutional life of the church with much of the fervor and emotion that 
characterize his life in the family. The church tends to flourish in a 
community where primary relationships are the rule and where secondary 

25 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Characteris- 
tics, “Marital Fertility: April, 1949,” Series P-20, No. 27 (February 3, 1950). 

76 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Labor Force, “Marital 
and Family Characteristics of the Labor Force in the United States: April, 1949,” 
Series P-50, No. 22 (April 19, 1950), Table 4. . 

*7 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Characteris- 


tics, “Marital Status and Household Characteristics: April, 1949," Series P-20, 
No. 26 (January 27, 1950), Table 3. 
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relationships are comparatively unimportant. The urban community, with 
its predominance of secondary over primary contacts, its tendency to 
secularism, and its mobility, is not in general a satisfactory center for 
religious institutions, especially those of the Protestant denominations. 
The traditional religious organizations in this country were developed in 
the primary society of the small community and have not prospered, on 
the whole, in an urban setting. The Roman Catholic Church, on the 
contrary, has perforce adapted itself to the large urban centers here, 
because they have been the locale of its principal clientele. But the 
institutional life of the Protestant church in the urban community has, 
broadly speaking, been marked by a constant struggle to maintain its 
position. 

Generalizations are difficult to make in the field of religious organi- 
zations, partly because reliable statistics are scarce and partly because the 
functionaries and participants in these institutions often resent impartial 
analysis. This discussion in no way purports to be a treatise on religion in 
American culture. The stronghold of the Protestant denominations is still 
the rural areas and the small urban community, with the latter probably 
maintaining more of the traditional religious participation than either 
the open country area or the large metropolitan center.” 

In many small communities, the church operates as the principal 
“social” institution (in the narrow sense of term, social), whereas the 
urban church is obliged to compete with such distractions as commercial 
recreation and the greater mobility of its communicants. In many small 
communities listed by the Bureau of the Census as urban but drawing 
largely from the rural-farm population, the church still functions as the 
most important social center. In the metropolitan community, this role 
has to a certain extent been lost, and church leaders are striving earnestly 
to revive it. Like the family, the church reflects its social setting. It is not 
surprising that, in the secular atmosphere of the large urban community, 
the church encounters some difficulty in maintaining its erstwhile im- 
portance, 

3. The Economic Institution in the Urban Community. “Modern 
society,” said Simmel, “is a monetary society not merely because its 
economic transactions are based on money, or because its manifold aspects 
are influenced by money, but because it is in money that the modern 
Spirit finds its most perfect expression.” *° This characterization applies 
particularly to the urban community, where money is one of the principal 


28 Frederick A, Bushee, “The Church in a Small City,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 49:223-232 (November, 1945). ; 
2° Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, page 251. Chi- 
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factors holding society together. This does not imply that the in- 
habitants of the rural-farm and small urban communities are not equally 
moved by a strong attachment to the dollar, but rather that their rela- 
tionships are not so confined to the pursuit of monetary gain. The primary 
relationships that still dominate the rural community render purely 
monetary considerations relatively less prominent than in the metropolitan 
community, where the individual does not have so many primary ties to 
relate him to his fellows. Where secular and secondary relationships 
predominate, life tends to be based more and more upon those that are 
expressed largely by money. 

The large city is the home of big business, the center of economic and 
financial dominance. National corporations have their head offices in the 
metropolitan communities and their operations extend over national and 
even international boundaries, Large numbers of persons are employed 
by these corporate enterprises, in contrast to employment in the local 
businesses and industries in the smaller community. The economic 
relationships between persons in the metropolitan community thus take 
on an impersonal character, based upon considerations of profit that are 
often uncomplicated by the personal qualities of the small town. In the 
small town, every economic transaction, every purchase and sale, is also 
a personal transaction; the participants know each other and therefore 
participate on other levels than the merely pecuniary. In the large city, 
buyers and sellers are usually personally unknown to cach other and 
hence deal on the abstract and impersonal level of economic units. 

The urban community also represents the contemporary division of 
labor in its most extreme form." The various economic functions have 
become so highly specialized that the individual—whether engaged 1n 
manufacturing, clerical operations, or merchandising—tends to perform 
a few limited activities, which are synchronized with the equally special- 
ized activities of many other persons in the performance of the functions 
of the institution. The large department store, the home office of a 
national corporation, and the great manufacturing plant are examples of 
this division of labor on the level of the single economic enterprise. 

On another level, the division of labor takes the form of specialization 
in thousands of economic and social functions, each necessary to the 
complex life of the community and the nation, but many of them 
seemingly remote therefrom. In the small community, the individual is 
conscious of his direct dependence upon a comparatively small number 
of persons who supply his immediate wants and with whom he is on a 
primary basis. In the large city, the individual is equally dependent upon 


© Bmile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (translated by George 
Simpson). Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1949. 
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the activities of others, but he does not know them personally. Hence the 
urban individual has a spurious feeling of independence, “and believes 
that he is completely free from all dependence upon others and that he 
can follow his own inclinations without consideration for others. This 
apparent freedom but actual dependence upon others is one of the 
paradoxes of modern urban life. 
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The Nature of Human Ecology 


Social institutions are not distributed haphazardly over the surface of the 
earth. The institutions of the rural community are grouped in recogniz- 
able fashion about a center, with the general store, the bank, the church, 
and the private houses taking their place in a familiar spatial pattern. 
The institutions of the metropolis likewise tend to form definite spatial 
patterns, although the complexity of this type of community is so great 
that its form and structure are not so immediately apparent. In the 
dynamic process of community growth, other changes in the form and 
distribution of social institutions are apparent. The central business 
district invades the areas adjacent to it, light manufacturing encroaches 
on neighborhoods hitherto exclusively residential, and the metropolis 
expands into suburbs and engulfs satellite cities. Likewise, one ethnic or 
racial group succeeds another in the slum areas, with the Italians, Poles, 
Negroes, and Mexicans arriving in successive waves of immigration and 
consecutively occupying the least desirable areas. In a variety of ways, 
human beings and social institutions occupy changing spatial patterns in 
the community. 

The study of these spatial relationships is known as human ecology. 
Human ecology thus deals with such matters as “the structure of rural 
communities, the spatial patterning of cities, distinctive areas of human 
habitation within a city, social and cultural qualities that characterize 
and delimit regions, the various processes by which areal patterns arise 
and change, and the spatial distribution of population [and] institu- 
tions. . . 2?+ Human ecology is not so much a separate discipline as it is 
a point of view, a way of looking at men and institutions in a community 
setting. The frame of reference of human ecology stresses the place of the 


1 James A. Quinn, Human Ecology, pages 3-4. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1950. 
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institutions of the community and their relationships to each other. The 
physical fosition of the individual and the institution in the social 
structure is the basic ecological consideration. Many other social relation- 
ships grow out of this underlying spatial factor.* 

The study of human ecology had its roots in plant and animal ecology, 
which has long dealt with the relationship of plants and animals to their 
geographical environment. Human geography is another forerunner of 
human ecology, with the stress here again placed upon the physical, 
rather than the social, environment. The emphasis in human ecology, 
however, lies in the spatial position of the individual or institution in the 
social structure of the local community. This means, in effect, the 
relationships of human units to each other, insofar as they can be 
measured and interpreted in spatial terms. The central concepts of 
human ecology deal with the human beings, groups, and institutions as 
they assume recognizable spatial patterns in the community. Within these 
spatial limits, the more intimate social relationships occur. Plants and the 
lower animals must adjust to their geographical environment very much 
as they find it. Man alone is capable, in part at least, of making his own 
environment. Human ecology is concerned with the adjustments that he 
makes thereto.® 

The study of human ecology represents the work of a number of 
scholars in the field of sociology and related disciplines. The work of 
Robert E. Park constitutes perhaps the most influential single body of 
theory bearing on this new point of view.* It was Park who, as noted, 
conceived of the central role of position in the study of human beings and 
their institutions. Subsequently, Roderick D. McKenzie ® and Ernest W. 
Burgess ® made broad and significant contributions to the evolving study 
of human ecology, In more recent years, a voluminous theoretical litera- 
ture has arisen, and many studies of the urban community have employed 
the general techniques initially framed by the pioneers.” A large body of 


2 Robert E, Park, “The Concept of Position in Sociology,” Publication of the 
American Sociological Society, 20:1-14 (1925). d x 
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(May, 1945), \ 
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Vein of Chicago Press, 1926; Robert ei Park, “Human Ecology,” American 
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concrete knowledge of the functioning of the urban community and its 
constituent institutions has thus been added to sociological literature. 
Much insight has been gained into a variety of problems, ranging from 
land use to mental disorder, by the use of ecological techniques. In our 
survey of the concepts and methods of human ecology, we shall refer to 
some of these insights. 

In the study of human relationships, therefore, human ecology can play 
an important, although by no means a definitive, role. The position of 
the individual and the institution provides the physical setting within 
which the basic social relationships occur. Man is a symbol-using and 
evaluating animal, whose responses occur on a symbolic, as well as a 
physical, level. The ecological point of view is of definite, but limited, 
relevance in the study of the complex life of the group, the institution, or 
the community. As Wirth points out: 


In view of our present-day knowledge concerning social causation, we might 
well be predisposed to follow the general principle that physical factors, while 
by no means negligible in their influence upon social life and psychological 
phenomena, are, at best, conditioning factors offering the possibilities and 
setting the limits for social and psychological existence and development. In 
other words, they set the stage for man, the actor.® 


The central interest of this book continues to be the actor, rather than 
the stage. 


The Study of Ecological Areas 


Central to the ecological approach is the concept of the area or “natural 
area,” as it is sometimes called. The natural area has been defined as a 
geographical area “characterized both by physical individuality and by 
the cultural characteristics of the people” ® who live in it. The essence of 
the concept lies in the word “natural,” which refers to the fact that these 
areas are the result of the natural and unplanned processes of urban 
growth and development. They have arisen in accordance with the 
propensities of human beings to cluster in ethnic groups, in functional 
subdivisions, and in other types of enclaves in the structure of the metro- 
politan community. Each urban community has its ethnic or racial areas, 
its central business district, its areas of high mobility and low civic spirit, 
and its residential areas of different degrees of permanence and affluence. 
With negligible exceptions, these areas have not been planned, but have 
resulted from spontaneous social processes and, often, unconscious human 
motivations. 

8 Louis Wirth, op. cit., pages 487-488. 
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In another sense, the area of the large city is also a natural product. It 
seldom coincides with the formal, administrative areas of the local 
community, established for purposes of governmental organization and 
political administration. Natural areas cross the boundaries of precincts, 
wards, and other administrative subdivisions of the city, as families, 
ethnic groups, factories, and other social units seek their own place in the 
dynamic urban structure. Hence the same ward or congressional district 
will contain several distinct natural areas, each with its distinctive human 
groupings. Such problem behavior as delinquency, crime, commercialized 
vice, and family disorganization assumes distinctive patterns that have 
little or no relationship to the administrative area. Only by the study of 
the natural area can the behavior of the modern city be fully under- 
stood.*? 

The natural area has certain characteristics in common with the 
cultural area of the anthropologist. There is a general similarity of cultural 
traits within the area, as compared to the areas immediately adjacent 
thercto. These similarities have long been apparent in the case of the 
ethnic subcultures, with the Italians, Poles, Mexicans, and other foreign 
groups tending to settle together and form little cultural islands. A some- 
what more sophisticated ecological analysis discloses that such elements 
as juvenile delinquency and some forms of mental derangement assume 
definite spatial patterns in the city, with persons exhibiting these forms 
of behavior apparently clustering together. 

The cultural anthropologist bases his concept of culture area largely 
upon the discovery of material artifacts of various preliterate cultures. 
The human ecologist is dealing with members of the same larger culture 
and hence cannot rely upon material traits to distinguish one natural 
area from another, The nonmaterial culture patterns furnish the most 
important form of difference between natural areas. The presence of these 
pattérns is demonstrated by different forms of oyert behavior. 

The study of ecological areas is not confined to the urban scene. The 
same. general approach has been utilized in the study of rural areas, 
starting with the pioneer researches of C. J. Galpin** and continuing 
through the extensive contemporary investigations by the rural sociolo- 
gists.?? In most of these studies, the scholar is interested in delimiting the 
rural community in terms of the functional relationships between the 
institutions of the community and the persons living within and without 


1 Louis Wirth, op. cit., re 485. i 

EB gl f Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, Research 
Bulletin No. 34, Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, 1915, 

12 For a summary of this literature, 
“Rural Areas.” 


see James A. Quinn, of. cit., Chapter IV, 
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its formal boundaries. The small agricultural hamlet has certain charac- 
teristic features that distinguish it from the larger town, in which the 
social functions are more highly differentiated. Under the conditions of 
comparative social isolation, questions of transportation and communi- 
cation bulk large. Families cut off from hard roads and direct access to 
the neighboring community have a different cultural experience from 
those in closer touch with the basic institutional functions. 

The distribution of institutions in the small town and open country 
gives the natural environment greater importance than it has in the large 
city. Under conditions of urban life, the physical surroundings are for the 
most part dominated by the cultural; railroad tracks, express highways, 
and freight yards cut through and over rivers, ravines, and hills. The 
ecological distribution of men and institutions in the village or open 
country, on the other hand, often occurs along a single narrow valley, on 
the slopes of a sheltering hill, or on the banks of a river. Man has 
exerted an increasing dominance over the topography in the urban areas, 
but this independence is not so clearly noticeable in the country. 

The natural areas of the rural community are also more homogeneous 
and do not exhibit the striking cultural or functional differences that are 
apparent within the space of a few blocks in the large city. The residents 
of the rural community all participate in a single nucleated pattern of 

“institutions, whereas the dwellers in the large city are separated from 
persons in other areas by different sets of institutional patterns. The basic 
characteristic of the rural community is thus one of comparative cultural 
homogeneity, with most of the people in the community participating in 
a single culture area. Heterogeneity is the outstanding feature of the 
natural area in the urban community, which is composed of a large 
number of (comparatively) independent local areas, each with its unique 
subculture and behavior. 

In the preceding chapter, we have noted some of the factors responsible 
for the development of the urban community, with emphasis upon the 
representative types of social relationships found therein. The metro- 
politan area is one such social configuration, which is becoming increas- 
ingly characteristic of modern society. The metropolitan areas of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and San Francisco contain a 
great variety of natural areas, each with its characteristic subculture 
depending upon ethnic background, economic status, racial composition, 
functional pattern, and rate of growth. The rapid rate of cultural change 
is most evident in these metropolitan areas, as the central city disgorges 
its functions, along with its people, into the surrounding areas and, at 
the same time, the centralization of business dominance in the center 
continues. The city has always been the home of the highest degree of 
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specialization and the most minute division of labor. The patterns that 
these processes take, singly or in combination, in the metropolitan area 
are among the characteristic cultural configurations in our society. In the 
variety of natural areas in the large city, the student can find almost every 
type of human behavior. 

These ecological areas may be differentiated by a number of statistical 
indices. That is, the different areas can be identified by groups of indices 
that form definite patterns. Persons with similar characteristics in a 
number of respects live close by each other, thereby demonstrating the 
homogeneity of a small subculture, as contrasted with other groups with 
other clusters of characteristics who live only a short (geographical) 
distance away. Many of these traits may be identified by statistical 
indices. Among these indices are “(a) median-grade (in school) com- 
pleted, (b) mean rent, (c) laborers, (d) college graduates, (e) pro- 
fessional workers, and (f) those seeking work.” ° 

Some areas thus contain a low percentage of persons who have 
completed more than a minimum grade in school; they have a low mean 
rent; they have a higher proportion of laborers than professional workers; 
and they have a high proportion of persons who are unemployed and 
seeking work. Other areas have different proportions of persons in these 
various categories and the social complexion of these areas is therefore 
correspondingly different. The position of the individual in these areas 
goes far toward delimiting the social pattern within which he will carry 
out many of his activities. The differences between areas of the urban 
community with respect to these indices are greater than in the rural 
community. This is another indication of the diversity and potential 
richness of the life of the urban community. 

The natural area is the framework within which the individual con- 
ducts his social and cultural activities.* In some of the early ecological 
investigations, it was believed that the individual could be studied in his 
social setting as a sort of “ecological man,” similar to the economic man 
in that he was essentially an abstraction. In his setting in an ecological 
area, however, the individual is moved by many more elements than 
merely the abstract competitiveness or likemindedness formerly attributed 
to him. Wherever he is, man must be viewed as a cultural, symbol-using 
animal, with social values, goals, and aspirations that are largely those 
of his culture. As the author of a recent ecological study remarked in this 
connection: 

18 Calvin F. Schmid, “Generalizations Concerning the Ecology of the American 
City,” American Sociological Review, 15:264-281 (April, 1950), page 281. 


4Cf. Paul K. Hatt, “The Concept of Natural Area,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 11;423-427 (August, 1946), for a further analysis of the natural area. 
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The men and women observed in this study are not abstract entities; they are 
very real persons with physical needs. But they are also governed and motivated 
in the pursuit of culturally determined goals by culturally determined habits and 
ways of living. They compete for things high in the hierarchy of their value 
system which may or may not be the same things for which other individuals 
and groups strive.1® 


2 


The “cultural component” is therefore a basic consideration in any study 
of human behavior, no matter how constituted. 


Insights and Ecological Areas 


The types of social interaction to which the individual is exposed thus 
differ from one area to the other. The goals that the child learns in a 
delinquency area are not the same as those he acquires in other areas, 
where delinquent patterns have not persisted through several generations. 
The status and role of the average individual in the area of transition are 
not the same as those that predominate in the areas inhabited by the 
upper middle class. The characteristic forms of family life in an area 
with a high proportion of foreign-born husbands and wives who accept 
the patriarchal system are naturally different from those where the 
central family relationship is one of equalitarianism. The ecological point 
of view has been applied with significant insights to a variety of such 
situations. 

1. Areas of Delinquency. The fact that some areas of the city have 
high rates of delinquency at any one time, whereas others do not, is well 
known in a rough and empirical way to every policeman, detective, and 
crime reporter. Not so generally known is the fact that delinquency has 
continued to be high in certain areas from generation to generation, 
irrespective of the different ethnic and racial groups that have lived in 
them. Furthermore, these areas of consistently high delinquency are 
characterized by many other aspects of social disorganization, such as 
adult crime, social mobility, infant mortality, unemployment, and com- 
mercialized vice. It would therefore appear that delinquency is a function 
of the life of the entire community, with special emphasis upon the 
natural area or subculture in which the delinquents live, 

The work of Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay has demon- 
strated this thesis first in Chicago and then in a number of other Amer- 
ican cities, A series of careful researches that they conducted in Chicago 
covered the decades 1900-1940 and were based upon the spatial dis- 
tribution of the homes of all male delinquents. Their maps showed 
striking differences between areas in the number of delinquents, with 


18 Christen T. Jonassen, “Cultural Variables in the Ecology of an Ethnic 
Group,” American Sociological Review, 14:32-41 (February, 1949), page 41. 
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the same areas demonstrating high rates year after year and decade after 
decade. They concluded from their data that the consistent association 
between high rates of delinquency and other forms of community dis- 
organization “not only sustains the conclusion that delinquent behavior 
is related dynamically to the community but also appears to establish 
that all community characteristics, including delinquency, are products of 
the operation of general processes more or less common to American 
cities.” “© Furthermore, the authors continue, the relatively constant rate 
of delinquency in certain areas, in spite of steady and successive changes 
in the ethnic composition of the population, constitutes direct and positive 
proof that the forces producing delinquency are “inherent in the com- 
munity.” *7 

Delinquency is primarily a group phenomenon, with the majority of 
delinquencies committed by boys (and girls) in groups. The child learns 
the delinquent techniques and attitudes from others in the group, and 
these patterns are passed on from one person to the other. The interaction 
between the members of the group occurs in the areas where its members 
reside. The individual turnover of the group membership is not sufficiently 
high to change the delinquent behavior patterns among the boys who 
constitute the gangs from one decade to the next, regardless of the ethnic 
or racial composition of the people. 

The same areas have thus been inhabited by immigrants from Ireland, 
Italy, Poland, and Mexico, but the ethnic background apparently makes 
little difference. When the delinquency areas have been predominantly 
Trish, the delinquencies were committed by Irish boys; when the Italians 
moved in and the Irish gradually moved out, boys with Italian names 
began to appear in increasing numbers in the juvenile courts, These are 
some of the considerations involved in the affirmation that delinquency 
is “inherent in the community.” The ecological pattern provides the social 
setting within which delinquent acts take place. The acts themselves are 
performed by adolescents with culturally defined goals. 

2. Areas of Commercialized Vice. The ecological technique has also 
been applied to studies of commercialized vice and other deviant forms 
of sexual behavior. The highest concentration of vice has been found in 
two separate sections of the city; these are (a) the area of transition 
immediately adjacent to the central business district, and (b) the area 
at the periphery of the city, where social control is lax and community 
opinion is not firmly opposed to antisocial behavior. The highest con- 
centration of prostitution is found in the deteriorated and highly mobile 

1 Clifford R. Shaw and Henry D. McKay, Juvenile. Delinquency and Urban 


Areas, page 435. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
1? Ibid. 
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area close to the main business center, where large numbers of homeless 
men are constantly coming and going, and where many other forms of 
social disorganization are present. Among the elements that are correlated 
more or less closely with prostitution are delinquency, large concentrations 
of the foreign-born, a disproportion in the sex ratio (i.e., more men than 
women), burlesque shows, and rescue missions. Some of these factors do 
not represent social disorganization in themselves, but are merely indices 
of such a process. Others are direct examples of social disorganization.'* 

Areas of commercialized vice are unplanned or “natural” areas in 
several senses. Most American communities do not allow organized areas 
of prostitution. Illicit sexual behavior must make its own way, as it were, 
and must be conducted under clandestine circumstances. The persons 
who own, operate, and serve such establishments are motivated by a 
variety of predatory motives, whereas those who patronize them are 
moved by an even more complex pattern of frustration, insecurity, and 
curiosity, In neither case is the behavior planned; it merely arises when 
and where it is tolerated and can operate profitably and with reasonable 
freedom from interference. There have been conflicting trends in the 
number of such establishments, varying from one city to another and 
within the same city at different periods. No single generalization would 
cover the situation in all American cities at any one time. The point of 
interest is the fact that, when and where it exists, commercialized vice in 
the American city occurs in a characteristic ecological setting. 

3. Areas of Family Disorganization. Family maladjustment and dis- 
organization constitute a third type of behavior that has been subjected 
to the ecological approach. The general thesis is that the prevailing 
patterns in a given area are reflected in the form of family life, and that 
persons with different goals, values, and aspirations manifest different 
types and degrees of family disorganization. Within the limits of the 
metropolitan community, the most extreme variations in family solidarity 
are apparent, ranging from areas in which there are high rates of 
desertion but almost no divorce to those in which the reverse is truc. 
Some of these representative areas are as follows: 

(a) Patriarchal-Family Areas. These are areas occupied largely by 
foreign-born industrial workers, whose formative years were spent in the 
peasant cultures of the old world, where the patriarchal-family patterns 
are strong. These areas are also largely peopled by persons of the Roman 

18 Cf. Walter C. Reckless, Vice in Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933, 

19 Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization, Chapter V, “The Ecology of 
Family Disorganization.” Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939, Ernest R. 


Mowrer, “The Trend and Ecology of Family Disintegration in Chicago,” Ameri- 
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Catholic faith, which does not countenance divorce. As a result of these 
and other cultural factors, the patriarchal-family areas are characterized 
by hich rates of desertion (largely by the husband) and practically no 
divorce. 

(b) Broken-Family Areas. In every large city, there are areas in which 
most husbands and wives work, and where they live in furnished rooms, 
kitchenette apartments, and apartment hotels. Each individual lives an 
active life outside of the home, brought about partly by employment 
reasons and partly by habit. The majority of such families consist of 
husband and wife, with few or no children. The forces pushing the 
members from the home are thus often stronger than those drawing them 
into the home. The prevailing form of family disorganization in these 
areas is divorce. 

(c) Matriarchal-Family Areas. A third type of family is found in the 
residential areas outside the corporate limits of the city, where the men 
commute and the women play the dominant role in many community 
activities, The absence of the husband during the daylight hours means 
that the wife must make many decisions that are not called forth by a 
culture in which the husband is constantly in and about the home. In 
such family areas, the divorce rate is relatively high, but there is almost 
no desertion. The status of the individual members of the family would 
be seriously threatened by an act of desertion (accompanied by non- 
support), whereas there is no such stigma attached to divorce. 


The Dynamics of Ecological Distribution 


We have been primarily concerned up to this point with the pattern of 
distribution of individuals and institutions over the face of the com- 
munity. By itself, this is essentially a static conception, which takes the 
distribution as an accomplished fact and does not enquire into the 
processes that have brought it about. The following discussion will deal 
with some of the dynamic social forces that result in the ecological 
distribution, These processes are complex and the literature is extensive. 
Hence we can only suggest some of the most important forces that give 
rise to ecological distribution, with particular reference to the changes in 
the internal spatial patterning.” 

1. Segregation. We have considered segregation in an earlier chapter 
as a method of maintaining the caste-avoidance pattern between Negro 
and white. We may consider the concept further here in an ecological 
context, as one of the processes bringing about the distribution of indi- 
viduals and institutions. In its ecological sense, segregation involves the 


2° The following is partially adapted from the discussion of James A. Quinn, 
op. cit., Chapters XV ff. 
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maintenance of different individuals and families in a given area on the 
basis of economic status, ethnic background, or racial origin. 

Segregation may be of three general types. (a) The first of these is 
voluntary segregation, in which members of the same group voluntarily 
cluster in contiguous areas. The ethnic communities of the large city, 
such as Little Italy and Little Poland, are examples of this type of 
segregation. (b) A second type occurs when the clustering is involuntary 
and the group is forced to live under conditions not of their own choosing. 
The black belts of the large northern cities are the most spectacular 
examples of this form of segregation. (c) A third type is similar to the 
second, in that the choice of residence is not voluntary, but differs in 
that the reason for the segregation is impersonal. The majority of white 
persons who live in the slums of the large cities are not deliberately 
segregated on the basis of any arbitrary considerations. The basis for 
segregation in the slum areas is, for the most part, economic and im- 
personal. Persons are thus obliged to live under undesirable conditions 
for reasons of poverty, but are able to leave these areas when they can 
afford to.** 

Segregation is one of the most difficult forms of ecological process 
because it ordinarily involves a real or implied conception of superiority- 
inferiority. Even in the most voluntary forms of segregation, such as those 
periodically entered upon by the Jews in the old world to protect their 
cultural integrity, there has been a feeling of difference and of potential 
inferiority.22 As practiced in the segregated Negro areas of the northern 
cities, segregation is explicitly based upon such an invidious distinction. 
The Negro is forced because of his race to live under crowded, expensive, 
and generally undesirable conditions, regardless of his qualities as an 
individual.?* The segregated group is isolated from the main stream of 
the culture and the fiction of biological inferiority is thus perpetuated by _ 
lack of cultural contact. Attitudes of hatred, frustration, and insecurity 
are engendered in both the minority and the majority group by the 
practice of segregation. 

2. Invasion. Invasion refers to the incursion of one social function or 
population group upon the area formerly occupied by another function 
or group. This process is characteristic of the dynamic urban community, 
where the central business district is constantly encroaching upon the area 
immediately adjacent thereto, where light and heavy industry are forever 
invading areas formerly reserved for residential purposes, and where 
21 Ibid., page 352. 

22 Louis Wirth, The Ghetto. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 


23 Cf, Charles $. Johnson, Patterns of Negro Segregation. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1943. 
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suburban centers are continually taking over small villages and open 
country. This latter type of invasion is marked by a change in function, 
wherein one area is invaded by persons and institutions performing 
another function, In many of the comparatively static communities of 
the old world, invasion may be virtually unknown, for the same functions 
continue to be performed by the same areas for centuries. In the United 
States, on the other hand, invasion is so familiar as to be almost a 
commonplace. 

Invasion takes another form, involving the change in residence of 
different population groups, whether racial, ethnic, or occupational. This 
process may be accompanied by considerable bitterness, and a conflict 
situation is often generated by the invasion on the part of a minority 
group of an area formerly occupied by members of the majority group. 
The invasion by Negroes of white residential neighborhoods in many 
northern cities is the most explosive example of this process, for many 
of the latent tensions present in the racial pattern are exacerbated by 
invasion, Property owners are unwilling to accept the new group for fear 
of a decline in property values. Various forms of intimidation may be 
introduced by the majority group, ranging from restrictive covenants to 
outright violence, The minority group is victimized in the process, for 
they are forced to live under crowded conditions and pay exorbitant rents 
for the privilege. Invasion is an inevitable accompaniment of the rapid 
and unplanned growth of the large city, and brings many social problems _ 
in its wake. 

3. Succession. Invasion and succession are closely related, Invasion 
involves the actual incursion of one function or group into the territory 
occupied by another, whereas succession refers to the end result when one 
group has finally succeeded the other. Invasion is thus a process of 
“becoming,” whereas succession is a state of “being” resulting from 
invasion. Near the central business district of every large city there are 
sections that were formerly occupied by the fine residences of a former 
era. These areas are gradually invaded by a new function, that of 
furnished rooms, during which period the old residents move out, some 
to the suburbs and others to nearby expensive apartments and residential 
hotels. In a few years, one function has largely succeeded another, and 
the rooming-house function itself begins to be invaded by light manu- 
facturing. The history of the American city can thus be read in the 
successive trends in land use in the different areas.** 

The process of succession, like invasion, is more spectacular when 
applied to different population groups than when applied to economic or 


24Cf. Walter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 
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social functions. The invasion of Negro groups into new areas of large 
cities is usually followed by a comparatively rapid succession, whereby the 
dominant white group leaves the field to the minority group. The lower 
status of the Negro means that the white residents in the area will lose 
prestige if they remain in their old homes in close proximity to the 
invaders.** Such questions of prejudice, prestige, and status are often 
more important than the more tangible factors of comfort of residence, 
accessibility to work, or relative cheapness of any given area. Persons 
threatened with the loss of prestige through invasion and succession will 
fight bitterly to maintain the symbols thereof. 

Succession is also visible in connection with the residential areas 
occupied by different cultural groups in the American city. The early 
decades of the present century were marked by the immigration of millions 
of persons from southern and eastern Europe. These persons were for 1¢ 
most part peasants in the old country and would have preferred to ‘ve 
farmers in this country. By the time of their arrival, however, the desiral le 
free land was, for the most part, taken up, and they were forced to live in 
the large cities. Here they tended to assume a definite pattern, with the 
newest group settling in compact ethnic colonies near the central business 
district, where they were crowded together in noisome slums. The Italians 
and Poles were among the latecomers, and they were obliged to serve 
their group apprenticeship in these underprivileged areas. As the indi- 
vidual members became economically successful, they left these ethnic 
areas and branched out into the more desirable and cosmopolitan resi- 
dential sections. Over the generations, each group was gradually suc- 
ceeded by the next ethnic group, whose members became the new hewers 
of wood and drawers of water.** 


Mobility as an Ecological Process 


According to Park and Burgess, society is “made up of individuals 
spatially separated, territorially distributed, and capable of independent 
locomotion.” 7 The element of independent locomotion is one of the 
characteristics that man shares with the lower animals, but man is the 
most mobile of all. The modern urban community is the scene of many 
of these restless movements, as millions commute from one part of the 
metropolitan area to the other and millions more follow an even more 
hectic pace within the central city itself. In this process of physical 


25 Harold Gibbard, “The Status Factor in Residential Successions,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 46:835-842 (May, 1941). 

26 Richard G. Ford, “Population Succession in Chicago,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 56: 156-160 (September, 1950). 

27 Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology, page 508. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1924. 
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movement, the individual contributes to the dynamic quality of the city. 
In one sense, indeed, mobility is the basis for all the other ecological 
processes, The changes in the area structure of the urban community 
arise in large part as a direct result of this propensity to move about. 

Mobility may be defined as movement in space resulting in new social 
relationships, The movements involved in segregation, invasion, succes- 
sion, and the rest of the ecological processes are important because of the 
new social contacts that the individual makes in the process. By moving 
from one location to another, the person finds himself in a new social and 
cultural setting, to which he must make appropriate adjustments. These 
adjustments may occur in an atmosphere of cooperative harmony, as 
within the ethnic community. They may also be characterized by rancor 
and fear, as the new ethnic or racial group threatens the security of the 
old. Hence the physical movement fer se is not as important as the new 
social contacts, Persons who move about a great deal tend to develop 
different life patterns from those who stay at home. 

Social mobility goes beyond the limited spatial confines of the urban 
community. Mobility has many implications that are national, rather 
than local, in their implications. The changes in spatial location over the 
area of the city are part of a larger process, embracing the nation and 
even the entire world. The mobility of the United States has been 
proverbial, from the steady westward progression in the early days to the 
latest series of population movements during and after World War II. In 
contrast to the relative stability of the old world, with its fixed residence 
and established patterns of stratification, the new world has been marked 
by social mobility and a consequent flexibility of social structure. As 
individuals and as a people, Americans have always been on the move.*® 

There is a close relationship between mobility and social disorgan- 
ization. When human beings are continually on the move, they break 
many of the ties that formerly held them to settled group life. Further- 
more, mobile persons are often unable to establish any new relationships, 
at least in the primary and intimate sense. In its most literal terms, social 
disorganization is the breakdown of the social group, whose essence lies in 
the relationships between human beings.” When these relationships are 
broken, a condition of social disorganization results. A society character- 
ized by growing social mobility is one in which social disorganization is 
increasing. Men who live lives of extreme mobility become increasingly 
individualistic and even predatory, constrained as they are by few of the 
primary patterns that hold the individual to the organized group. It is 


28 We have considered some of the quantitative implications of mobility in 
Chapter 11 supra. ; ’ BP, ; 
_"° Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. Merrill, Social Disorganization (Third Edi- 
tion), Chapter II. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. 
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no accident that areas of extreme mobility in the large city are those in 
which the highest incidence of social disorganization is apparent.*° 

Personal and social disorganization are in considerable part (although 
not universally) merely different aspects of the same process. This fact 
is seen in the relationships between mobility and personality maladjust- 
ment, A study in a representative community indicated that “The 
population in the more mobile households furnishes more than its share 
of psychoses, neuroses, psychopathic personalities, and other types of 
personality disorder among adults and children.” * Persons who may be 
predisposed to such forms of maladjustment may gravitate to areas of 
high mobility because of their inability to maintain permanent contacts in 
a settled neighborhood. On the other hand, those who have led well- 
organized lives and have normal personalities may be forced into mobility 
by such nonpersonal factors as unemployment. As a consequence, they 
may become maladjusted or disorganized. Mobility is doubtless both a 
cause and effect of this process.** 

On a national scale, we have experienced two periods of intensive 
mobility—the great depression of the 1930’s and the period during and 
after World War II. Both eras found millions of men, women, and 
children without a fixed abode and moving about the country. The social 
definition of these two situations, however, was very different. The 
mobility of the depression years was defined as a social problem and was 
one of the most striking indices of the social disorganization arising from 
the massive unemployment of the time.*® The mobility of the 1940's, on 
the other hand, was widely considered as a healthy sign of a sound 
society, which could be turned from peace to war, with all the accom- 
panying rearrangements of population, without recourse to regimentation 
of the civilian population. The millions of men, women, and children 
who moved during the prewar, war, and early postwar period were, for 
the most part, following their families or searching for better jobs. This 
situation was in contrast to that of the depression, when men were on the 
move in the desperate search of any job at all. The phenomenon of 
mobility was the same, but the social definition was different.** 


ee Cf. E. H. Sutherland and Harvey J. Locke, Twenty Thousand Homeless Men. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1936; Nels Anderson, The Hobo. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. 

“| Christopher Tietze, Paul Lemkau, and Marcia Cooper, “Personality Disorder 
and ne Mobility,” American Journal of Sociology, 48:29-39 (July, 1942), 
page 39. 

*2 Cf. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social Mobility. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. 

53 Cf, John N. Webb, The Transient Unemployed, Research Monograph Ii, 
Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, Washington, 1935. 

84 Cf. Francis E. Merrill, Social Problems on the Home Front, Chapter I, New 
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Migration as an Ecological Process 


The other major ecological process that we shall consider here is migra- 
tion. Like mobility, migration has national and even international ram- 
ifications. Both of these forms of human locomotion obviously involve 
physical movement, but their nature is essentially different, Mobility is a 
relatively continuous process, involving a veritable way of life for such 
intensely mobile persons as the hobo and the migratory-casual worker. 
Migration is a movement that may take place only once in the life of the 
individual or family, but which alters their way of life inescapably and 
permanently. The movement of the immigrant family from the arid 
mountains of southern Italy to the teeming warrens of the East Side of 
New York City is thus a classic example of migration. The members of 
the migratory unit—whether individual or family—leave their culture 
behind them and enter a new culture, to which they must adjust as best 
they can. 

Migration is characterized by the breaking of social ties. The migrant 
has established a set of behavior patterns under settled conditions— 
whether in the peasant cultures of Europe or in the open country and 
small town in the United States. Moved by the desire for political 
freedom, economic betterment, or escape from the conventions of a 
community, the individual may migrate to the large city or to a new 
world. In the new environment, he must make new adjustments. More 
important, he occupies a new status and must play a series of new roles. 
Whatever status the European peasant or the American small-town 
person occupied in the former community, that status will change under 
the new and (generally) urban conditions to which he has moved. The 
peasant who has turned industrial worker must make many adjustments, 
of which the learning of new economic skills is only one. He must accept 
new physical surroundings; he must adapt himself to a new social 
structure; and he must reconcile himself to a different system of family 
relationships, in which the patriarchal father is no longer the dominant 
figure.?® 

In historical times, migration was an enterprise involving whole clans, 
tribes, and nations. These wandering peoples took their culture with them, 
and there was no possibility that the individuals in the group might lose 
their background of patterned behavior. The wandering peoples of 
antiquity and early historical times were migrants of this category. The 
modern migrant is in a different situation altogether. He is forced to 
leave the personal relationships that constitute his own culture base. He 


*5 Cf. August B, Hollingshead, “Human Ecology,” in Robert E, Park (Editor), 
An Outline of the Principles of Sociology, pages 142-143. New York: Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 1939. 
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can, it is true, often find compatriots in the ethnic areas of the large 
cities, where fellow Italians, Poles, or Puerto Ricans constitute small 
cultural islands in the sea of conventional American society. But as 


as the new migrant steps out of this insulated cultural area, he has left 
familiar surroundings. His new status is that of a stranger in a foreign 
country. In the process of modern migration, the “cake of custom” is 


broken, never to be remade. 

Migration thus brings about a conflict between those who bring another 
culture with them and those who represent the accepted pattern of the 
new world, These conflicts are especially apparent in many of the areas 
of the urban community considered above. Areas of delinquency, crime, 
and desertion are among the ecological groupings in which culture 
conflict plays an important part. Persons whose basic patterns were formed 
in one culture are uncertain of their status and role in another culture. 
They do not know what is expected of them, especially in those aspects 
of behavior that involve contact outside the home. In many respects, the 
migrant can maintain the same culture patterns within the family, 
although even here the members constantly bring in new ideas from the 
outside world. The changes in status that inevitably accompany migration 
bring about difficult personality adjustments.*° 

The migrant often becomes a “marginal man.” The latter has been 
defined as: 


A cultural hybrid, a man living and sharing intimately in the cultural life 
and traditions of two distinct peoples; never quite willing to break, even if he 
were permitted to do so, with his past and his traditions, and not quite accepted 
. . . in the new society in which he now sought to find a place . . . a4 man on 
the margin of two cultures and two societies, which never completely inter- 
penetrated and fused.$* 


The marginal man is a product of modern migration, carried on by 
individuals or families who leave at home the masses of persons com- 
prising the cultural group. In somewhat the same sense, although not to 
the same degree, the person who is accustomed to the patterns of the 
small town may find himself marginal in the more complex culture of the 
large city. The most spectacular examples of the marginal status, however, 
are found among persons on the margin of two distinct cultures. This 
status has been occupied by millions of men and women who have come 
to this country to assimilate themselves into another world. 

The personality of the marginal man suffers because he is denied the 


26 Louis Wirth, “Culture Conflict and Delinquency,” Social Forces, 9:484-492 
(June, 1931). 

87 Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the Marginal Man,” American 
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opportunity of participating completely in many facets of the new culture. 
He cannot play a significant role in many of the groups and institutions 
of the new world because he is unfamiliar with its language and customs. 
A significant aspect of this relationship is his uncertainty of his own 
of the degree to which he will be accepted in the new society. 
This dilemma has been stated by Park and Burgess in another connection, 
when they suggest that “The individual whose conception of himself does 
not conform to his status is an isolated individual.” ** Many of the areas 
to which we have referred are peopled by men and women thus spiritually 
isolated, even though they may be physically surrounded by thousands of 
other persons. 

We have considered some of the broader implications of the ecological 
distribution of persons and institutions, as well as the forces that give rise 
thereto, Human beings acting in groups produce culture, and the culture 
is structured in the comparatively permanent form of institutions. These 
institutions and their individual members are grouped in functional 
positions throughout the community. This distribution may be considered 
both statically and dynamically, statically in terms of the natural areas 
of the community and dynamically in terms of the processes that produce 
the areas, The community may be viewed in functional terms as a con- 
stellation of related institutions. In ecological terms, the community is the 
framework within which social interaction takes place. 


Status, 
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The Nature of the Family 


The family is a universal institution. It is also the most multifunctional of 
all the institutions, although many of the functions formerly performed 
by the family in our society have been assumed by other agencies. In 
many societies today, however, the family is still the principal social 
pattern that we can call institutional. Social control, education, religion, 
protection, recreation, and the rest of the principal institutional functions 
are carried on by the family in other societies. Even in our own society, 
however, the family performed many of these functions not very long ago. 
Only in recent decades have the traditional functions of the family 
gradually been assumed by other institutions, public and private, govern- 
mental and commercial. As our society has become more industrialized, 
urbanized, and secularized, the family has lost many of the functions that 
it formerly conducted.! In this chapter, we shall survey this massive 
change in the activities of the oldest social institution, 

This progressive shift from the multifunctional institution to the 
institution whose functions are limited has been received unhappily by 
the majority of persons. The traditional family has assumed an ideal 
quality in the mores, and any departure therefrom is viewed as an in- 
fringement upon sacred values. The family of an earlier day—with its 
rural milieu, its many children, its multifunctional character, and its 
quasi-patriarchal roles—has long been the ideal pattern of the family as 
it “should” be, The contemporary, middle-class, urban family is an ob- 
vious and drastic departure from this accepted pattern, and the new 
family arouses a vague uneasiness in many persons, whose standards are 
still unconsciously based upon the family as it used to be. Social institu- 

1 William F, Ogburn and Clark Tibbitts, “The Family and Its Functions,” 
Chapter 13 in Recent Social Trends (Edited by William F. Ogburn). New York: 

» McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. 
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tions arise from and reflect the society in which they are found. The con- 
temporary family is presumably well fitted to our own social pattern.* 
Hence the emphasis may eventually shift from regret for the past which 
can never return to a reasoned acceptance of things as they are. 

The family in American society has been defined by the Bureau of the 
Census as “a group of two or more persons living together and related by 
blood, marriage, or adoption.” * This is the definition used in gathering 
and compiling Census statistics on the family, which constitute our basic 
quantitative knowledge of this central institution. In functional terms, 
the family may be defined as “an enduring association of parent (or 
parents) and offspring whose primary functions are the socialization of 
the child and the satisfaction of the members’ desires for recognition and 
response.” * The latter definition stresses the functions that are still tacitly 
left to the family and that will in all probability never be taken from it. 
These enduring functions are the biological (the bearing of children), 
the socialization (the raising of children), and the affectional (the 
providing of intimate responses between the various members of the 
family). As we shall see, the contemporary family will stand or fall on 
the comparative success with which it performs these vital functions. 

The family in our society is a conjugal unit—that is, it is based upon 
the central relationship of husband and wife. The family grows out of 
the marriage of a man and a woman and (except in certain statistical 
senses) ceases to exist when this union is dissolved. The children born of 
this union constitute the other principal parts of the conjugal family, 
which thus tends to be smal}, closely knit, and highly emotional in its 
personal relationships. The other relatives in the family pattern—grand- 
parents, uncles, aunts, and in-laws—play a relatively unimportant role in 
the conjugal family. 

We are so accustomed in our society to consider the family in these 
terms that the thought of any other institutional pattern is both difficult 
and repugnant. There is another important form of family, however, 
which is maintained by many millions of persons in different parts of the 
world and which appears to be perfectly adequate in its own social 
setting. We refer to the consanguine family, in which the central relation- 
ship is not that of the spouses but of the blood relatives in the family. 


2Ruth Benedict, “The Family: Genus Americanum,” Chapter 9 in Ruth N. 
Anshen (Editor), The Family: Its Function and Destiny. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949. 

2 Inter-Agency Committee on Background Materials, National Conference on 
Family Life, The American Family: A Factual Background, page 5. Washington, 
1948. 

4 Andrew G. Truxal and Francis E. Merrill, The Family in American Culture, 
page 15. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
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Linton characterizes the conjugal family as “consisting of a nucleus of 
spouses and their offspring surrounded by a fringe of relatives,” and the 
consancuine family as consisting of “a nucleus of blood relatives sur- 
rounded by a fringe of spouses.” * Under the latter system, men and 
women marry and enter into sexual relationships, but the spouses tend to 
remain in their parental homes, surrounded by people of their own 
“blood” (hence the name consanguine). The consanguine family is thus 
more permanent and continuous than the conjugal, since it is not de- 
pendent for its existence upon the marriage of two persons or for its 
continuance upon the maintenance of this relationship. 

The institutional aspects of the family may be further considered in 
terms of the “related type parts” comprising the structure of institutions 
in general and the family in particular. The typical type parts of the 
family structure are as follows: ® 

1. Attitudes and Behavior Patterns, The family is based upon a group 
of “common reciprocating attitudes of individuals and their conven- 
tionalized behavior patterns.” Included are such attitudes and sentiments 
as “love, affection, devotion, loyalty, and parental respect.” Without 
these common expectations, the family would have no cultural unity or 
continuity. 

2. Symbolic Culture Traits. The family institution also comprises 
various “objects charged with emotional and sentimental meaning to 
which human behavior has been conditioned.” These are the “objects 
and ceremonies,” ranging from wedding rings to marriage ceremonies, 
that make up an important institutional element of the family. 

3. Utilitarian Culture Traits. In common with other institutions, the 
family also has certain “cultural objects possessing utilitarian value,” such 
as the family home and the homely objects therein. These elements in 
the institutional pattern possess symbolic value, but they also serve as the 
basis for the day-to-day life of the family. 

4. Oral or Written Specifications. A final element in the institutional 
structure is a group of “oral or written language symbols which preserve 
the descriptions and specifications of the... interrelationships among 
attitudes, symbolic culture traits, and utilitarian culture traits.” In this 
category are marriage licenses, birth certificates, family laws, and last wills 
and testaments, all bearing witness, in one way or another, to the insti- 
tutional nature of the family and the crises through which its individual 
members must pass. 


5 Ralph Linton, The Study of Man, pase 159. New York: Appleton-Century- 


Crofts, Inc., 1936. 
6 The following is adapted from F. Stuart Chapin, Cultural Change, pages 48- 
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The family is also a unique institution, in addition to possessing many 
of the general characteristics of other institutional patterns. This unique- 
ness is expressed in various ways: (a) Universality—all known societies 
have some form of the family; (b) Emotionality—the most profound 
human emotions find expression in the family; (c) Priority—the family 
exerts the earliest and most lasting influence upon the individual; (d) 
Size—the family is the smallest and most emotionally concentrated of all 
the institutions; (ec) Responsibility—the family exerts the most extensive 
and varied responsibilities upon its members of any institution. Many of 
these responsibilities control the thoughts and behavior of the individual, 
consciously or unconsciously, throughout his life. These and related 
characteristics make the family the most important single institution in 
any society. No other institution plays the variety of unique roles that 
characterize the family.” 


The Changing Economic Functions 


The family is an integral part of the society in which it operates. Members 
of the family must also play roles in other institutions in the outside 
world. As these institutions change, so do the roles of the individual 
members. ‘These roles are broadly economic, educational, recreational, or 
religious in character, and their impact upon the individual family 
relationship is great. With each major change in the institutions com- 
prising the social structure, there are major changes in the family itself. 
We may consider briefly the principal changes in the activities performed 
by individuals as family members that have occurred in recent decades. 
One of the major areas in which these changes are most clearly apparent 
is the way the family makes its living. 

The broad economic movements of the past century have changed the 
family from an institution predominantly rural and agricultural to one 
predominantly urban and industrial, Naturally, there are important 
exceptions to this sweeping statement, especially in the case of the 
contemporary farm family, which still performs many of the functions of 
the traditional group. But the basic pattern of family life has, nevertheless, 
followed this trend from farm to city and from agriculture to business 
and industry, In 1870, some 74.3 per cent of the population was listed as 
rural and 25.7 per cent as urban. In 1940, the rural-farm population (i.c., 
living on farms) constituted only 22.9 per cent of the total population and 
the rural-nonfarm (living outside cities but not on farms) totaled 20.5 


7 The above is adapted from Robert M. Maclver, Society: Its Structure and 
Changes, pages 197-199. New York: Rinchart & Company, 1937. 
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per cent. The urban population (all persons living in communities of 
2,500 or more) had grown to 56.5 per cent of the population.® 

The events of World War II and the immediate postwar years in- 
tensified this shift from the farm to the city. In April, 1947, urban 
households comprised 61.0 per cent of the total, whereas rural-farm 
households had shrunk to 17.1 per cent and rural-nonfarm had increased 
slightly to 22.0.9 The term “household” in this connection refers to “all 
of the persons who occupy a house . . . [including] the related family 
members and also the unrelated persons, if any, such as lodgers, servants, 
or hired hands.” ?° Hence the figures for population and for households 
are not strictly comparable, although for general purposes they both 
indicate the tremendous urban movement of the family during the last 
eighty years. In terms of the subsequent modification in all of the func- 
tions of the family, starting with the economic, this rural-urban shift is 
probably the most important single change in the social base in which 
the family operates. 

1. Changing Production Functions. The family was formerly the 
central unit of both production and consumption. Its productive role, at 
least in the sense of the direct physical production of goods and the sup- 
plying of services, has greatly decreased as a result of the broad changes 
in the economic and social structure following the Industrial Revolution. 
Only the farm family maintains its direct productive function, in the 
sense of raising, processing, and selling commodities for the market. The 
farm family no longer produces a significant part of its own consumers’ 
goods, and hence has undergone a change comparable to (if not so 
sweeping as) the urban family. Relatively speaking, however, the farm 
family still retains important elements of its former economic function, 
and with it many of the other functions whose absence has been viewed 
with alarm in the urban family. Hence the farm family most closely 
approximates the traditional “ideal” family and its functions are most 
nearly those of the family as many persons think it “should” be. 

The urban family does not perform a direct productive function, even 
to the reduced extent found on the farm. The members of the urban 
family are primarily engaged in earning a living, working for wages or 
salaries outside the home so that they can buy the necessities of life. The 
shift from the production function within the home is indicated by such 
diverse indices as the increase in the clothing, canning, and preserving 


® Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Housing, 
General Characteristics, Vol. 11, Part I, page 18. Washington, 1943, ' 

* Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Characteris- 
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industries, and the growth in the number of restaurants and in the 
number of families availing themselves thereof. Bakeries, delicatessens, 
and other stores dispensing prepared food have also increased in recent 
years, thus suggesting the number of families who do not prepare all (or 
any) of their meals in the home. In these and many other homely ways, 
the American family has clearly demonstrated its desire to simplify the 
productive function which it formerly performed as a matter of course. 
The nature of family life has changed along with this basic modification 
of function.* 

The production function of the family is therefore performed indirectly 
by the members, through gainful employment outside the home. The 
principal breadwinner is still the husband, but his role is increasingly 
supplemented by the wife. The broad trends in this participation of the 
wife are indicative of the changes in the structure and functions of the 
American family. In 1900, only 5.6 per cent of all married women were 
gainfully employed. This percentage increased to 15.0 per cent in 1940 
and to 22.5 per cent in 1949. In the latter year, more than one out of 
every five married women was supplementing the earning role of the 
husband and thereby contributing to the joint support of the family. In 
that same year, there were more than seven million working couples (i.e., 
married couples with both husband and wife working) in the United 
States. The total number of gainfully employed married women (in- 
cluding those not living with their husbands) reached the all-time high 
of 8,700,000.%* 

2. Changing Consumption Functions. Production and consumption 
functions in the family are two sides of the same coin. The family 
consumes whatever it produces, either in goods, services, commodities, or 
their equivalent in cash income. Family savings constitute the sole 
differential between these two functions. We may consider briefly some of 
the trends in the process of consumption, whereby the family spends the 
equivalent of its cash income (and sometimes more) in an economy 
increasingly based upon money."* 

The median family income in 1949 was $3,107. This means that half 
of the 39,193,000 families in the United States had incomes above this 
figure and half below it. This figure may be compared with a median of 
$2,600 in 1944 and one of $1,160 in 1935-36, when the nation was still 


11 Cf. Margaret G. Reid, “The Economic Contribution of Homemakers,” An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 251;61-69 (May, 
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in the depths of the depression. The drastic rise in the price level between 
1935 and 1949, however, nullified much of the increase in cash income in 
the interval, At one end of the family income spectrum in 1949, some 
5.9 per cent of the population had family incomes of less than $500 (not 
counting nonmoney income from farms). A total of 12.1 per cent of all 
familics had incomes of less than $1,000, with 4,700,000 families in this 
category. At the other extreme, 20.2 per cent of the families had incomes 
of more than $5,000, and 2.6 per cent had incomes of more than $10,000. 
In round numbers, 8,000,000 families were in the income brackets over 
$5,000, whereas approximately 1,000,000 families received more than 
$10,000."4 

The performance of the consumption function of the family may be 
roughly measured by the percentage distribution of personal expenditures 
in a given year. In the year 1947, for example, 12.0 per cent of the 
consumer dollar went for durable commodities (i.e., furniture, automo- 
biles, household appliances) ; 27.6 per cent was expended for services (i.¢., 
rent, electricity, gas) ; and 60.4 per cent went for nondurable commodities 
(ie, food and clothing). Variations naturally occur on a wide scale 
between families as to the proportion of income spent for the various 
goods and services. In general, however, families in the lower income 
groups tend to spend a larger proportion of their income on the basic 
necessities of food, clothing, and shelter than do those in the upper income 
groups. Ascending the income scale, a decreasing proportion of the total 
income is spent for food and a larger proportion for education, recreation 
(especially automobiles), and clothing." 

Considerable difference exists between farm and nonfarm families in 
the consumption function. Most important is the difference between the 
two groups in expenditures for food and housing. Farm families spend 
considerably less than nonfarm families for both these categories, as might 
be expected from the nature of their activities. Other items on which 
farm families expend comparatively smaller sums are recreation and 
reading. On the other hand, farm families spend much more than non- 
farm families for furnishings and home equipment. These differentials 
between farm and nonfarm family expenditures dramatize some of the 
principal changes in the consumption function. The nonfarm family no, 
longer raises and processes its own food, and hence spends proportionately 
more for this item than formerly, On the other hand, the nonfarm home 


is neither so large nor so permanent as it used to be, and hence the 
14 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Consumer Income, “In- 
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. family spends proportionately less in furnishing and taking care of its 
living quarters.’® 


The Changing Social Functions 


The family has traditionally performed many functions in addition to 
the economic ones. The family has been an institution in which the social 
heritage was transmitted from one generation to the next, in which the 
members entertained each other by making use of their own resources, in 
which religious worship was centered, in which the sick and aged were 
protected in their infirmities, and in which other related activities were 
conducted. A changing society has taken many of these functions from 
the family and allotted them to other agencies, both commercial and 
governmental. We may continue our analysis of the defunctionalization 
of this formerly multifunctional institution by reviewing briefly the nature 
of these changes. . 

1. The Educational Function. The educational function of the family 
was formerly a central one. With the exception of the Church, the 
family was the only agency for handing on the social heritage from old 
to young. In an informal sense, the family still retains much of this 
function, especially during the early years of the children. Indeed, as the 
White House Conference on Children in a Democracy has pointed out, 
“In spite of the great changes which have occurred in family life . . - 
there is still no more far-reaching educational institution than the 
family.” ** In this way, many of the basic group expectations are passed 
on from generation to generation. The child still receives his culture as 
expressed first through his parents. 

But in the more formal sense of education, the family has undergone 
a steady decline in importance. After the child’s early years, the educa- 
tional function has been increasingly taken from the family and given 
over to the school. From prenursery school to the university, extra- 
familial agencies of education have expanded until they now take more 
of the child’s time and energies than ever before. Society has changed 
from a comparatively simple agricultural structure, in which the basic 
economic and social skills could be imparted by the parents, to an 
extremely complex pattern where the average person requires more 
information and training to get along. The school is geared to impart this 
increasingly specialized social heritage and the family is not. Hence the 
child begins his schooling earlier, spends longer hours every day in school, 
goes to school more days in the year, and spends more years of his life in 

16 Tbid., pages 75-76. 
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school than ever before. The efficiency of this great educational enterprise 
is. of course, open to some question. The extent to which the educational 
function has been taken out of the hands of the family, however, is 
beyond any question. 

2. The Recreational Function. The family was formerly the principal 
resource and arena for the recreation of its members. Many of the rec- 


reational activities conducted away from the physical confines of the home 
were nevertheless directly or indirectly under its auspices. Today much of 
this has changed, despite the (presumably) temporary renaissance of home 
recreation via television.*® The transfer of the recreational function from 
the home to the motion picture theater, the bowling alley, and the golf 


course has reflected the same broad social trends that have been apparent 
in the social base of the family and in the changes in its other functions. 
The widespread introduction of labor-saving devices and the increasing 
productivity of industry and agriculture have tremendously increased the 
amount of leisure time available to the members of the average family. 
Commercial institutions have arisen to compete with the family for the 
leisure hours of its members. For a variety of reasons, the competition is 
unequal and the family has steadily lost ground to the commercial 
agencies, 

The daily experiences of the various members of the family, further- 
more, are so different that each has his own idea of the nature of rec- 
reation. In the days when the family centered its economic activities more 
closely in and about the home, the father, mother, and children had a 
similar background of experience and similar ideas about what constituted 
a change from these experiences. In the contemporary family, however, 
the mother may desire an evening at the movies as a complete change 
from her hours in the home. The father, on the other hand, has been 
away from home all day and may ask no more than an opportunity to 
relax without going out. The children, finally, look to their own age group 
for recreation, which usually takes a commercial form, Commercial 
recreation generally involves the passive participation of large numbers 
of persons acting as individuals, rather than as members of family groups. 
The urban environment provides ample opportunity for all recreational 
tastes. The family cannot compete on this level. 

3. The Religious Function. The family has always had a close work- 
ing relationship with religion. The religious development of the indi- 
vidual initially appears in the family. In this intimate group, the child is 
“first introduced to the religious inheritance of the particular religious 
group into which he is born. . « « Here the foundations are laid for the 


18 Cf, Edward C, McDonagh, “Television and the Family,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research, 35:113-122 (November-December, 1950). 
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moral standards that are to guide his conduct through life.” *° The social 
changes that have transformed the functions of the family in other re- 
spects have also been evident in connection with the religious function. 
The growing secularization of society, with its emphasis upon nonreligious 
definitions, has naturally influenced the members of the family group, 
and hence the family relationship itself. In general, organized religion 
plays a less important role in our society than was the case a century 
or more ago. The family has traditionally functioned as the informal arm 
of the church. When the latter institution undergoes a relative decline 
in importance, the family proportionately ceases to act as a religion- 
centered institution. 

The changing religious function of the family was examined some years 
ago by a White House Conference. There is no evidence to suggest that 
there has since been any drastic reversal of the trends in family religious 
activity that were discovered at that time. The role of the family in 
church attendance, grace at meals, reading of the Bible, and prayers and 
devotions was investigated. Church attendance (with 85 per cent of the 
rural and 40 per cent of the urban families participating) was the only 
religious activity in which more than half of the families operated as a 
unit. Family reading of the Bible engaged the attention of only 22 per 
cent of the rural and 10 per cent of the urban families, and only 38 per 
cent of the rural and 30 per cent of the urban families reported the 
ceremony of family grace before meals.” These activities were all pre- 
sumably part of the regular ceremonial of the majority of families in an 
earlier day. The extent to which the family has ceased to engage in these 
activities suggests its declining religious function. 

4, The Protective Function. The traditional family was the principal 
institutional relationship that protected the individual in the various 
difficulties of his life. In infancy and childhood, in adolescence, and finally 
in old age, the family protected its members as best it could against the 
vicissitudes of the flesh and the crises of the spirit. The family cared for 
the infant, losing many in the process, but doing the best it could with the 
limited medical knowledge of an earlier day. The family received the 
adult member to its collective bosom when he or she was sick, unem- 
ployed, or widowed, The family protected the parents when they became 
too old to care for themselves. In short, the family was the one institution 
to which the individual could look for protection (of a sort) at each step 
in the seven ages of man. 

19 White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, op. cit., pages 185- 
186. 


20 Ernest W. Burgess (Editor), The Adolescent in the Family, pages 171-172. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1934. 
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This function has been taken over in large part by other agencies, both 
public and private. The insurance companies provide financial protection 
to those who can afford it. The Federal Security Agency provides a 
minimum of security and protection to many millions of others who would 
otherwise be destitute, Private welfare agencies assume many of the 
special types of welfare need arising in a dynamic industrial society. Life 
is more complex than it was under the agrarian conditions of the early 
family, and the problems of protection are more extensive and more com- 
plicated. The average family does not have the physical facilities, the 
time, or the money to care for its members under present conditions. The 
protective function has thus inevitably fallen to the private welfare 
agencies and the state. The social trends that have brought this situation 
about will not be reversed. Along with the educational, recreational, and 
religious functions, the protective function can no longer be performed 


by the family. 
THE CONTINUING SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


In view of the widespread loss of these important functions, one may well 
ask why the family is still considered the basic social institution, whose 
importance in the life of the individual still transcends that of any 
other.” The answer lies in the three functions that the family continues 
to perform and that no other institution or group can. We refer to the 

and the affectional functions. The biological 


biological, the socializing, 
function refers to the role of the family in providing a socially sanctioned 


relationship for the birth of children, The socializing function refers to 
the role of the family in forming the personality of the young and plastic 
child. The affectional function involves the role of the family in providing 
love and emotional security for human beings in an impersonal and 
secular world. We have already in effect considered the socializing 
function of the family in our discussion of personality. Hence we shall 


consider here only the biological and the affectional functions. 


The Biological Function 


The biological function is the co 
race as well, The future of societ 


of this function, at least to a sufficient & 
reproduce itself, The traditional family was characterized by a prolific . 


performance of this function, whereas the contemporary family has often 
been reproached for its alleged failure in this respect. The most spec- 


21Cf, Lawrence K. Frank, “What Families Do for the Nation,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 53:471-473 (May, 1948). 
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tacular index to the change in the biological function is the reduction of 
the crude birth rate from 55 per 1,000 of the population in 1790 to 17.9 
in 1940. The rate showed a rapid increase during the war and postwar 
years, and rose to a high point of 25.9 in 1947. The rate remained 
almost as high in 1948, with 24.2 for that year, and it is estimated at 24.1 
for 1949.” This rise was in all probability due to temporary factors, and 
the rate will probably eventually decline to the prewar figure. Whatever 
the temporary fluctuations in this basic index, the long-range decline is 
clear. The days of the old-fashioned high birth rate have doubtless gone 
forever. 

This spectacular decrease in the crude birth rate has not meant a 
proportionate decrease in the size of the family. In 1790, the family had 
an average of 3.0 children under twenty-one years of age, whereas in 1940 
this figure had declined only to 1.3 children. The difference between the 
crude birth rate and the number of living children under twenty-one can 
be largely attributed to the decline in the infant mortality rate. Even in 
recent decades, this figure has been more than cut in half, from approx- 
imately 100 for every 1,000 live births in 1915 to 31.1 in 1949.** The 
family thus no longer brings so many children into the world as formerly. 
At the same time, more of the children who are born take a permanent 
place in the family. 

The modifications in the biological function, like those in the other 
functions, have not been uniform throughout the country. The crude 
birth rate in the rural-farm family is still considerably higher than in the 
rural-nonfarm or the urban family, despite the increases in the latter 
groups during World War II and the early postwar years. In the period 
from April, 1940 to April, 1949, indeed, the marital fertility of urban 
families (measured by children under five years old per 1,000 women 
fifteen to forty-nine years of age) increased by 36 per cent. This same 
period saw no change in the fertility of the rural-farm families. Despite 
this rapid (and probably temporary) increase in the fertility of urban 
families, the rural family still has a considerably higher fertility.°4 These 
rural-urban disparities will probably decrease slowly in the future, as the 
rural family tends to assume urban attitudes and behavior patterns. But 
the difference is still considerable in terms of the continuing exercise of 
the biological function. 

The biological function of the family has also been affected by many 


*2 Federal Security Agency, National Office of Vital Statistics, Monthly Vital 
Statistics Bulletin, “Annual Summary for 1949: United States, By State,” Vol. 12, 
No. 13 (March 31, 1950). 

23 Thid., page 1. 

24 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Population Characteris- 
tics, “Marital Fertility; April, 1949,” Series P-20, No. 27 (February 3, 1950). 
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of the social forces that have modified the other functions. These changes 


have intensified the individualism in the American family and have shifted 
the emphasis from the family to the individual in many respects. The 
biolocical function has been affected by this trend perhaps more fully 


than any other. For the first time in history on such a large scale, the 
determination of the number of children in the family is in the hands of 
the parents. Widespread knowledge of contraception has removed this 
decision in millions of families from Divine Providence and transferred it 
to the husband and wife. This is one of the most far-reaching intellectual 
shifts that the family has ever experienced. Its ultimate implications have 
not yet become apparent. 

We cannot consider in detail the many cultural factors that have 
influenced the biological function of the family. We can only enumerate 
briefly some of the most important factors in this connection. Among 
them are: (a) the shifting of the basis of the family from rural to urban; 
(b) the resultant decrease in the housing facilities available to the average 
family; (c) the importance of material success and the elimination of 
many of the traditional class barriers thereto; (d) the romantic ideal, 
before and after marriage, which emphasizes the retention of youth and 
glamour; (e) the increase in the education of women, which tends to 
decrease the fertility of educated women; (g) the declining religious 
conception of the family; and (h) the increasing employment of married 
women outside the home.?® The result of these and other social factors is 
that the social norm of the “ideal” family has shifted from a large to a 
small family. The dissemination of contraceptive information has made 
it widely possible to realize this new norm. 

The biological function has thus changed considerably in degree of 
fertility, but it continues to be fundamental to the family. Some persons 
profess to be apprehensive that a widening knowledge of contraception 
will spell the biological decline of the family. Such a prospect appears 
remote, The overwhelming majority of married couples desire children 
and make every attempt to have them2* They do not, it is true, desire 
as many children as formerly, but they still desire them. Husbands and 
wives will continue to want children for a variety of reasons, ranging 
from a vague and partly unconscious philoprogenitive urge for immor- 
tality to the wish for children to gratify their own egos. Furthermore, 
husbands and wives will continue to engage in sexual relations, with or 
without contraceptive devices, and children will inevitably issue there- 


25 Cf, Francis E, Merrill, Courtship and Marriage, pages 172-176. New York: 


William Sloane Associates, Inc. 1949. Z z , 

26 Cf. Paul Popenoe, “Motivation of Childless Marriages,” Journal of Heredity, 
27:469-472 (December, 1936) ; Paul Popenoc, “Childlessness: Voluntary or In- 
voluntary,” Journal of Heredity, 34:83-85 (March, 1943). 
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from. Social expectations defining the biological function are changing, 
and a new and smaller family is gradually replacing the old. But the 
biological function still rests at the center of the family institution. 


The Affectional Function 


The other principal function remaining to the family is the affectional. 
This function provides intimate and personal relationships for all the 
members of the family, both parents and children. The individual first 
experiences the affectional function in his parental family, as his parents 
and siblings offer him love, sympathy, and the generalized affection that 
is found in no other institutional relationship. Later he seeks other 
affectional responses in the family that he himself founds as he reaches 
adult status. 

The contemporary family is initiated in terms of affection, which 
constitutes probably the most important single reason for marriage. This 
sentiment first takes the form of romantic love, which takes the couple 
into marriage and carries them along for some time thereafter. In suc- 
cessful marriage, romantic love is succeeded by another and more lasting 
sentiment, which has been called conjugal affection.*” Persons who are 
disappointed in not finding the romance that they expected in marriage 
may believe that they can find it with another person, and therefore 
voluntarily break the relationship.** At all stages in the marriage and 
family relationship, therefore, the giving and receiving of affection is an 
important consideration. 

The family has always provided affection as one of its central functions. 
Sexual relationships have been an accepted part of the family, as marriage 
has provided the socially sanctioned framework since time immemorial. 
Husbands and wives have doubtless entertained sentiments of respect and 
affection for each other at all times and places in the history of the family. 
Children have been treated with varying degrees of severity, depending 
upon the times and the culture, but they have normally been loved and 
valued as basic constituents of the successful family. In contrast to the 
other traditional functions, the affectional has increased rather than 
decreased in relative importance in recent decades. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to state that this function currently enjoys the greatest 
importance it has ever had. For better or worse, the contemporary family 
stands or falls on the affectional function. 

In the traditional family, the economic, educational, religious, and the 

27 Willard Waller, The Family, Chapter 15, “Marriage Solidarity.” New York: 
The Dryden Press, 1938. 
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rest of the functions provided a sound and prosaic foundation for its 
permanence. Persons who received these varied attentions from the 
family were bound thereto by a variety of ties. If they failed to find 
affection, they were still recompensed in many other ways. Today many 
of these utilitarian roles have disappeared, partially or completely, from 
the repertoire of the family. ‘The members thus depend upon affection to 
a greater extent than ever before. For the insecure, frustrated, and 
romantic adolescent and adult, the affection found in marriage and the 
family has become a vital necessity. 

The affectional function includes sexual relations as perhaps its most 
obvious manifestation, although they constitute only one phase of the 
affectional pattern. Until recently, the whole subject of sex relationships 
(inside as well as outside of marriage) was obscured by a veil of taboo 
and excessive prudery. The popularization of Freudian doctrines (and 
their frequent misinterpretation), the increasing freedom of women, and 
the growing secularization of society have been among the factors that 
have swung the pendulum in the opposite direction. The importance of 
the sexual relationship has been stressed in marriage to an unprecedented 
degree and both husband and wife have come to expect more in this field 
than ever before. “Sexual incompatibility” is assumed to be a basic 
reason for family instability, whereas it is often only expressive of other 
personality difficulties and incompatibilities.°° Hence the affectional 
function, as symbolized by the sex relationship, plays an important part 
in the expected benefits to be derived from marriage and the family. 

Important as the sexual element is, the affectional function consists of 
many other relationships, some of them only remotely related to sex in the 
usual sense, In certain cases, indeed, affection may be completely divorced 
from sex, and two persons may be sexually attracted but hold no affection 
for each other. Affection in the family involves the many tender inti- 
macies between husband and wife, the sense of mutual identification, and 
the way in which each spouse supports and cares for the other.*” The 
affectional function also subsumes the care of the children during their 
early years, the emotional security held out to them, and the sympathetic 
identification with them on the part of the parents throughout their lives. 
These are sentiments that the family and the family alone can provide. 
In a world that has grown increasingly impersonal and terrifying, the 
individual stretches out his hand longingly toward this security. More 
than ever before, he needs this assurance that only the family can give 
him. 

29 Harriet R. Mowrer, Personality Adjustment and Domestic Discord, Chapter 
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Social Change and the Family 


The family cannot remain the same in a changing society. In the pre- 
ceding chapter, we have seen how the age-old functions of the family 
have, in varying degree, been taken out of its hands and assumed by 
other institutions. The functions that are left are not such as to insure 
stability to the family, for they stress individual desires and individual 
tastes, rather than a solid pattern of impersonal rights and duties. Perhaps 
the most important single symbol of the changing family is the rise in the 
divorce rate that has occurred during the past half century or more. 
Other and less spectacular social factors have actually combined to 
produce the increase in family disorganization, but divorce has continued 
to be a symbol in the public mind of the modifications in the structure 
and functions of this basic social institution. In this chapter, we shall 
examine the nature of and trends in family disorganization and shall 
briefly consider some of the efforts at family reorganization. 

The most important single characteristic of the contemporary family is 
the fact of change. We have suggested some of the implications of this 
fact in the preceding chapter. We may suggest some further implications 
here. The principal difficulty with the modern family may be summed up 
in the simple sentence: the family is not what it used to be. When we 
consider that the ideal is precisely “what used to be,” the meaning of 
this statement becomes clearer. For centuries before our day, the family 
maintained a virtual similarity of functions and patterns, based upon a 
simple and predominantly rural society. This was the institution that 
performed the various functions outlined above, which are rapidly in the 
process of transformation. The large, agrarian, multifunctional, patri- 
archal family became the family “as it should be,” and any departure 
therefrom has been considered a grave social problem. 

The statement is thus often made that “the family is declining.” The 
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speaker actually means that a certain type of family is declining, a change 
that is unquestionably taking place under the impact of social change. 
This ideal type of family is identified in the minds of most persons with 
the family as such. They fail to realize that there may be other and very 
different forms of the family, each suited to its social setting. Hence a 
certain historical form of the family may be in the process of change and 
decline. But this process is in itself the sign of the appearance of a new 
form of family. The value judgments based upon the traditional type, 
however, are so strong that most persons cannot view the change as 
anything but a disaster. The student may gain a truer perspective of this 
modification of the principal social institution if he realizes that he is 
witnessing a transition from one type of.family to another, and not a 
decline and fall of the family as such. 

The traditional family had more children than the conte; >rary 
family has. The traditional family was a productive economic unit. The 
principal economic functions of the contemporary urban family are those 
of consumption. The role of the father in the traditional family was one 
of considerable power. In the contemporary family, equalitarian and 
democratic statuses and roles between the spouses are increasingly ap- 
parent. The woman’s place in the traditional family was clearly in the 
home. Today more than one out of every five married women is gainfully 
employed. In former times, marriage and family relationships were broken 
only by death. Those of the contemporary family are increasingly broken 
by divorce. One by one, the family patterns that were considered eternal 
and immutable have changed as the society itself has changed. The 
emerging family questions many of the verities that were once con- 
sidered eternal, This emergence is difficult for many persons to under- 
stand and even more difficult to accept, Whether we like it or not, how- 
ever, the new family is here to stay. 

Another current misconception is that the American people are 
becoming disenchanted with marriage and the family. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The proportion of the total population that is 
married is the highest in history. In 1890, when statistics on marital 
Status were first published by the Bureau of the Census, 53 per cent of 
the population 14 years of age and over were married. By 1940, this 
figure had increased to 60 per cent, and by 1949 it had reached the 
unprecedented figure of 67 per cent. In the restrained words of the 
Bureau of the Census, “the long-time trend toward an increasing pro- 
portion of married persons in the adult population has been greatly 
accentuated during the 1940's. Both urban and rural areas have shared 
in the recent increase in the proportion married.”' Instéad of being 
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dissatisfied with the marital status, the people of the United States have 
become increasingly delighted with it. 

‘This increase in the proportion of the population married occurred 
during a period when the divorce rate was rapidly increasing. Contrary 
to the superficial impression, divorce does not permanently end partici- 
pation in marital and family life, except in a minority of cases. It has been 
estimated that approximately three fourths of all persons obtaining 
divorces remarry within five years.* This percentage is especially high in 
the younger age groups. The chances of remarriage of a young divorced 
woman of thirty are 94 in 100, whereas those of a widow of the same age 
are only 60, and those of a spinster of thirty are only 48 in 100.* 

In somewhat different terms, the number of persons receiving divorces 
in the period 1940-46 was approximately 5,500,000, but during these 
seven years the number of divorced persons in the population increased 
by only 500,000.4 It is true that an indeterminate number of these millions 
of the divorced died in the meantime and hence did not swell the number 
of divorced still in the population. But the overwhelming majority entered 
into new marital and’ family relationships with other spouses. This 
behavior is admittedly different from the permanent monogamy of the 
traditional family. But it still does not mean that the divorced person has 
permanently abandoned participation in the family. 

The family is thus in the process of change from a stable institution to 
an increasingly unstable personal relationship. This change is accom- 
panied by doubts, soul-searchings, and insecurities, as the individual 
experiences a series of dislocations in this fundamental institution. We 
shall consider some of the major trends in divorce, which is both the legal 
recognition and the social symbol of this new instability. We shall also 
consider some of the general methods of reorganizing this central re- 
lationship, adopted both before and after marriage. We shall conclude 
this chapter by glancing into the future to see what the next few decades 


may hold for the family. 


Divorce and the Family 


Divorce is the legal process whereby the state permits two persons to 
break a contract binding them together in marriage. Divorce is a legal 
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recognition that a husband and wife wish to be relieved of their marital 
roles. Divorce in this sense is an impersonal affair, which merely regu- 
larizes a break in certain social relationships that have been previously 
sanctioned by the state. Divorce is therefore not a living force that is 
wilfully dissolving the family, as some persons would have us think. Such 
expressions as “the tidal wave of divorce” and “the menace of divorce” 
obscure the situation by investing this abstract legal process with life and 
purpose, the latter generally malevolent. 

Divorce therefore does not “cause” the dissolution of the family. This 
situation is rather the result of a whole group of causal factors, some 
expressed in the personalities of the spouses and others impinging upon 
them from without. The social problem of divorce is “caused” by : ch 
varied factors as temperamental differences, religious conflicts, se\.ial 
incompatibilities, occupational maladjustments, and economic inse« .ri- 
ties.” In a dynamic and heterogeneous society, it is inevitable that persons 
with varied backgrounds, tastes, habits, and values will come together 
and marry. In a family system depending increasingly upon the personal 
satisfactions deriving from this personal relationship, it is equally in- 
evitable that these individuals will encounter many serious problems of 
adjustment. One of the most serious of these problems is the failure of 
marriage and the family to measure up to the expectations of the partici- 
pants. Husband and wife fail, through no fault of their own, to play the 
roles expected of them by the other.’ Failure to solve these and other 
maladjustments leads to more serious consequences than was the case 
when the family was a more completely multifunctional institution. One 
of these consequences is divorce, which thereby clearly becomes an effect, 
rather than a primary cause, of the disorganization of the family. 

Divorce is an expensive, painful, and difficult experience. Contrary to 
popular conceptions, most people do not enter lightly into divorce. Hence 
for a marriage to end in divorce there must be a strong desire on the part 
of one or both spouses to break the relationship. Mere unhappiness, 
however acute, is not enough. Marriages that are extremely unhappy and 
unsatisfactory by many standards may continue, whereas many other 
marriages that are less unhappy and unsatisfactory may end in divorce. 
In the one case, a strong cohesiveness, attributable to religion or other 
factors, keeps the marriage together; in the other, this cohesiveness is 
lacking. Despite the fact that one marriage ends in divorce and the other 
does not, it is not strictly accurate to say that the one is “worse” or 
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“better” than the other. Most marriages that do end in divorce are 
probably among the least satisfactory at any given time. But they are not 
all “bad” in terms of happiness, compatibility, and other criteria. Nor are 
the others all “good” in terms of the same criteria.” 

There are two kinds of divorce, absolute and partial. In absolute 
divorce, the marriage is completely dissolved and the erstwhile spouses are 
free to remarry. Partial divorce (otherwise known as legal separation or 
limited divorce) is not really divorce at all, as generally understood in 
our society. Under partial divorce, the marriage is not legally dissolved 
and the spouses are not free to remarry. This type of divorce is not 
common and is a vestigial remain of the time when marriage was ex- 
pected to be for life. Under this traditional system, couples who had 
serious and persistent difficulties were allowed to live apart, but at the 
same time retained their formal marriage ties. The great majority of 
divorces in the United States are of the absolute type, which completely 
dissolves the relationship and allows the spouses (in some cases after a 
specified lapse of time) to remarry without impediment. 

The legal causes of divorce bear only an indirect and fortuitous re- 
lationship to the real causes. The latter, as we have noted, comprise the 
various difficulties, individual and social, that plague the husband and 
wife and render the marriage insupportable for one or both participants. 
The legal causes, on the other hand, comprise the various acts recognized 
by the laws of the several states as constituting acceptable reasons for 
dissolving the marriage. In New York state, for example, adultery is the 
only ground for divorce. The fact that all divorces in New York are 
granted on this ground in no sense means that the behavior of the 
inhabitants differs widely from that of the people in other states, where 
other grounds obtain. 

For what it may be worth, however, the following generalization 
concerning legal grounds is offered. Approximately two thirds of all 
divorces are granted on the grounds of cruelty and desertion; the grounds 
for the other third include neglect, adultery, drunkenness, and other 
miscellaneous factors.’ Cruelty and desertion are more commonly found 
in the laws than any other grounds; they are also more innocuous, since 
they can be interpreted as involving a minimum of moral turpitude by 
the divorced persons. Hence they are the two most popular legal means 
of breaking an unwanted marriage. 

A substantial number of persons annually sever their family ties without 

7 Willard Waller, The Family, pages 525ff. New York: The Dryden Press, 1938. 
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resorting to the formality of divorce. This group comprises those who 
desert their husbands or wives (usually the latter) and never see them 
again. This form of family disorganization is not generally recognized as 
an important aspect of the over-all problem, but its numerical importance 
cannot be denied. In April, 1949, for example, 1,690,000 married women 
were listed by the Bureau of the Census whose spouses were, for one 
reason or another, absent from the home. This figure comprised three per 
cent of all married women. This number included married couples whose 
employment caused them to live separately over considerable intervals, 
migrants who had left their families at home while they traveled in search 
of work, wives of members of the armed forces, and others whose marital 
ties were only temporarily interrupted? A large proportion, if not a 
majority, of these women, however, had been permanently deserted ‘vy 
their husbands or were living in permanent voluntary separation from 
them. Desertion represents an important form of family disorganization. 
These marriages may never terminate in divorce, but the impact of 
desertion upon the family is equally devastating. 


Trends in Divorce 


During the period from 1867 (when divorce statistics were first recorded ) 
to 1948, the number of divorces increased at a considerably more rapid 
rate than the population. Whereas the population increased by approx- 
imately four times between these two dates, the number of divorces 
increased by almost forty times, from 9,937 in 1867 to 405,000 in 1948." 
The all-time high figure was reached in the immediate postwar year of 
1946, when an unprecedented 610,000 divorces were granted. Measured 
in terms of divorces per 1,000 of the population, the rate increased from 
0.3 in 1867 to 2.8 in 1948, with a high of 4.3 in 1946, Over the years, the 
rate has fluctuated extensively. During the depression of the 1930's, for 
instance, it dropped below the previous high point reached in 1929. But 
except for such cyclical variations, the secular trend has been consistently 
upward since the first figures were tabulated. The family has been 
experiencing a basic change.** 

The decade of the 1940’s saw a spectacular increase in the divorce rate. 
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In the period from 1940-46, the rate per 1,000 of the population increased 
from 2.0 to 4.3, after which it decreased to 3.3 in 1947 and 2.8 in 1948, 
as noted. This decrease continued in 1949, when a rate of 2.6 per 1,000 
population was registered. The total number of divorces in 1949 was 
estimated at 386,000, which represented a drop of 36.7 per cent from the 
record figure for 1946. In 1950, the number was estimated at 385,000, 
and the rate at 2.5 per 1,000.1* World War II, with its widespread social 
mobility, social disorganization, material prosperity, hasty marriages, long 
separations, and changing sexual patterns, was a difficult period for the 
family, as the unprecedented rise in the divorce rate suggests. In thus 
increasing the rate of family disorganization, World War II accentuated 
certain factors already present in prewar society, which had been in- 
creasingly evident for several decades.* The return to a dynamic “nor- 
malcy” after the war decreased the rate of family disorganization some- 
what from the high point of 1946, but the rate continued to be higher 
than at any time prior to the war. Family instability appears to be a 
chronic condition for the proximate future. 

In connection with the trends in the divorce rate, the statement is 
widely and erroneously made that “one in every three marriages ends in 
divorce.” This misconception apparently derived from the figures for 
1945, when 1,603,139 marriages were begun and 494,000 divorces were 
granted, thereby giving rise to a ratio of 30.8 (roughly “one out of three”) 
divorces per 100 marriages. This ratio, however, does not mean that one 
out of every three marriages begun in 1945 ended in divorce in the same 
year, The great majority of divorces in any one year are granted to couples 
who have been married for several years; only a relatively small per- 
centage of marriages end in divorce in the same year. In order to discover 
how many of the 1,603,139 marriages begun in 1945 eventually ended in 
divorce, it would be necessary to conduct a study several years later, when 
most of the marriages that were eventually to end in divorce had already 
done so. The ratio of divorces to marriages varies so greatly on the basis 
of the varying numbers of marriages (and divorces) from year to year 
that this figure is not an accurate index of the “probability” of divorce. 

A somewhat more accurate indication of this probability may be 
derived from the average ratio of divorces to marriages over a period of 
years. For the eighteen-year period 1930-1947, this average ratio was 20.1 
divorces to every 100 marriages. The average for the war years 1941-1945 
was 23.0, with the increased number of divorces partially counterbalanced 
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by the increased number of marriages.** Even these average figures 
represent approximations, however, and it is erroneous to state thern in 
terms of the “probability” of any given marriage ending in divorce. Each 
marriage is a separate entity and some may be virtually doomed to failure 
before they start because of a variety of cultural differences, personal in- 
compatibilities, and impossible expectations. Other marriages are equally 
assured of virtual success because of the human ingredients that have 
gone into them. Hence it is unreal to assign probabilities of success to 
individual marriages in the same way that odds are given on a horse race. 

The disorganization of the primary institution of the family is a 
devastating experience for its members, especially the children. ‘The 
family in our society is such an intimate and closely knit emotional group 
that its breakdown may threaten the security of the children. They tend 
to look to their parents as the source of all the love and affection that 
children have been taught to expect in our society, When one parent is 
mysteriously snatched from the bosom of the family, the resulting ex- 
perience may be a traumatic one for the child, especially if he is still 
very young. One of the basic functions of the family—the socialization of 
the child—is thereby interrupted, often permanently and irrevocably. 
The emotional impact upon the child is often both grave and perma- 
nent.1¢ 

The presence of children was, until recently, widely viewed as a pre- 
ventive against divorce, inasmuch as approximately two thirds of all 
divorces were formerly granted to childless couples. In the period 1922- 
32, for example, only 38 per cent of all divorces were granted to couples 
with children. Hence the number of children involved in divorce was 
comparatively small. During World War II and immediately thereafter, 
however, the percentage of divorces granted to couples with children 
increased, rising from the prewar figure of 38 per cent to 42 per cent in 
1948. The average number of children in such families, however, re- 
mained at 1.8 per family. ; 

The number of children involved in divorce therefore increased at a 
more rapid rate than the number of divorces during the decade of the 
1940's, In 1948, for example, an estimated 313,000 children under 21 were 
affected by the divorces granted in that year, Most of these orphans of 
divorce are in the early years of childhood, at a time when their need for 
parental guidance and emotional security is greatest, This situation is a 
natural result of the fact that the largest number of divorces occur during 
the early years of marriage, when the children are comparatively young. 

*© Inter-Agency Committee on Background Materials, of. cit., pages 18-21. 
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(if, indeed, it ever was) a basic deterrent to divorce. With almost half of 
the divorces currently granted to couples with children, some other factor 
_ or combination of factors must hold the family together.’* 


Reorganization of the Family 


_ The changes taking place in the central institution of the family have 
‘caused many persons to view the situation with alarm. With their value- 
_ patterns firmly rooted in the past, they continue to define the traditional, 
- multifunctional family as the ideal and any departures therefrom as 
undesirable, Efforts to reorganize the family based upon this general 
remise are doomed to disappointment, since they involve the implied 
_ belief that the clock can be turned back and the family of a century ago 
"magically reconstituted. These critics of the new family do not under- 
stand fully that any social institution (including the family) is a product 
~ of its cultural and social milieu and that, in order to change the insti- 
_ tution, the social milieu must also be changed. This interrelationship is 
_ perhaps more apparent with the family than with any other institution, 
since the members of the family participate continually, completely, and 
"actively in the changing culture and society of our day. 

The traditional family was the product of an agrarian, patriarchal, 
 nonindustrial, and primary social system. Any possible return to that form 
_ Of the family would involve such fundamental social changes as: (a) a 
return of a considerable segment of the population to the land, (b) the 
_ decentralization of the large metropolitan centers, (c) the restriction of 
women from gainful employment outside the home, (d) the virtual 
 climination of women from higher education, and (ce) similar drastic 
reversals of the major trends of the past century. The mere enumeration 
of these changes is sufficient to indicate the impossibility of their occur- 
_ fence, short of a complete totalitarian dictatorship. Those who wish for a 
_ return to the traditional family do not realize that these massive changes 
have occurred without conscious design or deliberate planning. Further- 
“More, any attempt at their large-scale reversal would vitally threaten 


ie 3ea 
_ other important values of our society, such as individual freedom. The 


_ answer to a more efficient family organization clearly does not lie in a 
fruitless attempt to revive the family as it was a century ago. 

__ The answer lies rather in an improvement of the family as it is today. 
Er. This means that the functions that the family still performs and that are 
-M Vital to its continued existence must be performed more efficiently. The 
Tearing of children and the providing of parental love and conjugal 
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affection are the principal functions upon which the modern family 
stands or falls. Men and women reach out unconsciously for someone 
who will fulfill their dreams and give them the emotional security they 
so desperately need in a complex and insecure world. The children born 
to these unions must gain security from parents who love them and are 
happy in their family relationships. First as husbands and wives and then 
as parents, the members of the next generation must be stronger, wiser, 
and more mature human beings if the family is to be strengthened and 
reorganized, 

This is admittedly a large order. The complete fulfillment of this order 
ultimately involves a more secure society, in which human beings may 
develop their full potentialities in marriage and parenthood. Short of this 
ambitious goal, however, attempts to strengthen the family have already 
taken the form of education, training, and counseling. By these means, the 
present or future spouses will learn to make more intelligent choices of 
their future mates, will gain insight into the nature of the marital 
relationship, and will know more about themselves and their reciprocal 
roles in the family. In functional terms, these efforts represent an attempt 
to strengthen the parental and affectional functions of the family. The 
prospective spouses are well advised to learn as much about their marital 
roles as possible. Education on this level does not involve the mastery of 
specific techniques, after which the individual is “guaranteed” a suc- 
cessful marriage. Education for marriage and family living is education 
for adult life, with all the complexities and difficulties of that state. 

1. Education for Family Living. In the broadest sense, education for 
family living has been defined as “that part of a total program of func- 
tional education which equips individuals for effective membership in the 
family, so that each contributes to home and community life according 
to his capacity.” ** This definition subsumes such varied fields as “pro- 
grams for parents originally called mothercraft and then child study or 
parent education; homemaking education for children, youth, and adults; 
programs of marriage counseling, social hygiene, and mental hygiene; 
courses in marriage and family living now being given in many col- 
leges.” *° These educational activities are conducted by a variety of 
agencies, public and private: elementary and secondary schools, colleges 
and universities, churches, social agencies, voluntary adult education 
groups, and extension services of departments of the Federal government. 
Many different institutions have become conscious of the need for more 
effective family living and are doing what they can to bring this about. 
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~ We shall mention only one phase of this education (and that very briefly) 

—namely, education at the college and university level. 

This form of education is comparatively recent. It was inaugurated in 
the mid-twenties at the University of North Carolina. Under the leader- 
_ ship of the late Dr. Ernest R. Groves, a course of study was instituted at 
this institution, covering such topics as: “Courtship, Choice of a Mate, 
21 
(meaning problems of relationship outside the realm of sex), Concepticn 
c and Pregnancy, Birth Control, and Divorce.” *° Subsequent courses 
~ introduced in hundreds of other institutions have followed this same 
general approach, with the specific emphasis varying from one insti- 
_ tution to another. The special fields included in such offerings are 
extremely diverse, ranging from home economics to pediatrics, and from 
social statistics to contraception. Neither the instructor nor the student is 
expected to be a specialist in all of the fields touched in these courses. 
The student is thus instructed in the problems of, say, pregnancy, not as a 
future specialist in obstetrics but as a prospective parent. 

__ Many of the special fields touched on in these courses seem compara- 
tively remote from the central roles of child-rearing and conjugal affec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the connection is closer than might appear at first 
glance. The most important single group of factors resulting in marital 

conflict and disorganization is the failure of the relationship to measure 
up to the expectations of the principals in the field of affection. Such 
seemingly remote subjects as finance and contraception may have a direct 

_ bearing upon the success of the affectional function, and hence upon the 

success of the marriage itself. The criteria of romance and affection may 

or may not constitute an “ideal” evaluation of marriage.** Given the 
cultural milieu of romantic love, however, it is inevitable that these 
questions will loom large in the balance sheet of many marriages. Edu- 

a Cation for marriage attempts to instruct young people in the art of wiser 

_ initial choice and greater wisdom in the subsequent day-to-day living of 
Marriage. 

“What we today are calling education for marriage and family life,” 
says Dr, Lawrence K. Frank, “may . . . be recognized as the first steps 
_ toward a reorganization of our culture, something of far greater sig- 
Nificance than all the contemporary political movements, programs, and 
Conflicts that now engross our attention.” 2? The spectacular increase in 
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educational offerings in this field, especially in the decade of the 1940's, 
suggests that Dr. Frank’s belief in the importance of such education may 
be more firmly established than even he might have guessed. Most of the 
new course offerings represent responses to the requests of students, who 
anticipate many of the marital problems they will shortly be called upon 
to face. 

The most recent information indicates that 632 institutions of higher 
learning (out of 1,370 polled and 1,270 replying) had some form of 
education for marriage. The majority of these courses are entitled either 
“Marriage and the Family” or “The Family,” and it is estimated that 
approximately 50,000 students annually participate in some such course. 
This number represents a comparatively small percentage of the more 
than 2,500,000 students enrolled in institutions. of higher learning, Never- 
theless the subject represents one of the most rapidly growing fields of 
academic instruction.** If the affectional and other relationships in the 
family are strengthened, however intangibly, by such instruction, the 
cumulative effect upon the family may be very great. 

2. Counseling for Family Living. A second representative form of 
family reorganization is marriage counseling, This technique varies widely, 
but in essence it involves consultations between husbands and wives and 
some third person who is qualified by professional training and tem- 
perament to offer impartial advice and treatment for the difficulties, 
inadequacies, and frustrations in the performance of the central marital 
roles. Such advice, informally given, is by no means new. It has, indeed, 
long been a recognized function of parents, village elders, doctors, 
lawyers, and clergymen. The recognition that marriage involves many 
difficulties of personal adjustment is found in many societies, including 
our own. The advice that has been forthcoming from the traditional 
sources, however, has sometimes been prejudiced, partial, and unwise, and 
sometimes the opposite, depending upon the wisdom of the person 
consulted. The emergent role of marriage counselor merely marks the 
professionalization of a function that has long been performed on a 
nonprofessional basis. The marriage counselor has been specifically trained 
to carry out his delicate and complex role. 

The most important task of the marriage counselor is to advise and 
guide the husband and wife toward a common definition of their marital 
roles, especially the affectional. The affectional role involves such com- 
plex factors as personality, emotional urges, and the physiological aspects 
of sex relations. The adjustments to these relationships are extremely 
complex, arising as they do from the exaggerated expectations with which 
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many persons enter marriage, The marriage counselor must therefore be 
both a truly wise person and one who has been trained in the interrelated 
disciplines dealing with personal relationships. 

The counselor must be, in effect, a specialist in human nature, as that 
complex entity is illustrated in marriage and the family. Dr. John F. 
Cuber designates the marriage counselor as “a professional person care- 
fully trained in the science of human behavior and in the technique for 
applying scientific knowledge to problem cases.” ** The expectations of 
the spouses must somehow be reconciled with the realities of married life. 
Furthermore, the transition from romantic love to conjugal affection must 
often be implemented by the marriage counselor. His role is a difficult and 
important one. 

The function of the marriage counselor involves two general approaches 
to marriage problems: (a) prevention and (b) treatment. On the one 
hand, his advice may help his clients avoid certain pitfalls in the marital 
relationship, whether in the field of sex, compatibility, or finance. On the 
other hand, the couple may only come to him after some unsatisfactory 
situation has developed, which they cannot resolve by their own unaided 
efforts. In both instances, the affectional role is usually the central 
consideration, since the expectations with which both parties have entered 
marriage have been so strongly colored by this factor. The counselor must 
be able to apply the most pertinent scientific insights to the problems that 
now face the couple or that may face them in the future. Hence his 
_ training must be broad and varied, ranging from biology to the law. 

It is, of course, impossible for the counselor to be a specialist in all of 
the fields that impinge upon the family. But he should know enough 
about these disciplines to advise the couple in many run-of-the-mill 
difficulties and to know when to send them to specialists. The majority of 
distressed couples do not now—and in all probability never will—avail 
themselves of the services of a marriage counselor. The reasons for this 
failure range from ignorance of his existence to doubts about his compe- 
tence. But as this profession gains in public awareness and professional 
prestige, an increasing number of persons will make use of its services 
to redefine their marital roles. 


The Future of the Family 


Tn concluding our discussion of the family, we may glance at the future 
_ of this central institution. The foregoing discussion should have dispelled 
completely the erroneous assumption that the family is declining and is 
on its way to eventual disappearance. Such dire predictions come from 
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persons who are unable to see any kind of family but the traditional one, 
which is admittedly changing very rapidly. But the family as such is here 
to stay. We may therefore briefly examine some of the ways in which the 
family may continue to change in the future. 

1. Number of Families. In the period from 1790 to 1940, the pop- 
ulation of the United States increased by 33.5 times, whereas the number 
of households increased by 62.6 times. From April, 1940 to January, 1948, 
the population increased by 10 per cent and the number of households by 
15 per cent.*® The trend since the founding of the Republic has thus 
been toward a vastly greater increase in the number of households (or, 
roughly, in the number of families) than in the population. This disparity 
between the rate of increase of the population and the number of families 
is closely related to the trend toward smaller families, It is probable that 
both of these trends will continue, although at a slower rate. Both the 
population and the number of families (households) will therefore 
continue to increase slowly, with the latter increasing more rapidly than 
the former. As a result of these trends, a population of 160,000,000 
persons and approximately 45,100,000 families is indicated by 1960.*° 

' Population trends are easier to predict than the number of families. 
Population shows a steadier movement than the number of families, 
since the latter figure is more directly subject to social fluctuations. ‘The 
business cycle, for example, causes immediate changes in the number of 
families, with the marriage rate rising in times of prosperity and declining 
in times of depression. The birth rate is also affected by economic 
changes, and hence the population reflects the business cycle. But the 
change is more rapid in the number of families. Divorce is likewise 
affected by fluctuations in the business cycle, with obvious repercussions 
upon the number of families, The population remains the same after 
divorce, although the number of families declines. Housing shortages 
decrease the number of households (i.e., the “entire group of persons 
who occupy a house”) but do not change the population. For these and 
other reasons, the number of family units constitutes an extremely 
complex index to a variety of social changes that affect the population 
either indirectly or not at all. 

2. Size of Families. In 1790, the average number of persons per house- 
hold was 5.7. The number had decreased to 4.9 persons by 1890, In 1940, 
the average size of the household was 3.8, and in 1947 it was 3.6.27 This 
situation reflects the trend in the birth rate, which in turn is the result of 
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such general factors as: “(1) further dissemination of the pattern of 
[birth] control, (2) changes in the number of children that couples wish 
to have, and (3) changes in the strength of the inducements to hold 
family size within this number.” ** The future size of the family is thus 
a cultural matter, reflecting changes in the social structure rather than 
any modification of the biological capacities of women to bear children. 

We have considered above some of the general factors modifying the 
biological function of the family. These factors act upon the personalities 
of men and women reared in our culture and are reflected in their 
attitudes toward children. At one time, large families were considered 
desirable; the prevailing cultural ideal, however, fixes the number of 
children at two or three at the most. Many families, of course, surpass 
this hypothetical number and many more do not reach it. Despite an 
increase in fertility among urban, white-collar families (but not among 
rural-farm families) during and after World War IT,’° it does not appear 
that this change will be permanent among this large and amorphous 
social group, The best indications seem to point to a continuation of the 
American family (household) at about the size that it attained early in 
the 1940’s—approximately 3.8 persons. Summarizing the overall factors 
affecting the future size of the family, Thompson and Whelpton state 
that “it seems unlikely that the causes underlying the long-continued 
decline of the birth rate will undergo any radical change. At best, then, 
the conditions favoring higher birth rates can be expected to do no more 
than offset the tendency toward further decline.” *° 

3. Stability of Families. We have repeatedly noted that the family is 
becoming an equalitarian, democratic, individualistic, and secular re- 
lationship, having changed from an institution that embodied, in some 
measure, the antithesis of these characteristics. There appears to be no 
reasonable expectation of any basic social changes that will reverse this 
modification of family functions, relationships, size, and stability. In 
other words, all signs point to the family as a relatively unstable relation- 
ship in the proximate future. This does not mean that the divorce rate 
will continue to increase until ultimately the majority of families will be 
dissolved by divorce and the partners redistributed through remarriage. 
The lugubrious prognostications made during the immediate postwar 
years, when the divorce rate reached an unprecedented and presumably 
all-time high, will not be borne out. Hence the majority of persons who 
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marry now and in the future can expect their relationship to be per- 
manent until dissolved by death. 

Even so, the prospect of the continued instability of the family is not 
an inspiring one for many persons." The values of our society are still 
based upon the family as an indissoluble relationship, and any large- 
scale infringement thereon is considered a social problem. This attitude 
toward the current—and future—instability of the family is understand- 
able in terms of ideal patterns, for one of the essential aspects of social 
change is the failure of human values to keep pace with other elements 
of behavior. This statement concerning the probable continuance of 
family instability should not be interpreted as an “endorsement” of 
divorce in any sense. Rather should it be understood as a scientific atten pt 
to assess the factors that will form the family of the proximate future. 
Moral condemnations of family disorganization have done little to 
decrease the rate thereof. The family reflects the basic social changes that 
have caused its growing instability. These changes will in all probability 
continue. 
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31 Cf, Carle C. Zimmerman, The Family of Tomorrow. New York: Harper & 
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article examines the new data on divorce and concludes that almost half of 
the divorces in recent years involve children. This situation is in contrast to 
the situation in previous decades, when a much smaller percentage of divorced 
_ couples had children. ‘ 
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Associates, Inc., 1949. This book surveys the related fields of courtship and 
marriage, with particular emphasis upon the social roles involved in these 
relationships. 
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Truxal, Andrew G., and Merrill, Francis E., The Family in American Culture. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. Part IV of this book, entitled “The 
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conflicts in the family, desertion and divorce, and the reorganization of the 
family. 
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The Transfer of Institutional Functions 


The sociologist has traditionally been interested in the family and has 
developed a body of special knowledge and a system of concepts about 
this institution. We have briefly examined this material in the preceding 
chapters. The sociologist is also interested in the other institutions, 
although not in the same specialized sense as the family. As a general 
social scientist, he is concerned with institutions as such, their functions, 
their growth, the roles they play in preliterate and modern society, and 
their current changes. The sociologist is, finally, interested in the relation- 
ships between the institutions as they function within the society as a 
whole. The institution derives its meaning from the over-all social and 
cultural framework within which it operates. 

In the division of labor in the social sciences, the institutions of govern- 
ment and economics have their own groups of specialists and their own 
bodies of doctrine. Such a compartmentalization of knowledge is emi- 
nently necessary and desirable from the point of view of scientific de- 
velopment. At the same time, however, it is important to realize the 
interrelationships between the various institutions, as well as the nature 
of social institutions themselves. We have surveyed this general field in an 
earlier chapter, and we propose to supplement this analysis here, with 
particular emphasis upon the functions of the separate institutions that 
together make up the society. It is obviously impossible in the brief space 
at our command to survey all that is known about the functions of 
institutions in general, let alone the activities performed by such insti- 
tutions as government and economics in particular. We are not even 
remotely attempting the impossible here, but are merely suggesting some 
of the changes currently occurring in the functions of some of the major 
institutional patterns. 

The concept of function, it will be remembered, deals with the things 
an institution does, the activities that it performs in carrying out its 
underlying concept. This function may be an ideal, in the sense that it 
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comprises the activities the institution is supposed to perform, in contrast 
to those that it actually does perform. The function may also be real, in 
the sense that it comprises the activities that occupy the attention of the 
members while acting in their institutional capacities. The institution of 
the family, as we have suggested, is still supposed to carry out many 
functions that it cannot under present conditions. The norms upon which 
this ideal performance is based are those of an earlier and simpler time, 
when the family was more nearly a multifunctional institution than it is 
today. When there is a striking and chronic disparity between the norms 
and the actual behavior of an institution, a major social problem is 
present. 

There are certain basic problems that all societies must face in order to 
survive, procreate, govern themselves, and insure their emotional stability. 
We have surveyed these problems in Chapter 5, together with some of 
the typical means different societies have evolved to meet them. The 
earlier analysis was based upon the concept of the universal culture 
pattern and the components thereof. Social needs and necessary functions 
are very much the same, whether subsumed under the universal culture 
pattern or in terms of social institutions. In this chapter, we shall consider 
certain of these central social functions in terms of the institutions that 
carry them out. 

The primary institution was in all probability the family, and all the 
institutional functions were doubtless originally performed by this central 
unit. From the original structure (or structures) of the family have 
evolved the other institutions that have grown up to meet the more 
specialized demands of an increasingly complex society. Until compara- 
tively recently, the family performed many of these derivative functions, 
such as economic production and social control, both of which fell to it 
by default in a society where there were no other institutional agencies. 

The role of the family in the performance of these traditional tasks is 
rapidly changing, and many of its former functions are being transferred 
to other and more specialized institutions. The latter are, in theory at 
least, primarily devoted to a particular function, with a pattern of con- 
cepts and structures oriented in the appropriate directions. This statement 
must be qualified by pointing out that these unitary functions have been 
broadened and extended, so that there is no such thing as a strictly 
unifunctional institution any more, if indeed there ever were such a thing. 
The transfer of function is so rapid and extensive that institutions estab- 
lished to carry out one particular activity are perforce now engaging in a 

1 William F, Ogburn and Clark Tibbitts, “The Family and Its Functions,” 
Chapter 13 in William F. Ogburn (Editor), Recent Social Trends. New York: 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935. 
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variety of activities remote from their original mandate. This transfer and 
interchange of functions between the various institutions, indeed, is one 
of the important characteristics of our social structure. As society becomes 
increasingly divorced from the primary-group relationships of the family 
and small town, the functions of the secondary institutions have tended 
to proliferate. 

An example of the historical transfer of function involves the three 
major institutions of church, economic institution, and government. 
During the Middle Ages, when the expectations of society were based 
upon sacred norms, many economic functions were regulated by the 
Church. This institution in effect controlled both the price of goods and 
the price of labor. The concept of the just price was evolved by the 
Church and represents an early attempt to control economic behavior in 
the interests of the society as a whole. The price of labor (wages) was 
also subject to ecclesiastical control, so that the Church controlled much 
of the economic life of the time. 

With the rise of capitalism, the development of the market, and the 
appearance of Protestantism,” the regulation of prices and wages became 
a function of the impersonal forces of the market place. Here the “in- 
visible hand,” later postulated by Adam Smith, was supposed to produce 
justice for all concerned. In modern society, finally, this regulatory 
function has been assumed, in part at least, by the central government. In 
time of peace the federal government supports (i.e., regulates) the prices 
of many agricultural commodities, and in time of war (see below) or 
national emergency this regulation is greatly extended. First the church, 
then the economic institution, and now the institution of government 
have concerned themselves with this central economic function. 


The Governmental Function 


The institution of government emerges from a complex and dynamic 
society as an increasingly important agency, spread over a vast range of 
institutional functions, from providing for the care of widows with 
dependent children to the production of atomic energy. The institution 
of government is thus at the center of social change, however vehemently 
this expanded role may be feared by large numbers of persons. Whatever 
the ideological objections to this growing power of the government, the 
situation itself reflects the impersonal processes of social change and does 
not represent the scheming machinations of a power-hungry bureaucracy. 
The massive shift from family-dominated ingroup control to government- 


? Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (Translated by 
Talcott Parsons). London; George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1930. 
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“dominated secondary-group control is part of the most fundamental 
_ over-all change in the structure of society since the decline of feudalism. 
4 We have considered this evolution in connection with the urban 
community, where the change was described as one from Gemeinschaft 
to Gesellschaft—that is, from the primary community to the formal 
_ society.* In another sense, this change has been described as one from 
_ status to contract, from a society where the social role was largely fixed 
_ by custom to one where the rational and individualistic elements of 
" contract set the tone.t In the new society, however defined, the role of 
government has clearly increased, as the customary controls of the family 
and church have declined, leaving this function to the formal agencies 
_ of the state. As the relative position of the folkways and the mores in the 
- field of social control has decreased, that of the laws and the other 
expressions of government has correspondingly increased. Society is no 
_ longer wholly controlled by the unwritten expectations of the culture; the 
written commands and prohibitions of the state have partially replaced 
_ these ancient norms. 
One of the functions of government, whether or not ordinarily defined 
as such, has been to maintain the position and interests of the ruling 
_ class, The struggles throughout history to seize and maintain control of 
_ the machinery of government have reflected this unspoken but funda- 
mental purpose. In many governments—whatever their structure—the 
aim of the warring groups has been frankly to secure the benefits of the 
"state for thernselves, their families, and their followers. Only in relatively 
recent periods has the democratic concept of government in the interests 
of the people as a whole become an ideal, let alone a mode of behavior. 
As suggested in our discussion of social stratification, class considerations 
are still important in guiding or determining the operations of govern- 
~ ment.’ In many communities, the elite do not control the political 
Machinery directly, but rather do so indirectly, through hirelings. The 
latter may take matters in their own hands and operate the machinery of 
government for their own benefit.® 
The growing complexity of society and the proliferation of the func- 
y tions of government present one of the basic dilemmas of modern times. 
The dilemma involves: (a) the tolerance of governmental bureaucracy 
as a necessary evil, and (b) the possibility that the agents of government 
will endeavor to enhance their own power at the expense of the state. By 
ih: * Ferdinand Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1926. 
__ *Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law (Tenth Edition), London: John 
_ Murray, 1906. is : 
_ _ ®Cf. Gerhart H, Saenger, “Social Status and Political Behavior,” American 
~ Journal of Sociology, 51: 103-113 (September, 1945). 
® Cf. Dayton D. McKean, The Boss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 
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its very nature, a bureaucracy has certain tendencies to reach out for 
more power. As one author puts it: 


Authoritarian bureaucracy can become a clique ridden by suspicion. Its 
primary concern with self-preservation results in the alienation of the public, a 
growing inability to operate efficiently and the duplication of functions, which 
a more or less developed internal spy-system necessitates. Democratic adminis- 
tration may deteriorate, on the other hand, because the frustrations of admin- 
istrative work deter qualified men and because suspicion of any authority goes 
so far as to make effective policy formulation and execution impossible.* 


The situation in the United States has by no means deteriorated to this 
extent, nor is it likely to do so in the proximate future. In other countries, 
however, the problem is more pressing.* In the free world as a whole, it 
is necessary to evolve a pattern of formal control whereby human dignity 
can be maintained and, at the same time, to maintain a government 
strong enough to insure group survival.° 

We may indicate some of the forms in which the transfer of function 
from other institutions to the government is currently apparent. Certain 
major activities are thus being transferred, in whole or in part, from the 
family, the economic institution, and the church to the governmental 
institution. These transfers may take the following manifestations: 


1. From the Family 

. Physical protection of the home 

. Economic support of the unemployed 
. Care of the sick 

. Custody of the aged 

. Treatment of the insane 

. Support of widows and orphans 

. Formal education of the children, 


Bmonocrwp 


2. From the Economic Institution 
a. Fixing of prices 
b. Limited control of wages 
c. Control and manipulation of credit 
d. Settlement of labor-capital disputes 
e. Regulation of securities exchanges 
f. Guarantee of bank savings 
g. Production of electricity 
h. Monopoly of atomic research and production 
i. Commercial recreation. 


7 Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucracy: The Problem and Its Setting,’ American 
Sociological Review, 12:493-507 (October, 1947), page 506. 

8 Cf. George Orwell, Nineteen Eighty-Four. New York: The New American 
Library of World Literature, Inc., 1950. 

® Kimball Young, “Society and the State,” American Sociological Review, 11: 
137-146 (April, 1946). 
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3. From the Church 

. Education of children 

. Diversion of emotional loyalties 
Regulation of conditions for marriage 
. Jurisdiction over divorce 

Rise of secular over canon law 
Maintenance of poor relief 

. Separation of church and state. 


Mimeonormpe 


The first basic trend in government is therefore the increase in the 
number of its functions. The second major trend in contemporary gov- 
ernment is the increasing centralization. The functions of government 
have traditionally been conducted on a local level, by persons dealing 
with the affairs of those immediately around them. The forms of govern- 
ment arose for the most part on a local level, and most of the decisions 
(even in such a concentrated organism as the Roman Empire) were 
made on the spot, rather than in Rome. The ideal of democratic govern- 
ment in America, as evolved in the latter part of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, assumed a decentralization of function. The most 
important concerns of everyday life were conducted in the local com- 
munity, or at most in the state capital, leaving to the federal government 
merely the regulation of those activities that could not be confined to the 
local level. This pattern of decentralization has become the American 
ideal and the subsequent departures therefrom toward greater central- 
ization have been widely viewed with alarm. 

This trend toward centralization has reflected the increasing size of the 
country and the scope of the problems with which the national govern- 
ment has perforce had to deal. The local agencies have neither the 
resources nor the technical skills to solve many of the problems of the 
twentieth century. The financial limitations of the local and state govern- 
ments were dramatized during the great depression of the 1930's, when 
the mass unemployment was too great for them to handle. The rapid 
centralization of government during this decade was the result of a 
national crisis, which set in motion changes that could not be met in any 
other way. 

The increased rapidity of transportation and communication has been 
the principal technological factor in the long-range trend toward central- 
ization, These devices have been both the cause and the effect of in- 
creased centralization. The nation has expanded by such agencies as the 
railroad and, much later, the automobile and the airplane. The ease of 
communication has aided the centralization of social control, since the 
central government can now maintain contact with remote sections of 
the country. The activities of government have increased both in variety 
and in scope. 
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“War,” said a brilliant essayist, “is the health of the state.” *° By this 
seemingly paradoxical statement, he meant that the power of the state is 
greatly increased in time of war and the functions of government are 
correspondingly centralized. The role of the executive branch of the 
government waxes at the expense of the legislative and judicial branches, 
as the national crisis makes quick and fundamental decisions more 
necessary than in the leisurely times of peace. Furthermore, the insti- 
tution of the state is in mortal danger and the emotions of the people are 
mobilized about the national symbols. The individual feels his own 
integrity threatened, so deeply have the symbols of the nation become 
incorporated in his personality. Total war is the crisis that affects the 
nation as a whole most completely and most spectacularly, and the 
members of the national community respond with a strong sense of 
sacrifice. This combination of psychological factors means that increased 
power is gladly entrusted to the executive branch of the federal govern- 
ment by the people as a whole. When the country is in danger, they 
welcome the opportunity to entrust their lives and fortunes to the govern- 
ment. 

The centralization of wartime power takes various forms, ranging from 
conscription to censorship of the press, Some of the principal forms are as 
follows: 


1. Control of Men. The most obvious manifestation of increased govern- 
mental power in wartime is the conscription of young men for 
service in the armed forces, This power is, in effect, that of life and 
death, inasmuch as many persons so conscripted are killed or wounded. 

2. Control of Industry. Modern war involves total industrial mobili- 
zation, whereby various agencies of the federal government assume 
temporary control over the allocation of raw materials and the 
production facilities of industry. 

3. Control of Labor. The increased power of the central government also 
extends, directly or indirectly, to the control of civilian manpower, and 
men are directed into different industries where they will presumably 
be most directly useful to the prosecution of the war. 

4. Control of Prices. The rapid increase in government expenditures so 
increases the purchasing power of the public that wartime price 
controls are necessary if a ruinous inflation is to be avoided. The 
control of prices is one of the most spectacular ways in which the 
government assumes functions that are ordinarily left to the economic 
institution. 

5. Control of Wages. The control of wages and salaries is a necessary 


1 Randolph Bourne, “Unfinished Fragment on the State,” in Untimely Papers. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1919. 
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corollary to the control of prices in order to avoid inflation. Under 
the capitalistic system, wages have traditionally been worked out by 
individual or (more recently) collective bargaining, a process more or 
less suspended in time of war. 

6. Control of Capital. The central government also increases its control 
over capital, whether in the form of individual savings or corporate 
profits. In the first instance, a system of compulsory savings is intro- 
duced, which channels some of the surplus funds, which otherwise 
would be spent for consumer goods, into government securities. 
Corporate profits are controlled through the imposition of excess- 
profits taxes. 


The trend of government in wartime is thus toward a higher degree of 
centralization and an increased authority in a number of fields. The 
nation is thereby mobilized into a single fighting machine. 


The Educational Function 

Education may be considered either as a separate institution or as a 
specialized activity carried on by other institutions. The latter conception 
has until now been the most accurate, as the educational function has 
historically been divided between the great institutions of the family and 
the church. At the present time, education is nominally under the direc- 
tion of the state, and hence might be considered as one of the functions 
of government, The emergence of an elaborate system of private and 
public education has, however, greatly increased the relative importance 
of this activity as a distinct pattern, and we are thereby listing it along 
with the other major institutional functions. The great community enter- 
prise of tax-supported elementary, secondary, and higher education has 
assumed a dignity and importance never before found in any society. 
Hence, education deserves to rank in modern Western society with the 
major social institutions. i 

The primary function of education is a conservative one. This state- 
ment may seem strange in view of the widespread opinion that education 
is a progressive search for new knowledge and new truths, a process that 
points the way to the future and away from the past. There is unques- 
tionably a great deal of truth in this allegation, but this function is largely 
confined to postgraduate and other forms of advanced education, where. 
the individual is literally engaged in a cooperative quest for new data. 
The great bulk of education, however, is oriented in a conservative, rather: 
than a progressive, direction. The major function of education—whether 
conducted by parents, teachers, or peer group—is to transmit the existing 


11 Cf, Max Lerner, “The State in War Time,” in Willard Waller (Editor), War 
in the Twentieth Century. New York: The Dryden Press, 1940. 
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folkways, mores, technicways, ideals, attitudes, values, and institutional 
patterns of the existing society to the members of the next generation. 
The role of education is therefore to conserve. 

This conservative function is most clearly evidenced in primitive or 
preliterate societies. Here the emphasis upon ascribed, rather than 
achieved, status means that children attempt to be like their parents in 
every respect, instead of surpassing them and rising above them as in our 
society. The function of primitive education is therefore to create “con- 
tinuities” in society—that is, to continue the same personality type and 
social status from one generation to the next. In our own society, the 
function of education is at least partially the opposite, namely, to bring 
about “discontinuities” between the generations. The son of an Italian 
laborer is thus educated to be a doctor; the son of a Polish peasant is 
trained to become a lawyer; and the son of an Armenian herdsman is 
taught to be a professor.?? 

The educational process in the primitive society is an informal one, 
and the children and parents alike try to transmit the culture of the past, 
as nearly as possible without alteration. Hence the skills and techniques, 
the rituals and ceremonies, and the group expectations of all kinds are 
handed on by the older generation to the younger by word of mouth and 
example, with the ultimate purpose of duplicating, rather than changing, 
the heritage of the group. The closest continuity is maintained in every 
possible way. 

The motivation for education in primitive societies is often greater than 
in many more complex societies. This difference is apparent, even in the 
face of the modern urge to rise in the social scale through formal edu- 
cation. Vertical mobility may not depend so much upon the acquisition 
of knowledge as upon the attainment of a college degree and making 
desirable “contacts” in the process. On the primary and secondary levels, 
the difference in motivation between primitive and advanced socicties is 
even more apparent. In the former, the child can see the relevance of 
such learning and skills as he must acquire. In our own society, this 
relevance is often lacking, and the child is bored with the process of 
learning. For the Maori youngster, the Zulu, the Sioux, or the Aymara, 
the imitation of the elders makes immediate sense. No elaborate argu- 
ments are needed to convince these young people that education is 
immediately important for their lives. 

In the primitive society, education and life are inseparable. It is 
impossible to see where the one leaves off and the other begins. The 


12Margaret Mead, “Our Educational Emphases in Primitive Perspective,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 48:633-639 (May, 1943). 

18 Cf. Margaret Mead, Growing up in New Guinea, Chapter Ill, “Early Edu- 
cation.” New York: William Morrow and Company, 1930. 
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young brave of the Plains Indians could clearly see that good horseman- 
ship and skill with the bow were abilities that would stand him in good 
stead throughout his life. The little Polynesian girl, similarly, does not 
need to be convinced that all proper women should make and decorate 
tapa (bark) cloth with the traditional designs of her people. In societies 
of this kind, individual status is clear, the sex division of labor remains 
sharply defined, and there is little new in a lifetime to require mastery by 
any but the conventional educational means, Education is merely the 
process of learning to live. “In its broadest sense,’ as a noted anthro- 
pologist puts it, “education is the cultural process, the way in which each 
newborn human infant . . . is transformed into a full member of a 
specific human society, sharing with other members a specific human 
culture.” ** The complexity of the society is reflected in the complexity of 
the educational process. 

The educational system, like all institutions, js thus a part of the 
society as a whole. Changes affecting one set of institutions have imme- 
diate repercussions upon the others. In the study of the educational 
institution, we study all other institutions. ‘There is a reciprocal relation- 
ship between education and the other institutions of the society. These 
relationships have been outlined as follows: 


(1) the relationship of the educational system to the processes of social and 
cultural change or the maintenance of the status quo; (2) the functioning of 
the formal educational system in the process of social reform in such areas of 
human relationships as those between racial, cultural, or other groups; (3) 
functions of the educational system in the process of social control; (4) the 
relationship of education to the social class or status system; (5) the relation of 
the educational system to public opinion; (6) the significance of education as a 
symbol of faith in democratic culture.!® 


The social structure has increased both in complexity and in the rate 
of change. These two factors are responsible for many of the difficulties 
that formal education faces in this country. The various interest groups 
have different conceptions of the function of education. These conceptions 
range all the way from a belief that education should transmit the bare 
rudiments of knowledge and skill to an evangelical faith that education 
should lead the way to a new social order. The individual educational 
institution is usually a compromise between these two polar positions, 
with the result that many persons are not satisfied with the role that the 
school plays in the community. Those who believe that the function of 
education is to preserve the cultural heritage without change look nos- 


14 Margaret Mead, “Our Educational Emphases in Primitive Perspective,” op. 
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talgically back to the little red school house. Those who think that 
education should point the way to a new world believe that the school is 
falling short of its progressive role as a guide to democratic life. 

The difficulties and dilemmas faced by organized education in the 
United States may be summarized as follows: 


1. The content of modern culture has increased tremendously and the 
amount of skill and information necessary to adjust thereto has 
increased proportionately. 

2. Society is currently characterized by an increasing number of achieved, 
rather than ascribed, statuses, which factor complicates the educa- 
tional process. The individual does not know what status he will 
occupy and what role he will play as an adult. 

3. The division of labor between the sexes is increasingly unclear, thereby 
further obscuring the educational issue. Boys and girls, in many 
instances, will ultimately be competing for the same adult econon,'c 
functions. 

4. The educational motivation of the child in our society is often 
extremely low, since he cannot see the direct application of the 
knowledge and skills that he is acquiring. 

5. This lack of motivation leads to inadequate effort while the child is 
in school, as well as to the early withdrawal from school of many 
children. In so doing, the young people unwittingly sacrifice their 
principal opportunity to rise in the class structure. 

6. The conflict in our culture between various goals, ideals, and values is 
reflected in the educational system and in the cultural heritage that 
the child is expected to acquire. Notable among these conflicting 
values are those involving racial discrimination, family disorgan- 
ization, and labor relations. 

7. The difficulties of the educational function are symbolized by the 
comparatively low status of the persons connected therewith. Society 
pays lip service to education as the foundation of democracy, but az 
the same time accords low status and low pay to those who devote 
their lives to training the young. 


The Ecunomite Function 


Few areas in the world will support even the simplest culture, much less 
a complicated one, without extensive human effort. The organization of 
this effort is the function of the economic institution. The role of this 
institution is to produce, process, distribute, and consume the goods and 
services necessary for group survival. Man has developed increasingly 
complex methods of providing for his necessities and his growing number 
of luxuries. The taming of plants and animals followed the nomadic 
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hunting period in the main stream of cultural evolution, as man settled 
down in the Neolithic age to a settled existence based upon herding and 
agriculture. Many groups in isolated parts of the world never made the 
transition and remained quite contentedly in the hunting or pastoral 
stages. But the great stream of cultural evolution followed the way of 
life based upon a settled form of economic production. The Neolithic 
Revolution represented one of the most important changes in the history 
of cultural evolution. 

The importance of the economic and social system based upon agri- 
culture is emphasized when we realize that, in the broadest sense, no 
basic change occurred in the subsistence function from the Neolithic 
village to the eighteenth century city. In this tremendous interval, there 
was an increased ability to transport goods by wind power, as well as an 
added knowledge of rudimentary hygiene, with the result that men 
could live together in larger agglomerations, But the rural and handicraft 
base remained essentially the same. With the Industrial Revolution, 
mechanical power was added for the first time on a large scale to the 
production and distribution of goods. In the century and a half since that 
time, more changes have occurred in the economic institution than in the 
preceding millennia, These changes in the way man makes his living have 
been communicated to the other social institutions. The family, the 
school, the government, and the church had their origins in the simple 
culture of a rural and handicraft society. Many of the current dislocations 
in these institutions are reflections of the inadequate adjustments of their 
members to the new economic system based on the technology of me- 
chanical power. 

The development of the economic institution has been accompanied by 
an increasing complexity in the division of labor.’* This phrase refers to 
the different functions performed by the members of a society, not only 
in their economic roles but in their other institutional roles as well. The 
division of labor in a preliterate community is ordinarily rather simple, 
with comparatively few different roles ascribed to each sex. The corre- 
sponding specialization of function is therefore not’ advanced, for there 
are few different types of activity comprising the economy. Other aspects 
of the culture may, it is true, be more highly developed than in our own 
society, and a correspondingly elaborate division of labor in these fields 
may result, Religion is an example of such an institutional pattern in 
many primitive cultures, with an elaborate social hierarchy and a minute 
subdivision of function built around this activity. In the economic sense, 


16 fmile Durkheim, The Division of Labor in Society (Translated by George 
Simpson). Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1949. 
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however, our own society represents the most elaborate division of labor 
the world has ever seen. 

The division of labor represents more than the mere allocation of 
economic functions to the various members of society. The sociopsycho- 
logical elements of the division of labor are more vital than the purely 
structural. It is thus important to know that certain persons engage in 
banking, truck driving, and farming, but it is also important to know 
the social expectations with which these functions are regarded and the 
motives that cause the individuals to assume them. Central to the division 
of labor are such considerations as the prestige accruing to the various 
economic activities, the monetary or other returns available thereto, and 
the social status deriving from participation in the different functions. 
These elements are rarely incorporated in the formal social structure, and 
ordinarily are not committed to writing or expressed in official statements. 
Rather do these considerations form part of the unwritten cultural 
expectations of the society. Hence it is important to know that some men 
are stockbrokers and others are plumbers. It is also important to know 
that society ordinarily grants greater rewards and higher status to one 
function than the other, 

The division of labor also involves the relationships of members to each 
other in their economic capacity, as well as their relationships to society 
itself. Every society regulates, by informal group pressure, the way men 
and women combine to perform a given economic activity, as well as the 
differential compensation that goes to each individual in the functioning 
whole. Some societies are marked by a high degree of economic coopera- 
tion, wherein each member works for the common good and receives his 
“just” compensation, without greatly concerning himself as to its amount. 
Other societies are marked by an intense competitive spirit, wherein 
each member is primarily concerned with the personal return deriving 
from a particular function and only secondarily, if at all, with its re- 
lationship to the welfare of the whole. 

Many primitive societies are organized on the first basis, whereas our 
own society operates on the second. In the comparatively simple division 
of labor of the preliterate group, the individual does not sharply dis- 
tinguish his own interests from those of the group as a whole. He starves 
when the others starve and feasts when they feast. His individual welfare 
is not explicitly set off from that of the others. In our own society, this 
organic unanimity of purpose has long since vanished and has been 
replaced by a strong and pervasive individualism. Each person is intent 
upon his own gain, which often comes at the expense of others, Hence 
there is a basic difference in attitude between many preliterate societies 
and our own concerning the relationship of the individual to the group. 
These patterns of expectations are deep in the mores and each society 
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operates under the illusion that its own mores are inevitable, just, and 
right. 

Other patterns of societal beliefs reflect other differences in the division 
of labor and the results thereof. In the societies of Greece and Rome, for 
example, gainful employment was regarded as degrading to free human 
beings. The necessary economic functions were in large measure con- 
ducted by slaves, and the free citizens were left to devote their attention 
to such honorific activities as government, warfare, and the cultivation of 
the intellect, In the early Christian view, labor was a penalty for original 
sin, a chore that man had to perform but which was not thereby rendered 
any more pleasant. It is only in comparatively recent times that labor for 
gain has been considered an activity to which every man should devote all 
his waking hours.” The Protestant Reformation introduced this concep- 
tion into European culture, whence it was brought to this country by the 
Anglo-Saxon colonists."® The conception of gainful toil as a sanctified 
form of activity received additional impetus from the necessity for labor 
to develop this continent and exploit its resources. The United States has 
been largely dedicated to this attitude of glorification of gainful labor in 
its subsequent history. , 

Out of the division of labor emerges some conception of the nature of 
society. This conception may take the form of a feeling of interdepend- 
ence and mutual cooperation in a great common pursuit. The more 
complex the division of labor, the more difficult it is for the average 
individual to grasp a sense of cooperative enterprise. In modern society, 
this feeling is often confined to the members of the same nation. Most 
Americans are thus conscious, however vaguely, of their participation in 
the tremendous entity that is the United States. 

At the present time, this mutual interdependence actually stretches far 
beyond the confines of the national state, and embraces much of the . 
world. It is, however, difficult for the average person to sense the division 
of labor on this level. On a national scale, however, the sense of identi- 
fication of millions of persons performing different economic functions 


may be very strong. In this way, says Durkheim, 


Individuals are mutually bound together who otherwise would be inde- 
pendent, Instead of developing separately, they concert their efforts; they are 
interdependent parts of a unity which is effective not only in the brief moments 
during which there is an interchange of services but afterward indefinitely.” 


17 William Graham Sumner, Folkways, pages 160-162. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1906. eit 
18 Cf, J. Milton Yinger, Religion in the Struggle for Power, Chapter 4, “Cal- 
vinism and the Rise of Capitalism.” Durham: Duke University Press, 1946. 
19 fmile Durkheim, op. cit., quoted by Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology, page 714, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1924. The 1902 edition of Durkheim is cited here. 
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Another general characteristic of the economic institution is the 
concentration that is taking place therein, Economic power in many fields 
is concentrated in a small number of giant corporations, and the control 
(if not the ownership) of these corporations is vested in the hands of a 
comparatively small number of persons. We have considered this trend 
above, in terms of social stratification, and have suggested that the 
control of the large corporation constitutes one of the characteristics of 
the new elite in American society.” Persons in these positions can com- 
mand large salaries and bonuses for themselves and can also assure 
positions for their families and friends, Through their control of the 
perquisites of economic power, they can enjoy many of the benefits of 
great wealth, even though their ownership of the corporations that tiy 
control is only nominal. The “managers” of American big business “* 
exercise an economic power hitherto reserved only for the very wealthy 
or the rulers of sovereign states. 

A significant convergence or merging of power between the economic 
and the political institution is apparent in the totalitarian countries. Here 
the pursuit of individual profit in the capitalistic sense is superseded by 
the pursuit of political power; which provides many of the benefits of 
great wealth. The political leaders of the Fascist and Communist dicta- 
torships have not gained wealth by the conventional methods of economic 
enterprise, but they have reached very much the same end through 
political means. 

Strictly speaking, the leaders do not own large amounts of property 
which, according to the collectivist ideologies, belongs to the state. 
Nevertheless, fine homes, powerful automobiles, preferential access to 
food, retinues of servants, and the like make these new political leaders 
indistinguishable in many ways from the former elite. As economic power 
is increasingly concentrated in the totalitarian state, it is no longer 
necessary (or politically desirable) to amass a large personal fortune in 
order to enjoy many of the fruits of wealth. The economic and political 
institutions are becoming more and more interrelated. 


The Religious Function 
The religious institution is the final great social pattern that we shall 
examine, Like the other major structures, religion has had its derivative 
functions change from one period to another and vary from one society 
to another, In certain societies—both primitive and “Ccivilized’”—the 
religious institution has dominated all the others. In these cases, the 


20 Adolph A. Berle and Gardiner C, Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 
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priests have been the leading citizens, the economic power has been 
vested in the church, and the state has been integrally related with 
organized religion. In other societies, the religious institution has been 
relegated to a position of comparative unimportance. Under the latter 
conditions, the priests have been unimportant persons whose functions 
bore little status, the church has been poor and has had, figuratively, to 
beg its bread in the streets, and the state has been sharply separated from 
the church by law. 

Likewise, in some societies the church has performed a variety of 
derivative functions, from education to social service, and from banking 
to the patronage of art. In the Middle Ages, the Church was the great, 
all-embracing and multifunctional institution, whose activities reached 
into virtually every phase of life. The Church provided much of the 
secular government of the period; the light of classical learning was kept 
burning in the monasteries; the price of labor was regulated in large part 
by ecclesiastical decree; the poor, the sick, and the destitute were aided 
and comforted through the Church; education was conducted in close 
cooperation with the church authorities; community recreation was 
sponsored and operated by the Church; and even warfare was often 
carried on by religious figures, operating as agents of the Church militant. 

Under other conditions, the ‘church has been obliged to stick to its 
central function of providing spiritual guidance. In nations where the 
separation of church and state has resulted from a revolutionary change 
in the social structure, the former has been neither encouraged nor 
permitted to assume any derivative institutional functions. This has been 
the case in France, following the legal separation of the Catholic Church 
from the Third Republic, and the subsequent curtailment of its educa- 
tional, economic, and political activities. This struggle reached its climax 
at the turn of the twentieth century, and thus culminated a contest that 
began long before the French Revolution. 

The ultimate function of religion is to provide a meaning for life. The 
religious institution has grown out of that central concept and has as- 
sumed a wide variety of forms. Even within our own culture, the structure 
of religion has varied from the symbolic ritual of the Catholic Church to 
the simple ceremony of the Protestant service. The number of function- 
aries necessary for the religious experience is also subject to wide vari- 
ation, with the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church and the 
individual believer reading his Bible representing extremes in this con-_ 
nection, In spite of these structural differences, the essential unity of the 
religious function is to enable the individual to derive spiritual solace 
from communion with the supernatural forces of the universe. 

Religion also provides a foundation for the mores. Many of the mores 
of any society are far older than the form of institutionalized religion that 
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currently prevails, The mores embodied in the Ten Commandments, for 
example, are older than organized Christianity and have their origins in 
the culture of the ancient Hebrews. The moral prohibitions against 
murder, blasphemy, and adultery can be traced far back into pre- 
Christian antiquity, where they were enforced by many religions other 
than that of the Jews. Christianity provides supernatural sanctions for 
the mores and thereby gives them greater prestige and expanded powers 
of control. The mores are unplanned products of group life and arise 
without any deliberate premeditation. The mores are not only enforced 
by group pressure and group opinion, but by these agencies plus the 
sanctions of the divine and the supernatural.”” 

Offenses against the mores thus also become offenses against the divine 
order. Traditional sexual morality is invested with the powerful force of 
religion, and violations of these group injunctions become sins, that is, 
transgressions of the word of God. This relationship between group 
morality and the divine word has been evident in the history of Chris- 
tianity, as the hostility of the Fathers of the Church toward all sexual 
manifestations outside of wedlock became embodied in the moral code of 
the Western world. This process of investing the mores with religious 
power is apparent in every culture, and the moral and the religious 
often become virtually synonymous. More than the mere realization of 
social welfare is required for group members to observe the mores. One 
of the major functions of religion is to provide this additional sanction. 

Religion also provides an organized pattern by which the individual can 
meet and (it is hoped) surmount the crises of life. In this sense, crisis 
implies. change and readjustment, as each person is obliged to meet new 
types of situations during his progress from birth to death. The major 
crises ordinarily represent a transition from one group status to another, 
whereby the individual must learn a new role. This prospect would be 
too terrifying or confusing for the individual to face by himself or solely 
with the aid of his family. Hence each society has worked out appropriate 
rites to accompany the major changes in status; these rites usually receive 
the sanction of religion. The forms of these rituals vary widely from one 
society to another, but their function is similar. Religion guides the 
individual through the vicissitudes of life, which are very much the same 
for all men. 

The Catholic Church has evolved the most fully developed system of 
rites to guide and comfort the erring mortal through the major crises of 
life. The seven sacraments of the Church take the individual from birth 
to death and prepare the way for his ultimate resurrection. The sacra- 


22Cf. Joachim Wach, The Sociology of Religion, Chicago: University of Chi- 
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ments are baptism, confirmation, Holy Eucharist, penance, matrimony, 
orders, and extreme unction. The nature and function of the sacraments 
are officially described as follows: 


By baptism we are born again, confirmation makes us strong, perfect Chris- 
tians and soldiers. The Eucharist furnishes our daily spiritual food. Penance 
heals the soul, wounded by sin. Extreme unction removes the last remnant of 
human frailty, and prepares the soul for eternal life. Orders supplies ministers 
to the Church of God. Matrimony gives the graces necessary for those who are 
to rear children in the love and fear of God. . . .?8 


At each change of status, therefore, the individual is offered divine 
guidance to carry out his new role in accordance with the sanctions of 
religion. 

These sanctions are not always universally accepted. One of the 
characteristics of a disorganized society, such as our own,” is a funda- 
menial lack of consensus concerning the basic values of religion. Some 
religious groups may attempt to extend the definitions of religion, 
whereas others may wish to restrict these definitions to concerns that are 
more narrowly sacred. Conflicts over the matters in which religion is 
sovereign and those in which the secular government has preéminent 
jurisdiction are especially apparent in a society where the medieval 
synthesis of religion and morals has long since broken down. Contro- 
versies arise about such issues as contraception, divorce, mercy killing, 
and child labor, to name a few of those on which consensus is lacking. 
The Catholic Church takes the general position that the major sanctions 
should be religious, whereas the majority of the Protestant denominations 
maintain that such matters are primarily the concern of the secular 
authorities. 

The religious institution has therefore been in a virtually chronic state 
of conflict with the governmental institution in the Western world in 
recent centuries, This conflict has taken different courses in different 
countries, and the relative power of the church has similarly varied. It is 
not our province here to trace this conflict, but merely to call attention to 
its institutional context. In some nations, notably Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, the Catholic Church has retained much of its secular power from 
the centuries before the rise of the national state. In these nations, the 
Catholic religion is the official religion and, although other religions are 
tolerated, they do not receive the official support of the state. 


23 The Catholic Encyclopedia, Volume XIII, page 301. New York: The En- 
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In other states, notably in Scandinavia, there is also an official state 
church (of the Lutheran persuasion), and its functionaries likewise 
receive certain special privileges. In the latter countries, however, the 
church does not exercise the same degree of secular power as it does in 
some of the Latin nations, where the religious influence is important in 
such fields as education. In the United States, the separation of church 
and state was envisaged by the Founding Fathers and made more explicit 
in subsequent legal practice. The role of the religious institution has 
therefore been confined primarily to the express religious function of 
relating the individual to the divine order.** 

Organized religion in the United States has been further characterized 
by the proliferation of its individual institutions, Throughout our dis- 
cussion of social institutions, we have dealt largely with their broad 
social patterns, rather than with their individual examples. We have 
examined the family, the church, the economic institution, the govern- 
ment, and the school, rather than individual families, churches, govern- 
ments, corporations, and schools. These individual agencies are sometimes 
called associations, and in this sense they refer to the specific mechanisms 
whereby the functions of the broader institutional patterns are made 
available to the people. Whether called individual institutions or asso- 
ciations, the distinction between the broad social pattern of religion and 
its concrete manifestations has been especially striking in the United 
States. In a recent year, there were some 265 different religious bodies in 
this country, with a total of 265,583 individual churches and an inclu- 
sive membership of 82,559,348 persons. Of this total membership in 
the institution of organized religion, the Protestant bodies numbered 
48,905,190 persons, the Roman Catholic 27,766,141, and the Jewish 
congregations an estimated 5,000,000.7¢ 

This variety of different religious bodies reflects the trend toward 
diversity among the Protestant denominations since the Reformation. 
One of the basic ideological components of Protestantism is its strong 
and pervasive individualism, embodied in the belief that the individual 
can communicate directly with God without the mediation of any 
institution or hierarchy. Hence the germs of division and subdivision are 
contained in the very nature of Protestantism, and these germs have 
flourished in the free air of America. The result has been the 265 different 
religious bodies noted above, some of them embracing no more than a 
few thousand adherents and others numbering communicants in the 
millions. The freedom of the individual to carry out his own religious 
activities is thus carried to its logical conclusion. 

25 Cf. Walter B. Rutland, “Church-State Relations in America: Status and 
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This process of subdivision has unquestionably weakened the structure 
of the Protestant faith. Many communities have more churches than they 
can adequately support. Much of the energy of clergy and members alike 
is expended in sectarian controversies and rivalries, whereby the principal 
purpose of religion is overlooked. One solution to this division is the 
ecumenical movement, which stresses unity between the various sects and 
denominations under certain general principles to which all practicing 
Christians can presumably subscribe. This movement encounters many 
vested interests, as various functionaries are unwilling to relinquish their 
positions of prestige in the ultimate interest of union. Differences of 
doctrine have also plagued the movement toward Protestant unity, but 
many of these doctrinal problems are apparently in the process of solution. 
As a result, there are demonstrable signs of a reversal of the process of 
schism that has repeatedly divided the Protestant faith for centuries. 

The institution of organized religion is faced with a conflict from 
another source in many parts of the world. This is the growing power of 
totalitarian government, which by its very nature can brook no inter- 
ference from institutions based upon sacred, rather than secular, premises. 
The recent conflict between Hitler and the Catholic Church was one 
aspect of this problem. The current conflict between the Catholic Church 
and the nations of Eastern Europe constitutes a continuing danger to the 
same institution. The secular governments will brook no loyalty to any 
institution but themselves, and the Catholic Church gives its ultimate 
loyalty to Rome. The struggle here is, in a sense, between the nationalism 
of the new governments and the internationalism of the Catholic Church. 
The loyalties of millions of persons of the Catholic faith in these countries 
are thus sorely tried. Many of their cultural, if not their ideological, 
loyalties are rooted in their own country. Their religious loyalties, on the 
other hand, have long rested in Rome.” 

The religious institution is faced with a final threat, which is more 
powerful than the combined police power of the totalitarian states. This 
threat is embodied in the rise of secularism. A point of view rather than a 
specific doctrine, secularism has been gradually increasing in intensity and 
currently assumes a variety of forms. The basic characteristic of the 
secular world outlook is the belief that the problems of this world are 
primarily social, rather than religious, The secular attitude is a worldly 
attitude, not in the sense of superficial sophistication, but rather in its 
insistence that human affairs should be governed, as far as possible, by 
reason rather than by faith. The secular attitude has been both caused 
and affected by the discoveries in physical, biological, and (more recently) 
social science, The secular attitude stresses individual liberty and inde- 
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pendence, both from the arbitrary powers of government and from the 
rigid religious beliefs of the past. The secular attitude accepts change as 
a necessary adjustment to a world that cannot stand still. The ultimate 


danger to the religious institution, therefore, is social change, The secular 
attitude is the expression of this change, 
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The Nature of Social Interaction 


The final section of this book deals with social change. We have already 
considered some of the general implications of cultural change, resulting 
from elements both within and without the culture. We shall now analyze 
some of the forces that modify society, and shall also examine some of the 
difficulties and inconsistencies (ie, the “problems”) arising from the 
dynamic character of society. Modern society requires an intelligent 
direction of human affairs to a greater extent perhaps than ever before. 
Social planning is one form this direction may take, Social interaction, 
social change, social problems, and social planning, therefore, constitute 
the interrelated themes of this section. 

We have consistently stressed the dynamic character of modern society. 
In this context, the word “dynamic” means that society is constantly 
changing, with all that this implies. The statuses, roles, relationships, 
institutional ties, and other influences that set the stage for social behavior 
are in a state of perpetual modification. The individual often is confused 
as to what standards he shall follow, what roles he shall adopt, and what 
goals he shall seek. We have already considered many of the implications 
of this situation upon the individual and the group. We shall now draw 
these threads together in a systematic analysis of the forces that give rise 
to social dynamics. 

This analysis involves the related concepts of social interaction and 
social process, Social interaction refers to the contacts between socialized 
human beings, and social process refers to the forms that these contacts 
take. In this sense, we have been dealing with social interaction through- 
out this book, as we have considered the individual in his relationships to 
others, conducted through the medium of culture. The concept of social 
interaction therefore refers to the entire range of social relationships. 
The individual is a member of society only so long as he engages in 
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relationships (either physical or symbolic) with other members of society 
—i.e., as long as he “interacts” with them. When these relationships are 
impaired or interrupted, social interaction suffers accordingly. The 
individual loses contact with the group. We have examined this situation 
in its most extreme form in connection with the person who develops a 
psychosis and thereby becomes partially or wholly cut off from partici- 
pation in the activities of society. Society thus exists only when large 
numbers of persons are interacting; the limits of society are marked by 
the limits of social interaction.* 

Social interaction is based upon communication. The central role of 
communication in society has been clearly stated by John Dewey, who 
called attention to the priority of this process in the following terms: 
“Society not only continues to exist by transmission, by communica- 
tion, but it may fairly be said to exist im transmission, in communica- 
tion. . . .?* Personality is formed in the process of social interaction, 
which in turn depends upon adequate and continuous communication. 
In the discussion of “Personality and Society” in Chapter 7, we examined 
the role of communication in the maturing of personality. The individual 
interacts with others through the medium of communication. The result 
of this activity is the broad and inclusive process of social interaction. 

Social interaction is a symbolic process. We have previously stressed the 
symbolic aspects of communication and have indicated that human beings 
communicate by means of words, phrases, and objects that have special 
meanings assigned to them by society, and hence are understood in a 
special sense by members of the group. The phrase, “The American Way 
of Life,” and the national flag are both symbols whereby members of 
society communicate and evoke mutual responses. Human beings do not 
interact like billiard balls bouncing off one another; on the contrary, 
human interaction is conducted in a context of social expectations, rules, 
and norms. The individual learns these norms from other members of the 
group and tries to pattern his behavior accordingly. Social expectations 
constitute an important element in social interaction. 

Social interaction is conducted by socialized individuals. In the process 
of becoming a human being, the individual learns to “take the role of 
the other” * and mentally to put himself in the place of the person with 
whom he is communicating. In social interaction, the individual in effect 
weighs in advance the impact of his words or gestures upon the other. In 
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this process of taking the role of the other, each person stimulates himself. 
In a conflict situation between two boys, for example, one hesitates as to 
whether or not to knock the chip off the shoulder of the other. By putting 
himself in the place of the other and deciding what he would do under 
similar circumstances, the potential aggressor stimulates himself to further 
emotional reactions. The conflict situation is intensified, even though 
neither party has struck a blow. 


The Nature of Social Processes 


Social interaction is thus the general process whereby two or more persons 
are in meaningful contact, as a result of which behavior is modified, 
however slightly. This definition includes the majority of human contacts, 
for it is difficult for two persons to enter into communication without 
some resulting change in the behavior of cach. The concept of social 
process refers to some of the general and recurrent forms that social 
interaction may take, Park and Burgess define social process as “the 
name for all changes which can be regarded as changes in the life of the 
group.” 4 The group nature of the social processes is stressed, as con- 
trasted to changes in the life of the individual, which do not appreciably 
modify his relationships with others. Many individual experiences, 
furthermore, are by nature unique and happen to the person alone. The 
social processes, on the other hand, involve forms of social interaction 
that occur again and again. They are, in effect, universal and occur in all 
groups and at all cultural levels. 

The social processes refer to uniformities of behavior, which can be 
subjected to scientific investigation. Uniformities of human behavior are 
often more difficult to measure than those involving other animals or 
inanimate matter, Conflict between national states, for example, produces 
the complex social problem of modern war, with all the related changes 
in the social structure. National states exact the loyalty of their members 
by devices ranging from physical coercion to abstract principles. Under 
these conditions, the generation of a conflict situation between nations has 
proved frequent in the past and continues in the present. At the same 
time, international hostility tends to produce cooperation within the 
nation directed against the members of the opposing state. The situation 
thus gives rise to different social processes. Animal societies do not exhibit 
such complex forms of interaction. 

The concept of social process offers a wide range of possible types. 
Sociologists have long recognized the importance of social process, but 
they have not agreed upon the application of this concept. Certain 
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classifications of social processes have therefore comprised only two major 
types, variously entitled “conjunctive” and “disjunctive,” “associative” 
and “dissociative,” or “solidarity” and “antagonistic.” > Other students of 
society have gone to the opposite extreme and have postulated literally 
hundreds of different social processes, in which they have identified such 
minute forms of interaction as slighting, belittling, praising, and the like. 
In the following discussion, we shall take a middle course. We shall 
follow the analysis of Park and Burgess, whose work has influenced much 
of the subsequent study of social processes. The major social processes 
considered by them are: competition, conflict, accommodation, and 
assimilation. To this number, we shall add a fifth, cooperation. 

Before we consider these five major social processes, however, we may 
indicate other characteristics of these basic forms of social interaction, A 
primary consideration in this respect is the fact that social processes occur 
within a social and cultural framework, and hence are influenced by the 
expectations and structure of a given society. All of these processes are 
found in some form within every society and even within many of the 
same groups and institutions. No society, for example, is found without 
some elements of cooperation and conflict. Similarly, every family has 
elements of both cooperation and conflict among parents and children, 
even though the conflict patterns are often hidden and denied. In our 
own society, the family is expected to be the center of affection and 
Cooperation between husband and wife, parents and children, and 
between the siblings themselves. Attitudes of hatred arising from family 
conflict are repressed and often find their way to the unconscious part of 
the psyche. 

The structure of the society determines in many respects which social 
processes will be stressed and which repressed or minimized. In our 
society, the social structure encourages competition and discourages 
cooperation in many fields. This tendency applies not only to economic 
behavior, but also to behavior in the fields of education, sport, and even 
in the search for affection. In certain other societies, the basic norms are 
such that cooperation is fostered and competition is discouraged as widely 
as possible. Some socicties place a high premium upon the warlike virtues, 
which find their expression in individual or group conflict, whereas other 
societies by emphasizing cooperation attempt to develop personalities that 
will be peaceful and passive. We shall consider examples of these sit- 
uations when we deal with the various social processes. Suffice it to 
indicate here that the social context, with its pattern of means, ends, 


5 Logan Wilson and William L. Kolb, Sociological Analysis, Part VI, “Social 
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norms, statuses, and roles, must be considered in studying the social 
processes, 

The problem of understanding the social processes thus becomes 
largely a sociological, rather than a psychological, one. Students of society 
formerly looked to supposedly innate drives and biological tendencies in 
the individual to explain his group behavior. Competition in our society 
was thus attributed largely to certain genetic drives that predisposed 
Americans to engage in competitive behavior. Likewise, war and other 
forms of group conflict were believed to be the result of innate tendencies 
to pugnacity. 

Recent researches in comparative cultures have largely disproved these 
oversimplified explanations of social processes.’ The genetic equipment 
of members of diverse cultures appears to contain approximately the 
same proportions of temperamental and emotional qualities. The em- 
phasis upon the process of, say, conflict as contrasted with cooperation is 
a function of culture and society, and does not depend upon individual 
traits as such. The society tends to bring out or repress, as the case may 
be, expressions of behavior that agree with or conflict with the estab- 
lished norms of the group. Society, in short, sets the general limits within 
which the individual members may act in terms of the various social 
processes.’ 


Competition as a Social Process 


According to Park and Burgess, 


Competition is the process through which the distributive and ecological 
order of society is created. Competition determines the distribution of pop- 
ulation territorially and vocationally, The division of labor and all the vast 
organized interdependence of individuals and groups . . « characteristic of 
modern life are a product of competition.® 


Competition is the most impersonal of the social processes. The individual 
is often not aware that he is competing for scarce social values, In other 
cases, he may be vaguely aware that he is competing, but still may have 
no personal contact with his competitors. The farmer, for example, 
considers himself an independent entrepreneur and often does not realize 
that he is in competition with millions of other farmers, both in this and 
other countries, in determining the world price of wheat. 


°Cf. Margaret Mead, Cooperation and Competition Among Primitive Peoples. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1937. ; 
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Competition arises from the scarcity of goods and services that are 
widely or universally desired. In the struggle for limited ends, compe- 
tition is usually restrained by tradition, custom, law, or other group 
expectations, These limiting factors keep competition within bounds, and 
complete and unrestricted competition is seldom found in actual behavior. 
Even in economic enterprise, the members of the group are bound by a 
variety of social restraints from engaging in unlimited competition. The 
individual may not be conscious of these restrictions, since they are so 
intimate a part of his personality. 

In the course of social development, however, the group has erected 
many limitations upon the exercise of “pure” and unrestricted compe- 
tition. In a football game, each team is anxious to win, but at the same 
time each tries to remain within the rules. A victory gained by breaking 
the rules loses its savor. Competition, furthermore, is expected to take 
place between equals, and the group tries to maintain that equality. 
Children of the same age are expected to compete with each other, not 
against older or younger children. The antitrust laws represent an attempt 
by the society to maintain competition between economic institutions of 
the same size and to prevent one unit from swallowing up the others. 
This attempt to maintain competition by law has not always been 
successful, 

The individual tacitly recognizes the existence of these and other “rules 
of the game,” and ordinarily does not transcend them to attain his goal. 
No matter how fiercely competitive he may be, furthermore, he still 
observes the laws of property, contract, and fraud. These laws all rep- 
resent restrictions upon competition. Without them, the ordered social 
life that alone makes competition possible could not exist. Even in his 
most competitive moments, the individual is a product of his culture and 
acts in accordance with its established rules and practices, The society 
provides the social setting and establishes the rules that enable compe- 
tition to continue.® 

Competition is thus an impersonal struggle for limited ends, operating 
in accordance with socially prescribed rules. In addition, the goals for 
which the individual competes are socially defined. In our own society, 
the most obvious such goal is money, which is defined by the group as a 
medium of exchange and hence as the means to desired goods and 
services. Money also leads to a further socially desirable end, namely, 
prestige, which is often more important than any other consideration in 
motivating competition. The role of money in modern society has been 
indicated by Georg Simmel. 


®Kingsley Davis, Human Society, pages 145-146. New York: The Macmillan 
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Money . .. is more than a standard of value and a means of exchange. It 
has a meaning and significance over and above its purely economic function. 
Modern society is a monetary society . .. because it is in money that the 
modern spirit finds its most perfect expression.” 


Other societies have established other goals for which their members 
compete, in accordance with the established rules and expectations. The 
symbols of success may vary from a yacht to a string of beads, from a fine 
house to a red ribbon in the buttonhole, from a million dollars to a 
framed piece of paper. The important consideration is not the physical 
nature of the symbol, but the fact that the reward tends to take symbolic 
form. The individual does not invent these symbols, nor does he seek 
them because of some innate drive for, say, money-making. The symbols 
of success are social products and as such constitute goals that the 
individual must be taught to seek, After he has been thoroughly indoc- 
trinated in the norms of his own culture, he seeks the particular rewards 
as avidly as if he had been “born” to do so. But society has set the 
standards and defined the goals of competition. 

The variety of goals for which the individual may be taught to compete 
has been illustrated by the study of primitive cultures. These goals are 
clearly a product of their respective cultures; their variation could not be 
interpreted in any other way. Prestige is thus derived from a number of 
widely different objects or nonmaterial symbols, which the individual in 
a given culture seeks through competition. Some of these goals have been 
summarized as follows, with the name of the particular culture in 
parenthesis: 


Devotion to social ends (Arapesh); the possession of many animals (Bateiga) ; 
outstanding skill, strength, and power (Ammassalik Eskimo); self-reliance, 
initiative, and mental and physical fortitude (Ojibwa); property wealth 
(Ifugao); prestige and self-glorification (Kwakiutl); aggression, efficiency, and 
the manipulation of property (Manus); skill, industry, or specialization (Iro- 
quois); conformity to the exigencies of a situation (Samoa); the state of being 
ceremonially-minded (Zuni); a good supply of wives, food, and beer at middle 
age (BaThonga); cooperation within the tribe and unrestrained aggression out- 
side it (Maori); generosity, hospitality, bravery, and fortitude (Dakota). . . .14 


The goals of each society are acquired in the process of becoming a 
socialized human being. We have considered this process in our discussion 
of personality. Hence we need merely add that the tendency to engage in 
competitive behavior is fostered by the social structure in which we live. 
Evidence for this statement has steadily accumulated as a result of 


1° Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, page 251. Chi- 
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experimental observations of children, in which the child is seen to be 
increasingly indoctrinated with the expectations, norms, and regulations 
of the competitive process. This experimental evidence has been sum- 
marized as follows: 


In the Western-European—American culture, the rudiments of competition 
and cooperation appear among children during the first year of life, but these 
types of behavior are not apparent until about the third year, after which they 
undergo rapid development until about the sixth year, when they are observable 
in all or nearly all children.*? 


In the home, in the school, and on the playground, the child becomes 
aware of the importance of successful competition early in life. He learns 
that many of the most important goals and prestige symbols can be 
gained only through competing with his fellows. Those persons who are 
unable, through mental deficiency, physical deformity, or temperamental 
disinclination, to compete successfully may suffer difficulties in the 
development of their personalities.** 

Competition is an important factor in a dynamic society. Competition 
is both the cause and the effect of social change. Competition is a cause 
of social change in that it (competition) causes persons to adopt new 
forms of behavior in order to attain desired ends. These forms of behavior 
involve technological innovations that are useful in the economic form of 
competition. The assembly line is a more efficient method of producing 
goods in large numbers than is the fabrication of individual items by 
hand. Mass production enables the corporation to produce more ef- 
ficiently and, hence, compete more adequately. The entire structure of 
our society has reflected the changes that have come in the wake of these 
new techniques of production. Competition is an effect of social change 
because a changing society has more goals open to competition than is 
the case in a static society. Our own society is both highly competitive 
and dynamic, This combination of change and competition is not acci- 
dental, 

Competition is also characteristic of a society in which achieved status 
is more common than ascribed status. Achieved status is gained (among 
other ways) by the personal acquisition of prestige symbols through 
successful competitive activity. Ascribed status is typical of a society 
where most of the rewards are granted on the basis of birth and the 
possibility of gaining status through competition is relatively slight. As we 
have seen, the structure of American society has been based upon a 
maximum of achieved and a minimum of ascribed status, at least in 


12 Tbid., page 27. 
18 Cf. Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time. New York: W. W- 
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theory. This has been an open-class society, in which the principal 
distinctions have been those of wealth, which in turn has been available 
to anyone who has possessed the necessary qualifications for successful 
competition, 

In contrast to this competitive, open-class society are those in which 
the statuses, roles, and rewards are based upon hereditary membership in 
a particular segment of the social structure, A caste society, found in 
perhaps its most characteristic form in India, is one in which competition 
is limited to members of the same caste and does not ordinarily extend to 
the society as a whole. Members of the same caste compete with each 
other for the scarce goods and services, but any competition with members 
of other castes is carefully circumscribed by the mores, 

Even in our own society, however, competition does not operate in a 
completely equal fashion. Limitations upon competition for the rewards 
that go with achieved status have been imposed by racial factors. We 
have considered this factor in the foregoing chapters. Racial difference 
has constituted a fundamental limitation upon competition since long 
before the founding of the Republic. First as a slave and later as a 
second-class citizen, the Negro has been unable to compete on an equal 
footing with members of the dominant race. This limitation has been 
manifested not only in economic activity, but in education, religion, 
politics, and other forms of behavior as well.’ The individual Negro has 
perforce engaged in bitter competition with members of his own race for 
the scarce rewards and privileges accorded to this group as a whole. The 
Negro has seldom, until recently, been permitted to compete on equal 
terms with members of the white majority group. This situation con- 
stitutes one of the principal problems of our society. 


Cooperation as a Social Process 


The process of competition and the ideology that has grown up about it 
have become so pervasive in our society that the relative importance of 
cooperation has been neglected. Many persons erroneously assume that 
competition is the principal, if not the only, form of social interaction 
Operating in our society, and that social relationships have been and 
always will be primarily characterized by competition for scarce goals 
and prestige symbols. Such persons view any efforts to regulate or mitigate 
the effects of competition—from social security legislation to psychiatric 
aid—as misguided attempts to eliminate a form of social interaction that 
should be allowed free play in the interests of a healthy social order. 


14 For an authoritative analysis of the limitations placed upon the Negro in our 
society, cf. Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1944, 
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However, completely unrestricted competition, untrammeled by social 
regulation of any kind, has never existed in organized society. Further- 
more, in the development of culture, from the earliest beginnings in 
prehistory to the present, cooperation between members of the group has 
been at least as important as competition. 

Competition and cooperation may be distinguished in terms of means 
and ends, Both of these processes are forms of social interaction between 
two or more individuals, directed toward the same social ends. The 
distinction arises from the means that are used to gain those ends. “In 
competition . . . the end sought can be achieved in equal amounts by 
some and not by all of the individuals . . .; whereas in cooperation it 
can be achieved by all or almost all of the individuals concerned.” * 
Cooperation may thus be defined as a form of social interaction wherein 
two or more persons work together to gain a common end. 

Cooperation takes a variety of forms and involves a variety of groups, 
ranging in size and cohesion from the family to the United Nations. The 
important consideration, however, is the fact that the persons are -noti- 
vated to work together for a common end, rather than to work indi- 
vidually for a personal end. The motivation for cooperation may be 
conscious and rational, as when two or more persons unite to reach a 
certain goal, whether lifting an automobile out of the ditch or founding 
the new nation of Israel. The motivation for cooperation may also be 
unconscious and based upon custom, as when the Zuni Indians unite to 
conduct the religious ceremonies that are the chief goals of their culture.” 
A different combination of motivations clearly animates the Jews as they 
strive to form a new nation in the arid hills of Palestine and the Zuni 
Indians as they conduct their complex ceremonials in the southwestern 
United States. The fact of uniting toward a common and accepted goal 
is the common denominator of their cooperative behavior. 

The historical role of competition in human development was over- 
emphasized and that of cooperation underemphasized, both in scientific 
thinking and in popular ideology, during the nineteenth century. An 
important factor in this ideology was the misapplication of the Darwinian 
hypothesis of the survival of the fittest. Darwin advanced this hypothesis 
to explain the origin of the various species, man among them. He believed 
that the competitive struggle for life was most severe between individuals 
of the same species.*’ In applying this judgment to man, Darwin over- 
stressed the relative importance of competition and understressed that of 
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cooperation after the human species had become fully developed. This 
emphasis upon competition as compared to cooperation has also been 
apparent in the thinking of American sociologists. In a study of the 
relative emphasis upon these two social processes in leading sociological 
textbooks written before World War II, it was found that cooperation 
has been minimized and competition has been stressed. This emphasis 
reflects the impact of social norms upon scientific thought.** 

The long development of culture, which we briefly traced in Chapter 
4, involved the process of group cooperation among members of the 
human species to a greater extent than it involved competition among 
them. The importance of cooperation or “mutual aid” in human de- 
velopment was indicated many years ago by Kropotkin. He pointed out 
that the earliest human group was probably some form of the family, 
which by its very nature depended upon cooperation in caring for the 
young, securing food, and combatting the hostile elements of an un- 
friendly, or at least an indifferent, nature.” 

As culture slowly developed from the rudimentary Paleolithic tools, 
through the Neolithic society based upon agriculture, to the present 
highly complex urban pattern, continuous cooperation between members 
of the group has been indispensable. Without such cooperative activity, 
carried on throughout hundreds of thousands of years, cultural develop- 
ment would have been impossible. Sumner speaks of the necessity for 
cooperation, even in the face of competition. He calls the resulting 
process “antagonistic cooperation,” by which he means the “combination 
of two persons or groups to satisfy a great common interest while minor 
antagonisms which exist between them are suppressed.” *° 

The emphasis upon particular forms of social interaction is, as we have 
indicated, a reflection of the social setting. The individual strives for 
certain ends, but both the nature of these ends and the means of attaining 
them are defined in large measure by the culture. As stated by May and 
Doob, this general principle is as follows: “Human beings by original 
nature strive for goals, but striving with others (cooperation) or against 
others (competition) are learned forms of behavior.” *t The learning 
process occurs within a particular social setting, as the individual grad- 
ually acquires the norms and expectations of the group. 

The factors that determine the nature of the norms and expectations 
themselves are extremely complex, and any explanation thereof must be 


18 Lee M. Brooks and Mary Alice Eaton, “The Concept of Cooperation in 
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in terms of the entire culture. Explanations that stress the economic 
system, the stage of industrial development, or the form of government 
as the unique determinants of such behavior are inadequate and do not 


tell the whole story. It is impossible to state, for example, that all societies 
based upon agriculture tend to be primarily cooperative and those based 
upon manufacturing tend to be competitive. Some agricultural societies 
Stress cooperation and others do not; the same may be said of societies 
that are largely industrialized. Each society has its unique culture, which 
is a function of its entire way of life, both present and past. The emphasis 
upon the various social processes reflects this way of life. 

The study of primitive cultures illustrates this difference in emphasis 
very clearly, inasmuch as these societies are ordinarily smaller and more 
easily understood as units than are the larger and more complex societies 
with which we are familiar. A classic distinction in this respect is that 
between the Zuni of New Mexico and the Kwakiutl of the Northwest 
Coast of America. The prevailing emphasis among the Zuni is on co- 
operation, whereas that among the Kwakiutl is upon competition. The 
Zuni are a mild and inoffensive people, whose goals are grouped about 
the performance of the religious ceremonials that constitute a central 
part of their lives. They have no desire to excel in competition, and the 
man who wins races too consistently is henceforth forbidden to run any 
more. The individual, furthermore, has no desire for political authority 
and avoids public office if possible. The group, not the individual, is the 
functioning unit, and the virtues of cooperation are the most highly 
prized.” 

The Kwakiutl, on the other hand, are an extremely individualistic 
people, in whom competition is encouraged to an inordinate degree. Their 
basic goals center about individual achievement, whereby the person 
stands out from the group and causes his rivals to be ridiculed. The 
competition does not rest in the process of earning a living, for the land 
and the sea are owned by groups of relatives and are handed down 
through the family. Hence individual ownership takes a different form 
than in our society. The competition instead is largely for nonmaterial 
possessions, such as names, crests, myths, songs, and special privileges. 
Material property, indeed, is chiefly used to gain social prestige by 
giving it away, and thereby causing shame to the rival who cannot give 
away or destroy so many blankets, copper plates, or other forms of 
material wealth. Superiority of the individual and consequent inferiority 
of the rival are the prevailing motivations of behavior among the 
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Kwakiutl, and social interaction is strongly tinged with rancorous 
competition.** 

Although different societies thus emphasize some forms of social 
interaction and minimize others, the entire range of social processes is 
found to some degree in every society. No society is ever completely 
_ cooperative or completely competitive, nor are the other processes of 
conflict, accommodation, and assimilation ever found to the exclusion of 
the others. The degree of emphasis is the important consideration. The 
family in our society, as we have noted, is the scene of the most intimate 
cooperation, as well as the most bitter competition and conflict. Many of 
the latter reactions are repressed and hidden in the unconscious mind, 
whence they occasionally appear in disguised form in dreams.** The 
group or institution may also exhibit cooperation among its members and 
competition and conflict toward outside groups. The gang is thus a 
conflict group against outsiders and a cooperative group when dealing 
with its own members. This process of cooperation brings out the loyalties 
of the members for each other and for the gang as such.” 

The position of the group at any particular time is also important in 
determining the nature of the predominant social process. The national 
state, for example, is a dynamic entity in which institutions, classes, and 
_ minority groups are in constant competition and conflict. These processes 
take their toll in the disorganization of many of the individual members, 
whose life organizations reflect the insecurity, frustration, and disorgan- 
"ization of the larger society. This disorganization takes such forms as 
crime, mental disease, and suicide, all of which are found to a com- 
_ paratively high degree in our society.** 

In time of war, however, the nation is threatened by the hostile action 
of other nations and a conflict situation develops on an unprecedented 
scale. This situation tends to increase the national morale, which is itself 
a reflection of cooperative activity toward a common goal.*” The safety 
of the nation suddenly becomes of paramount importance to the great 
majority of people. The national symbols receive added emphasis, as the 
individual identifies himself with the nation as a whole. Internal differ- 
ences that formerly produced competition and conflict are temporarily 
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minimized, and the members of all classes, races, religions, and ethnic 
groups are encouraged to pull together for the common good. This 
emphasis upon internal solidarity plays an important, although by no 
means exclusive, part in decreasing the incidence of some forms of 
personal disorganization in wartime. Especially apparent in this con- 
nection was the reduction in suicides in the United States during World 
War II to the lowest per capita rate in many years.** The high morale 
engendered by the cooperative activity of fighting and winning the war 
apparently diverted many potential suicides away from self-destructive 
behavior and into closer identification with the national group. 


Conflict as a Social Process 


In conflict, the impersonal competitive struggle between individuals, 
groups, institutions, or nations ** becomes conscious, and the opponents 
become emotionally aroused. Both competition and conflict are marked 
by an attempt of two or more persons to reach certain goals or acquire 
scarce values. In competition, however, the emphasis is primarily upon 
the acquisition of the goal and only incidentally upon the competitors, 
who are allowed to carry on their activities relatively unmolested. In 
conflict, the emphasis often shifts to the opponents rather than to the 
values that are nominally sought. As a result of this change in emphasis, 
the opponents may attempt to handicap, injure, or even destroy each 
other. This distinction is indicated by Park and Burgess, when they state 
that “Conflict is always conscious . . . [and] evokes the deepest emotions 
and strongest passions. Both competition and conflict,’ they continue, 
“are forms of struggle. Competition . . . is continuous and impersonal, 
conflict is intermittent and personal,” *° 

The emotions of distrust, hatred, and fear are accentuated in conflict, 
and the members of the conflicting groups may lose sight of the goals 
they are seeking and turn their attention instead to incapacitating their 
opponents. The opposing players in a football game, for example, may 
forget that their major goal is to win the game, and may become so 
angry that they attempt to do violence to each other. The rules of the 
game are disregarded as far as possible, and the interaction becomes one 
of conflict. This behavior often becomes self-defeating, as the offenders 
are ejected from the game and their respective teams severely penalized. 
In a competitive situation, the individuals must abide by the rules. When 
they fail to do so, the nature of the situation changes. 


28 Francis E, Merrill, Social Problems on the Home Front, pages 226-228. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. 
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Oreanized society is based upon a pattern of reciprocal expectations 
that are intended to minimize or eliminate internal conflict. The efficient 
functioning of the group requires that conflict be controlled, for un- 
restricted conflict threatens the stability, and sometimes the very existence, 
of organized society. In internal conflict, the members of the group may 
try to eliminate their enemies in every possible fashion, up to and 
including murder. Such violence must be controlled in the interest of the 
common welfare, and many of the formal and informal social codes are 
established for this express purpose. 

Conflict also tends to emphasize the differences between people and 
minimize their similarities, as well as to obscure the similar ends that 
unite men in a common purpose.** When conflict is carried to extremes, 
these common goals are ignored, and the opponents are unable to see 
anything but the differences between them. Race conflict stresses certain 
superficial biological differences between the races and magnifies them 
far beyond any other considerations. Overlooked completely in race 
conflict in the United States are the many similarities of outlook, ideology, 
and way of life that have arisen from the participation of Negro and 
white in the common culture. When the conflict is at its height, white 
and black may temporarily seek no other end than to destroy the other. 

Conflict may assume a variety of forms and involve a variety of social 
units, ranging in size from the individual through the family and the gang 
to the class, race, nation, and group of nations. Individuals may strive for 
the same or similar goals and in so doing may generate such hostile 
tensions that the interaction changes from competition to conflict. In 
certain types of society where the family is the chief functioning unit, 
many social goals are sought by families rather than by individuals. In 
extreme cases, the rival families attempt to wipe each other out by blood 
feuds, in which each resorts to murder.*? 

Conflicts between social classes, religious denominations, racial groups, 
and nations have been characteristic of society throughout a large part of 
human history. As the structure of society has changed, the social values 
have also changed, and groups have successively fought over religion, 
race, or national interest. For centuries, Europe was convulsed by religious 
wars, in which Catholics and Protestants fought each other in battle, 
besieged each other’s cities, and slaughtered the noncombattants on each 
side. In the period immediately following the Reformation, religious 
values were all-important and conflict generated about these ends. In 
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more recent years, economic and political values have become more 
important as the basis of large-scale conflict. The current scene finds the 
world divided between two great ideological patterns, which comprise 
the symbols about which groups of nations and entire peoples are uniting 
in two hostile groups. 

The forms taken by conflict and the values for which individuals and 
groups may struggle are, like the other forms of social interaction, largely 
a product of the social setting. All individuals reared in human society 
appear to have some degree of hostility (or at least suspicion) toward 
other individuals or groups. The general sentiment that produces this 
form of hostility is known as ethnocentrism, which Sumner described as 
the point of view “in which one’s own group is the center of everything, 
and all others are scaled and rated with reference to it.” ** The intensity 
and extent of this generalized feeling, however, are subject to wide 
variations between individuals within the same society, as well as between 
the members of different societies. In some societies, the individual is 
encouraged to identify himself with conflict groups. In other societies, 
such groups are rare and the individual is encouraged to engage in 
cooperative, or at least competitive, interaction. The element of individual 
identification with social groups as such is common to all societies and is 
the most important single factor therein, Man is primarily a group 
animal. The nature of the norms that these groups hold, the ends they 
seek, and the manner in which they seek them are all functions of the 
social setting and tend to vary accordingly.** 

Within the same society, conflict tends to vary according to other 
factors, which are themselves subject to fluctuation as the society changes. 
One of these conditioning factors is frustration, wherein the individual is 
blocked in his attempt to reach certain goals.*° These goals may be either 
biological drives, such as hunger and sex, or they may be socially induced 
motivations, such as the desire for money, power, or prestige. In the 
latter case, the individual has been socially conditioned to seek certain 
ends, but he is unable to gain them because of factors outside of his 
control, In a society where large numbers of persons are unable to reach 
the goals thus held out to them, a situation of potential hostility is 
produced and conflict becomes increasingly possible. Conversely, when 
most of the people are able to reach their goals with a minimum of 
frustration, hostility and conflict are correspondingly lessened. 

Closely related to frustration as a factor in conflict is insecurity, which 

34 William Graham Sumner, op. cit., page 13. 

*4Robin M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions, page 51. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1947. 
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may take such varied forms as economic deprivation, unemployment or 
the threat thereof, and the fear of being deprived of love and affection. 
In war, insecurity arises from the fear of losing life itself, Insecurity does 
not, it is true, always produce action against others, but it may instead 
induce dissatisfaction and conflict within the individual himself. In 
extreme cases, this internal conflict may lead to mental derangement or 
even to suicide. A society marked by widespread insecurity is one in which 
conflict is either prevalent or potentially so. Hence times of depression, 
religious controversy, or similar forms of social unrest are often marked 
by conflict between social classes, religious denominations, or racial 
groups. Persons who are unable to attain their biological or socially 
acquired goals may direct their aggression against minority groups in the 
societ 

Conflict often serves as a release for emotional tensions that have 
accumulated in the individual or the group. Some of these forms of release 
may be direct, as when the individual picks a personal fight or engages in 
prejudiced behavior, Other releases are vicarious (i.e., substitute), as 
when the individual gains emotional satisfaction from a prize fight in 
which the two opponents attempt to batter each other into insensibility. 
War is another form of emotional release on a large and socially ap- 
proved scale, Despite its horrors, many persons experience a sense of 
exhilaration when they are able to express their aggressions in a socially 
sanctioned manner. The boredom, frustration, and insecurity of their 
daily lives leave them with large accumulations of aggression, which 
they can vent upon the enemy. Whether they realize it or not, they are 
experiencing an emotional release in fighting. Furthermore, their par- 
ticipation in a common enterprise makes them feel important. Such men 


like war, 

A dynamic society contains many factors that lead to conflict. Social 
change necessarily involves many adjustments by the members of society, 
because some of the old patterns are inadequate to meet the new sit- 
uations. Many of the reciprocal expectations embodied in the folkways 
and mores no longer correspond to the realities that the individual must 
face. The ways of responding to other persons that he learned during his 
youth do not apply in his later years; as a consequence, he is baffled and 
bewildered.®*? ‘This bewilderment may produce hostile tensions, which 
may be directed either against minority groups within his own society or 
against other societies. , 

It is in this sense that the leaders of totalitarian countries attempt to 


36 Cf, Alfred M. Lee and Norman D, Humphrey, Race Riot. New York: The 
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divert the aggressive tendencies of their people away from the changes 
and frustrations of the new order. The Nazis used the Jews as the scape- 
goats for many of the pent-up aggressions of the German people in the 
years immediately prior to World War II. These aggressive impulses later 
shifted to Russians, Poles, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Americans, and the 
other members of the great coalition that finally defeated the Axis 
powers. The changes that the German people had undergone in the years 
following World War I, the inflation, and the great depression of the 
1930’s had rendered them highly susceptible to attempts to divert i!eir 
frustrations and aggressions against other religious, ethnic, and na‘ onal 
groups. 

Conflict is thus a partial function of the differences between indivi :als 
and groups in a given society, When large numbers of people are frus- 
trated, insecure, and bewildered, their aggressive impulses are often 
directed against groups that are clearly different from the majority, 
whether in race, religion, or culture. The most obvious minority group in 
our society is the Negro, and many of the tensions arising from the above 
factors tend to crystallize about these physical differences. Racial conflict 
is always a possibility in regions where large numbers of the population 
are frustrated and insecure, whether from economic or other reasons. 
The poor-white population of the South is often only a few steps removed 
economically from the Negro, and hence is subject to the many bitter 
frustrations of a society where prestige is largely based upon wealth. The 
mere presence of the Negro, through no conceivable fault of his own, 
often attracts the hatred and fear of the majority group.** 


Accommodation as a Social Process 


Conflict is seldom a continuous process. Unlike competition, which is a 
steady struggle for similar goals, conflict takes place by fits and starts. 
Conflicts between enemies do not occur continuously; family feuds have 
long periods of comparative quiet; and wars are always followed by 
intervals of peace. These periods of armed neutrality, uneasy peace, or 
cold war are known as accommodation. As Park and Burgess state this 
relationship: “Accommodation is the natural issue of conflicts. In an 
accommodation the antagonism of the hostile elements is, for the time 
being, regulated, and conflict disappears as overt action, although it 
remains latent as a potential force.” *° 

Accommodation is thus an extremely dynamic process, since it is an 
equilibrium of conflicting forces, which may break out again into open 


88 Thid., pages 54-55. 
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violence.” The tensions and hostilities that gave rise to the conflict have 
not disappeared. They have merely been temporarily held in check by 
factors ranging in complexity from sheer exhaustion of the opposing 
parties to elaborate systems of social stratification. The caste system of 
India is a form of accommodation between various segments of the 
population that were once hostile and have never mingled freely in social 
intimacy. The system of race relationships in the South is another form 
of accommodation, whereby one race is in permanent dominance over the 
other, a dominance enforced by law and custom. The ever-present fear 
by the white population of a Negro uprising suggests that this form of 
accommodation presents an unstable equilibrium, even in the eyes of the 
dominant majority. 

Conflict establishes the social status of both victor and vanquished. 
Accommodation formalizes this status and makes it relatively permanent. 
The caste system of India was apparently the outgrowth of a prolonged 
period of military conquest.*? The class system of England for generations 
followed the lines set down by the Norman conquest, with the French 
conquerors assuming the privileged statuses in the new society. The 
establishment of the present caste-like system of race relations in the 
South was in part at least the result of the conflict between white and 
black during the reconstruction period that followed the freeing of the 
slaves, 

Such a situation has been characterized as “subordination and super- 
ordination,” which means that one group remains more or less perma- 
nently in a position of inferiority. This relationship is a reciprocal one; 
the subordinate group has both rights and duties in connection with the 
superordinate group, and vice versa. Thus, the slave influences the master 
to an equal (and perhaps greater) extent than the master influences the 
slave. Both groups are operating within a complex social system, made up 
of mutual expectations and obligations. Accommodation is the process 
that gives rise to and maintains the system of subordination and super- 
ordination.** 

The system of subordination and superordination and the accompany- 
ing etiquette of race relations ** are important to the whites in the South. 


40 Cf, Ralph H. Danhof, “The Accommodation and Integration of Conflicting 
Cultures in a Newly Established Community,” American Journal of Sociology, 
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1946. 
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They receive definite gains from this system of accommodation, such as 
preference in jobs and preferred social status.** The whites generally are 
therefore concerned with the attitudes of the Negroes and are anxious 
that the latter accept their subordinate position with a maximum of good 
grace and a minimum of organized resentment. Hence many whites try 
to keep the Negroes from learning about such elements of the democratic 
creed as freedom of speech, freedom of the ballot, and equality in various 
fields. Many whites believe that the Negroes should be protected against 
“alien” ideas coming from the larger society, because these ideas will 
cause the Negroes to become dissatisfied with the prevailing systera of 
social stratification, Union organizers, northern journalists, and fecieral 
officials all carry, in one way or another, ideas that, it is feared, wil! upset 
the way of life that has become stabilized about the relationships of 
subordination and superordination.*® 

One of the ways in which the whites consciously attempt to maintain 
the accommodative relationship is through the medium of what Myrdal 
has called “accommodating leadership.” By this phrase he refers to 
Negro leaders who will accept the present system without serious argu- 
ment and will induce their people to do likewise. These leaders must 
have prestige among their own people and must carry weight with them, 
for otherwise they would be of no value in maintaining the relationships 
of accommodation. The whites are therefore interested in helping these 
Negro leaders to gain and maintain prestige among their own people, as 
long as the leaders can be counted upon to cooperate with the whites. At 
the same time, the Negroes themselves need leaders who are known to 
the whites and who can get favors from them, such as jobs, relief, personal 
protection, and other tangible and intangible rewards. For very different 
reasons, therefore, both groups need Negro leaders who will play a central 
role in the process of accommodation.*® 

Accommodation under other conditions may involve a certain amount 
of compromise, whereby the former opponents are each willing to sacri- 
fice something in their common desire to gain a workable arrangement. 
The erstwhile enemies realize that they cannot gain their desired ends by 
exterminating each other, but instead must make concessions to gain at 
least a part of their goals, Labor conflict often produces this form of 
accommodation, in which workers and management eventually call a halt 
to a strike and attempt to work out a compromise by mutual concession. 
Neither side is able completely to gain the ends for which they were 


“4 Cf. John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern Town. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1937. 
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fighting, but at the same time neither side loses everything. The increased 
bargaining power of organized labor in recent decades has resulted in 
greater equality in the labor conflict and a corresponding increase in 
accommodation, rather than total defeat for the workers.*7 

The process of accommodation is often encouraged by a third party, 
who: “mediates” between the opposing groups in the interests of the 
general public. Mediation is a method of bringing together two con- 
flicting groups and causing them to consider a peaceful adjustment of 
their conflict, Another device for accommodating labor disputes is 
arbitration, in which a third party decides what concessions will be made 
in order to resolve a given conflict. Both mediation and arbitration 
ordinarily involve mutual compromise on the part of the conflicting 
groups. 

The modern democratic state is a triumph of the principle of ac- 
commodation in matters involving internal relationships. The machinery 
of the state was established for the purpose of providing peaceful solutions 
to individual differences, which in an earlier day were often the subject 
of conflict, The law is a medium for the peaceful settlement of differences 
that otherwise might be settled by force. The democratic election is an 
accommodative device where, as Park and Burgess state, “we count noses 
when we do not break heads.” “8 In all of these situations, individual and 
group hostilities remain, but the opposing groups have learned to live 
together in a framework of a socially acceptable system. It is only when 
social change has broken down established patterns that members of a 
democratic society may consider abandoning the peaceful method of 
elections and reverting to conflict to settle group differences. 

Accommodation is also important in the reduction of the hostility 
between racial and religious groups in the United States. Responsible 
members of both minority and majority groups are aware of the latent 
hostility toward the Negro and the Jew in this country, and they devote 
a great deal of time and money to the development of accommodative 
machinery in these fields. Such agencies as the American Civil Liberties 
Union, The Young Men’s Christian Association, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, and the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America represent the wide range of secular and 
religious efforts to reduce the intergroup tensions in our heterogeneous 
population. In a recent year, the American Council on Race Relations 
listed some 385 independent agencies active in intergroup relations, of 
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which 140 were of national scope.*” The majority of these agencies were 
concerned with some form of accommodation. 

The process of accommodation is fostered by different types of group 
activities, conducted by these and other agencies, The general forms 
taken by the accommodative agencies in the field of intergroup tensions 
have been summarized as follows: °° 

1. Information, Education, and Propaganda. This is perhaps the most 
obvious form of accommodative effort in this complex field. This method 
involves the preparation of pertinent information on intergroup rela‘‘ons 
and its dissemination in pamphlets, brochures, radio programs, telev‘sion 
programs, motion pictures, and other media of the mass culture. 

2. Political and Legal Pressure. This method involves political pressure 
on the local, state, and national levels, whereby antidiscrimination legis- 
lation is sponsored. In addition, court action is pressed against violations 
of existing statutes that give equal rights to everyone before the law, 
regardless of race, creed, or ethnic background. 

3. Organization of Intergroup Contacts in Vocational Situations. This 
type of activity promotes social contacts between different racial and 
religious groups in offices and plants, in unions, and in recreational 
activities related to employment. This approach reflects the theory that 
cooperative participation in group activities will break down some of the 
prejudice and latent hostility that comes from ignorance. 

4. Organization of Intergroup Contacts in Nonvocational Situations. 
This method stresses social relationships between mixed groups in sit- 
uations not directly related to employment. Among these nonvocational 
settings are field trips, groups such as the YMCA and the Boy Scouts, 
and adult study groups and conferences. 

5. Organization for Adjusting Intergroup Differences. As noted above, 
there are many organizations whose function largely consists in providing 
formal machinery for the reduction of group tensions. In addition to 
those already mentioned, these organizations include the National Urban 
League, the American Council on Race Relations, and the Southern 
Regional Council. 

6. Public Commendation and Reward. Activities in this category 
comprise public commendations in various forms, including awards for 
individuals or groups that have made significant achievements in inter- 
group relations. These awards have been won by Negro baseball stars and 
Negro intellectual leaders, as well as by white persons who have con- 
tributed to racial accommodation. 
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7. Individual or Group Psychotherapy. This method is based upon 
the assumption that intergroup hostility is partially a reflection of the 
frustrations and insecurities of the majority, rather than the minority, 
group. Hence one way of eliminating such hostility is to treat the persons. 
or groups whose frustrations may ultimately take the form of conflict. 

8. Research and Fact Finding. This is an important part of many of 
the programs sponsored by the above groups, inasmuch as scientific 
knowledge of the extent and causes of intergroup hostility is necessary to 
any successful solution thereof. Significant insights into the nature of 
attitudes and behavior have grown out of these research activities.” 


Assimilation as a Social Process 


‘The classic definition of assimilation, like that of many of the other social 
processes, has been given by Park and Burgess. They say: 


Assimilation is a process of interpenetration and fusion in which persons and 
groups acquire the memories, sentiments, and attitudes of other persons or 
groups, and, by sharing their experience and history, are incorporated with 
them in a common cultural life. 


The adjustments involved in accommodation are often both rapid and 
rational, as two opposing nations conclude a treaty of peace or labor and 
management sit down to terminate a strike. Assimilation, on the other 
hand, is gradual and unconscious, as the individual comes to share the 
expectations of another group and slowly acquires a new set of definitions 
and values, Assimilation is a modification of social attitudes, an acqui- 
sition of new statuses and roles, and an identification with new symbols, 
These processes cannot take place overnight. 

The United States has been the scene of the most extensive and spec- 
tacular example of assimilation in modern history. Millions of immigrants 
have come to this country and have gradually become identified with the 
culture of the new world. Assimilation has thus become virtually synony- 
mous with Americanization, as the culture of America has been ac- 
cepted and incorporated into the personalities of millions of its adopted 
citizens, The popular identification of assimilation with becoming an 
American is understandable in view of the importance of this process in 
the development of this country. Such an identification, however, should 
not obscure the fact that assimilation is a common process in all societies 
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where two or more cultures come together and individuals seek to become 
peacefully identified with a new cultural pattern.°* 

An estimated thirty-eight million migrants came to the United States in 
the century between 1830 and 1930. In the early years of the twentieth 
century, more than a million persons entered this country annually and 
began the process of assimilation, which was not to be finished com- 
pletely even with their children’s children. The years following World 
War I saw a continuance of large-scale migration, with more than 
800,000 immigrants entering the country in 1921. The Immicration 
Restriction Act of 1924 drastically reduced the number of candidates for 
assimilation, and in recent years the net annual increase in the population 
by this means has never been more than 100,000. Assimilation on the 
former scale is in all probability a thing of the past. 

Because of limitations of space, we cannot consider the process of 
immigration in any detail here. Assimilation in this sense is gradually 
becoming less and less of a social problem, inasmuch as immigration has 
been (presumably) permanently reduced to a mere trickle compared to 
the broad human stream that formerly flowed past the Statue of Liberty 
and upon these shores. The percentage of the foreign-born is continually 
decreasing, with less than ten per cent of the white population now in 
that category. Furthermore, the foreign-born are no longer reproducing 
themselves biologically, as the majority of this group are now past the 
reproductive ages. As a result of this aging process, more than nine out 
of ten babies in this country are now born to parents who are both 
native-born.®® The fusing of the heterogeneous old-world cultures into 
the native culture and the assimilation of the foreign-born into the 
American pattern are largely things of the past. The pattern of American 
culture is becoming increasingly standardized. 

The ability to communicate is the most important single requisite for 
successful assimilation. Competition requires a minimum of communi- 
cation, and many persons are in effect competing with each other who 
never have been in communication. Any such absence of intimate social 
contact would render assimilation impossible. The possession of a common 
language is necessary for the intimate association that is characteristic 
of assimilation. Language allows the individual to participate symbolically 
in the life of the group and thereby acquire the meanings and goals that 
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are central to its life, Without knowledge of the language, the individual 
remains indefinitely outside the meaningful existence of the adopted 
society. Its standards have no significance, its goals have no relevance, 
and its values have no importance for the individual if he cannot com- 
municate with the other members of the group. The first step in assim- 
ilation into a new society is therefore to learn the language. Those who 
are unwilling or unable to acquire these symbolic meanings are never 
able to identify themselves completely with the new group.** 

Assimilation occurs most readily when the social contacts are those of 
the primary group—that is, when they are intimate, personal, and face to 
face. Conversely, assimilation functions slowly or not at all when the 
contacts are secondary—that is, when they are impersonal, casual, and 
rational, Assimilation occurs most rapidly in the bosom of the family, 
which is the most primary of all groups. The person who wishes to 
become assimilated into a strange culture will therefore do well to live in 
a farnily, a situation that unfortunately is not often possible. The immi- 
grant who is held at arms’ length, as it were, by the new culture can never 
know more than its secondary aspects. He is able to experience only those 
elements that he can read in the newspaper and encounter on the street. 
Limited to such secondary contacts, he may remain fundamentally a 
stranger to the new culture all his life. This was the lot of many immi- 
grants to the United States. They got jobs, earned a living, competed 
with their fellow immigrants, and occasionally took part in industrial 
conflict. They were unable, however, through no fault of their own, to 
experience the primary relationships that alone can produce assimilation. 

There is thus no short cut, no easy way to assimilation. In a very real 
sense, assimilation is a. part of life itself, as the individual slowly learns to 
participate in the symbols and expectations of another group. Assimilation 
can be hastened by such devices as learning the language, reading the 
newspapers, getting a job, joining a union, and going to school, But these 
things all take time. The person who has spent his formative years in one 
society has acquired the basic values of that society, in a thousand subtle 
respects of which he himself is largely unaware. When he tries to become 
a part of another society, the adjustment becomes more difficult the longer 
he has lived in the society of his birth. Such a person becomes a “mar- 
ginal man,” a man who is in a very real sense on the margin of two 
cultures, Park has defined the marginal man as “a cultural hybrid, a man 
living and sharing intimately jn the cultural life and traditions of two 
distinct peoples . . . a man on the margin of two cultures and two 
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societies, which never completely interpenetrated and fused.” 5? Complete 
adjustment to the new culture becomes impossible to the adult because 
the patterns of the old have become such an integral part of his person- 
ality. 

Assimilation is characteristic of an open and dynamic society, in which 
social stratification is at a minimum and the door is open to persons of 
different backgrounds to participate in the new and emerging cultur. In 
contrast, a highly stratified society presents many obstacles to assimilation, 
for the newcomer is unable to participate in the life of the new group on 
an equal footing. During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
many European countries offered little chance for advancement in the 
social scale to their peoples. The possibility of assimilation of alien 
individuals was correspondingly slight under these conditions. The United 
States offered an unprecedented opportunity for the individual to partici- 
pate in a social structure that was still comparatively fluid and whcre 
social stratification was at a minimum. In an open society, the immigrant 
is encouraged to play roles and occupy statuses that are impossible in the 
old world, with its high degree of social stratification. 

We have considered the general process of social interaction in terms 
of the constituent processes of competition, cooperation, conflict, ac- 
commodation, and assimilation. In the interests of clarity, we have 
analyzed these processes separately, but it is important to note that they 
seldom occur in any such clearly defined form. Instead, the various social 
processes are operating all of the time in every functioning society. Some 
societies, as we have noted, stress one form of interaction and minimize 
another. But all human beings, acting in groups, exhibit some of these 
forms of behavior. This tendency to react in terms of these and other 
social processes is an important element in the dynamic aspects of society. 
In the following chapters, we shall consider some of the further charac- 
teristics of social dynamics, the problems arising out of social change, and 
some of the ways in which change can be directed toward greater human 
welfare. 
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The Nature of Social Change 


We have considered some of the forces of social interaction that are 
present in all societies and that are especially evident in our own society. 
The processes of competition, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, and 
cooperation are found in varying degrees in different societies, in which 
the unique historical background and the culture determine the relative 
importance of each process in comparison to the others. We turn now to 
a consideration of social change and its implications in a modern, tech- 
nological society. The final chapters will deal with the intelligent direction 
of social change and with some of the possible results of these changes in 
the future, 

The various elements within society do not change with the same rate 
of speed or with the same completeness and intensity. Airplanes and 
television sets are obsolete within a period of months or years. Institutional 
patterns of the family, the state, and government change much more 
slowly. The social values at the heart of the institutional structures (i.e, 
the “concepts” of the institutions) become so deeply incorporated in the 
personalities of their members that the rate of change in these values is 
often imperceptible. This disparity in the rate of change between the 
different elements of society is responsible for many (although by no 
means all) of the social difficulties of modern man, These difficulties and 
inconsistencies demand an intelligent direction of human affairs to a 
greater extent now than ever before, 

In its most concrete sense, social change means that large numbers of 
persons are engaging in activities that differ from those which they (or 
their immediate forefathers) engaged in some time before. Society is 
composed of a vast and complex network of patterned human relation- 
ships, in which all men participate. When human behavior is in the 
process of modification, this is only another way of indicating that social 
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change is occurring. New technologies, machines, and other scientific 
discoveries are among the prime movers of these changes. But we are 
interested here in the behavior of human beings. Society has no meaning 
outside of the men and women who comprise it. Modifications in the 
ways in which they make a living, rear a family, educate their children, 
govern themselves, and worship the Deity constitute the stuff of social 
change. 

When the fundamental social patterns that determine human behavior 
tend to remain substantially the same from generation to generation, the 
society is said to be static. When these patterns tend to change rapidly 
from generation to generation and even within a single generation, the 
society is said to be dynamic.? These distinctions are relative, with certain 
isolated societies comprising one extreme and other interdependent 
societies comprising the other. Obviously no society is completely static, 
in the sense that no change occurs in the basic social patterns and the 
behavior that they evoke. Likewise, no society is completely dynamic, in 
the sense that all the basic patterns change completely from generation to 
generation. Even in our own society, which is probably the most dynamic 
the world has ever known, certain aspects of behavior change rapidly 
and other aspects change but little. A society in which all behavior was 
changing with the rapidity of, say, atomic research, would be completely 
impossible to live in. 

Social change does not occur in random fashion. There are certain 
recognized sequences in accordance with which human behavior is 
modified. Many forms of behavior do not, it is true, follow this typical 
pattern, but others do. In a society as complex as our own, general 
patterns are not always discernible, even though they exist. We may 
suggest four typical and interrelated stages by which some social changes 
occur. In order.of relative rapidity of change, these stages are as follows: 

1. Technology, “Technology,” says Ogburn, “changes society by 
changing our environment to which we, in turn, adapt. This change is 
usually in the material environment, and the adjustment we make to the 
changes often modifies customs and social institutions.” ? Technology is 
the application of pure science, largely in the industrial arts. When the 
average person speaks of the changes brought about by “science,” he is 
generally thinking of “technology” and the manifold wonders wrought 
thereby. Many of the recent major modifications in our way of life have 
followed innovations on the technological level, from the cotton gin to 


1 Cf. William F. Ogburn, “Stationary and Changing Societies,” American Jour- 


nal of Sociology, 42:16-31 (July, 1936). ae. 
2 William. r. Ogburn, “How ‘Technology Changes Society,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 249:81-88 (January, 1947), 
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the internal-combustion engine. Technological development has become 
a recognized part of modern industrial methods, with thousands of 
scientists working out new commercial applications of science. Changes 
on this level are occurring every day, and their combined effects upon 
human behavior are impossible to calculate.$ 

2. Economic Institutions. The most immediate application of tech- 
nological development is usually found in industry. Economic institutions 
ordinarily receive the first impact of change from advances in technology. 
Economic institutions are the organized patterns of social relationships 
for the production and distribution of goods and services. The serics of 
economic developments accompanying the large-scale manufacture of the 
automobile is an example of the effects of technology upon economic 
institutions, Ever more comprehensive changes in economic institutions 
followed the Industrial Revolution, as the base for making a living 
changed from the farm to the city. Many (although not all) of the aspects 
of economic institutions are thus susceptible to change, as opportunities 
appear for the profitable exploitation of new technological innovations. 
Hence economic institutions are, in general, the second elements to 
change in a dynamic society. 

3. Social Institutions. The organized patterns of social relationships 
comprising the family, the church, the school, and the government next 
feel the impact of social change. This is especially true of the structure of 
the institution; it is less true of the concept or underlying value which, as 
we shall see, changes more slowly. The form of the family, for example, 
has undergone many basic changes in recent decades with the increase in 
the gainful employment of married women. Likewise, the formal struc- 
tures of the church, the school, and the government have all felt the force 
of change in related fields. The members of other institutions must 
perforce adapt themselves to changes in the mode of making a living. 
When the majority of the population shift from agriculture to industry 
and business, the other institutions must change too. The influences here, 
as elsewhere, are reciprocal, with changes in some social institutions (i.e., 
government) having a profound effect upon economic institutions. 

4. Social Values. The concepts at the basis of the institutions are 
examples of social values. They are the goals for which men strive, the 
ends they seek. Monogamy is a social value which constitutes the basis of 
the Christian family. Individual freedom is a social value which lies at the 
heart of our economic and political institutions, Other social values are 
not so intimately related to specific institutions—the value of human life, 
for'example, has no such demonstrable institutional basis, Most of these 


* Cf. S. McKee Rosen and Laura Rosen, Technology and Society. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. 
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fundamental beliefs, however, are grouped about the basic institutional 
patterns, and indeed form the spiritual basis for them. These elements 
change very slowly. They are deeply imbedded in the personality of the 
individual, and remain there long after the conditions that originally gave 
rise to them have changed. Technologies may change, economic insti- 
tutions may follow, and the other institutions may undergo drastic 
structural changes, But the values at the heart of the society may remain 
virtually unchanged in the heart of the living personality. Hence behavior 
that has changed is still defined in terms of the values of another day.* 


Social Change and Cultural Lag 
As a result of this general sequence of social change, there is an obvious 
disparity in the rate at which different elements in the social structure are 
modified, This situation is known as cultural lag. In his original statement 
of this hypothesis, William F, Ogburn observed : 


The thesis is that the various parts of modern culture are not changing at the 
same rate... and that since there is a correlation and interdependence of 
parts, a rapid change in one part of our culture requires readjustments through 
other changes in the various correlated parts of culture.5 


These readjustments are often difficult (if not impossible) to accomplish, 
because of a variety of factors ranging from ignorance to active resistance. 
In this sense, technological change may be a Pandora’s box, releasing all 
manner of ‘unpredictable forces that society can neither understand nor 
control. 

It is not sufficient merely to state the differential rate of change 
between the various elements of the society. We must explore some of the 
factors giving rise to this condition, inasmuch as a knowledge of these 
factors is important to an understanding of social problems and social 
planning. These factors arise essentially from the nature of the social 
personality, which is itself a partial product of the culture and social 
setting. 

1. The Conservatism of the Personality. Every society has certain 
social values that constitute its most important goals and norms. In the 
process of maturation, each individual acquires these values from his 
family, his age group, his religious leaders, his teachers, and other persons 
in the society. The values are incorporated into the personality, where 
they become an integral part of the social self. The personality is, of 


4 The above analysis is freely adapted from the Report of the Subcommittee on 
Technology, National Resources Committee, Technological Trends and National 


Policy, Washington, 1937. : 
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course, composed of other genic and cultural factors, but the social values 
in a sense form the core. Any change that threatens these values becomes 
a threat to the integrity of the personality. In our society, there is con- 
siderable tolerance to changes in technology and even in economic 
structure (provided the profit motive is not questioned). This general 
attitude becomes part of the personality of the members of our society. 
Matters involving family relationships, religious beliefs, and govern- 
mental credos, however, have also become deeply imbedded in the very 
fabric of the personality. Changes in the latter fields are viewed as a 
threat to the individual, whereas other changes are not. 

2. The Incentives to Certain Changes. A second and corollary reason 
for the disparity in rate of change between the elements of the social 
structure is the attitude toward different types of change. One of the 
basic values in our society is individualism. The majority of changes, 


- since they are viewed as furthering this value (or at least not endangering 


it), are accepted as normal and desirable aspects of progress. Techno- 
logical changes are defined as furthering this basic value, even though 
some of the incidental accompaniments (such as technological unem- 
ployment) may be “temporarily” embarrassing. The innovator in the 
fields of technology and economic structure, therefore, is usually received 
with appreciation and his efforts are crowned with financial reward. The 
innovator of social values, on the other hand, is often met with attitudes 
ranging from suspicion to deadly hostility. The man who designs a new 
labor-saving device is often respected and suitably rewarded as a public 
benefactor. The man who invents a new religion, economic system, or 
family organization receives no such enthusiastic welcome. In some cases, 
indeed, he is lucky if he escapes with his freedom or his life. 

3. The Action of Vested Interests. The differential rate of social 
change is also brought about in part by the deliberate action of vested 
interests in delaying innovations in certain directions and facilitating 
innovations in others. Changes in manufacturing techniques are ordinarily 
encouraged, whereas changes in other parts of society are delayed because 
of fear of loss of money and/or power. Persons in responsible positions 
often evoke group: values to delay changes that they fear will adversely 
affect their own status. Many of the objections to slum clearance come 
from the owners of this profitable type of property, who evoke the 
symbols of private enterprise in order to protect their position against 
public action, In these and other ways, the already conservative character 
of the average person is increased, and social action toward the amelio- 
ration of social problems is delayed. Cultural lag arises in part from the 
failure of group value judgments to change as rapidly as the behavior to 
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which they apply. This disparity is often enhanced by the deliberate 
actions of vested interests. 

In the foregoing discussion of social change and cultural lag, we have 
deliberately simplified and streamlined the presentation. Social change 
seldom operates in this precise and schematized form. The present society 
is too complex and too many elements of change are occurring at the 
same time. Nor is the process, furthermore, merely one of the impinge- 
ment of technology, economic institutions, and social institutions upon 
social values. The latter are themselves an integral part of the person- 
alities of the individuals experiencing the change, and hence exert a far 
from negligible influence upon the change. That is, social values tend to 
influence the direction that technological development will take. A society 
that places high importance upon speed will thus encourage technological 
developments that will enhance it. Values and structures of social insti- 
tutions form an inseparable unity, with the one continually interacting 
upon the other. In like manner, value changes in religion or politics will 
react upon the social structures in these fields. With these necessary 
qualifications, howevér, much of the process of social change occurs along 
the lines outlined above. Technology, economic institutions, social in- 
stitutions, and the constituent social values may be conceived as changing 


roughly in that order, 


The Nature of Social Problems 


Social problems are the result of social change and cultural lag. Social 
problems reflect the disparity in rate of change between the elements of 
society, especially that between behavior and the values that define it. 
Social problems are the heritage of a dynamic, democratic society, where 
change is rapid and social values favoring ameliorative action are strongly 
developed. We may therefore. define a social problem as a condition 
believed to threaten a social value and conceived to be capable of change 
by constructive social action. The three elements of a social problem are 
therefore (a) the social situation, (b) the value judgment, and (c) the 
appropriate social action. Only when these constituents exist do we have 
a social problem.® 

Social behavior is variously defined by the group. Some behavior is 
definitely sanctioned and encouraged as basic or at least important to 
social welfare. The positive sanctions embodied in the Ten Command- 
ments are an example of this form of mandatory behavior, Other behavior 
is permitted by the group but not encouraged. Much of the ordinary 
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behavior of the individual during the course of the day falls in this 
morally colorless category. Still other behavior is believed to jeopardize 
the basic values of the group and is also believed susceptible of amelio- 
ration by social action. Social problems fall in this final category. Juvenile 
delinquency, crime, prostitution, sexual promiscuity, unemployment, 
mental derangement, and divorce are all forms of behavior believed to 
conflict with basic values and hence to constitute social problems, Some 
values are more important than others, and hence some behavior is 
adjudged more serious than other behavior. Murder is a more serious 
social problem than petty larceny, although both infringe upon social 
values. 

Social problems involve both objective and subjective considerations. 
The objective elements comprise overt human behavior, whether in the 
form of cases disposed of by juvenile courts, crimes known to the police, 
persons unemployed and seeking employment, or marriages broken by 
divorce. Most (but not all) of the situations constituting the foundation 
of social problems can be measured, and statistical techniques have 
greatly improved our knowledge of these situations in recent years. The 
subjective aspects of social problems, on the other hand, involve social 
values and normative definitions of the situation. The objective situation 
must be defined before it is a social problem. Whether real or imaginary, 
the threat to social values is important if it is believed to be real. Many 
serious social problems (such as the alleged disappearance of the family) 
are no less important because they exist largely in the minds of the 
public. Similarly, many persons have long been firmly convinced that 
certain governmental changes constitute a threat to individual freedom, 
even though no unbiased evidence has demonstrated the imminence of 
such a threat in the United States. 

The definition of the situation, as well as the situation itself, is there- 
fore important to an understanding of social problems. Social behavior 
must be defined before it can be adjudged (a) problem behavior, (b) 
morally colorless behavior, or (c) behavior that should be actively 
encouraged by the group. Social values are thus the generally accepted 
normative definitions of issues that have, by the process of definition, 
become important. These definitions differ from one society to another 
at the same time and within a single society at different times. Witchcraft 
is no longer defined as a social problem, but political unorthodoxy is. 
Behavior that is important to one generation often loses much of its 
importance to the next. A given act by a child of a certain age must be 
defined before it can be adjudged juvenile delinquency. Many white- 
collar crimes are not defined as crimes by the majority of persons.’ In 


7 Cf. Edwin H. Sutherland, “White Collar Criminality,” American Sociological 
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final analysis, social problems are what people think they are. 

A society in which social problems are prevalent is also a disorganized 
society, although the two concepts are not synonymous. Social problems, 
as we have suggested, involve situations thought to threaten social values 
and believed to be remediable by social action. Social disorganization is 
the process whereby the group is broken. The disparity between behavior 
and its definition (social problems) often arises out of social disorgan- 
ization, but the two are not the same thing. The group has reality only in 
and through the reciprocal social relationships between its members. 
When these relationships are broken, social disorganization exists.? The 
progressive breakdown of many of the traditional functional patterns 
bindine the members’ of the family together is an example of social 
disorganization. Many persons also view this situation as a social problem. 
Others view the accompanying emancipation of women as a desirable 
change, and hence not as a social problem at all. The breakdown of the 
social order based upon absolute monarchy was also an example of social 
disorganization, but few persons today would consider that a social 
problem. 

Social problems arise when large numbers of persons are not playing 
their expected social roles.’° The basic premise of the traditional marital 
role was its permanency. When many people refuse, for reasons best 
known to themselves, to play this expected role, the resulting situation is 
defined as a social problem. The central male role in our family system is 
that of breadwinner, a role that is not always possible to fill adequately. 
When millions of men are unable to carry out their obligations because 
of mass unemployment, the resulting situation is considered a social 
problem. Married women who are unwilling and/or unable to play their 
traditional roles as homemakers and mothers and must take outside 
employment are likewise failing to live up to expectations, usually through 
no fault of their own.” In these and many other ways, discrepancies in 
the social structure are defined as social problems. : 

This failure in role-playing is usually not deliberate, In many cases, the 
individual may understand his expected role but be unable to play it. In 
other cases, he may not even understand it. In a heterogeneous society 
such as our own, behavior has become so complex that many of the old 
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patterns do not apply and the person is forced to improvise his role as 
best he can. The complexities of an urban, secular society, for example, 
have blurred and confused many of the definitions of premarital sex 
behavior that were formerly clear in a rural, sacred society. Many young 
persons are honestly bewildered as to their roles in this respect, and their 
bewilderment often takes the form of experimentation—i.e., working out 
their own roles. This behavior, in turn, often runs directly counter to the 
group value judgments, which have come down virtually unchanged 
from an earlier day. As a result, the adolescent behavior is often defined 
as a social problem because it departs from standards that the adolescent 
does not understand.’? A changing society calls forth new adjustments, 
many of which may conflict with established value patterns. The result 
is a social problem. 

Other social problems reflect other inconsistencies in the social struc- 
ture. The fifteen-year-old boy who steals an automobile is obviously 
failing to observe the rules that define his role. The man whose person- 
ality has become so insecure and disorganized that he cannot stop 
drinking is likewise failing to play his expected role, The psychotic 
person who has unconsciously sought a way out of his difficulties in 
systematic delusions of grandeur represents a striking failure in this 
respect. The man who commits suicide is thereby violating the most 
fundamental role expectation of all—namely, to live. In a society such 
as our own, these and similar situations are common."* In a simpler and 
more static society, men and women are better able to play their expected 
roles. 


Social Problems and Social Values 


Social values play a central part in the creation of social problems. Social 
values are normative group beliefs, either of a positive or negative 
character, pertaining to the important institutional relationships of a 
society. Democracy, Christianity, monogamy, and capitalism are among 
the patterns of social values that form the heart of our major institutions. 
Social values constitute the core of the social problem, for without these 
definitions the problem would obviously never exist. Social values grow 
out of the culture, some spontaneously and others out of the formal 
prohibitions and admonitions of church and state. Values are transmitted 
from generation to generation through the formal and informal agencies 
of the society. Each individual receives the group values in slightly 


22 Kingsley Davis, “The Sociology of Parent-Youth Conflict,’ American So- 
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different form, and in turn transmits them slightly changed to the next 
generation. Social values thus comprise an important part of the social 
heritage that we call culture. 

The social values of any culture are generally based upon a way of life 
that was once widely accepted and practiced. With few exceptions, formal 
commandments from a central authority do not dictate the basic values 
of a society. By trial and error, each group works out the culture patterns, 
which are invested with overtones of social welfare. These values were 
merely the ways of the group that have come to be accepted as desirable. 
The value of permanent monogamous marriage was the way of life of the 
vast majority of persons through the ages when the patterns of our culture 
were becoming stabilized. A few influential persons, it is true, have 
always been able to find some authority whereby they could set aside 
their marriages, but for the masses any such practice was expensive, 
unsatisfactory, and generally unthinkable. The way of life has undergone 
tremendous changes in recent decades, making divorce an increasingly 
“natural” response. A value that once reflected a virtually universal 
practice has thus encountered a new situation. The resulting disparity is 
a social problem, 

Social values are not, however, fixed and immutable standards. Changes 
in personality occur on a large scale and the result is a change in the 
value judgments themselves. These values—like the folkways, mores, 
technicways, and other social patterns—have no existence independent of 
human beings. ‘At the same time, these social norms are independent of 
any one individual and hence are comparatively immortal in this sense. 
Many social values in the field of the family, for example, have changed 
since the turn of the century, as the gainful employment of women both 
before and after marriage has become largely accepted. The tolerance of 
divorce has also risen considerably, under the impact of several hundred 
thousand divorces annually. The traditional value of permanent marriage 
is still accepted in principle, but more and more persons are reluctantly 
coming to the conclusion that their 6wn marriage (or that of a close 
friend or relative) is an exception and hence should not be judged by the 


former criteria. 
1. Social values cause social problems. We turn now to a further 


analysis of the role of social values in social problems. In the first place, 
social values “cause” social problems, in the sense that the ‘problem 
would not exist without the defining agency of the value. Crime would 
not exist in a formal sense, without the values of person and property and 
without the legal patterns that specify and clarify these values. Sexual 
promiscuity would not be a social problem if it were not for the Christian 
value that sexual relationships should be confined to marriage. Divorce 
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would not be a social problem if marriage were not ideally defined as in- 
dissoluble.* Other elements, such as the belief in purposive social action, 
are necessary in addition to social values before the behavior is finally 
adjudged a social problem, But the value judgment is the sine qua non of 
the problem; without this definition, the problem would not exist. 

We have seen how institutions incorporate one or more social values 
as their basic reason for existence. The functioning of these institutions, 


however, sets in motion social forces that threaten other social values, ° 


and thereby causes still other social problems. One of the most sacred and 
powerful social values in contemporary society is the complete and un- 
critical love of country. This value is incorporated into the framework 
of the national state and the individual is taught to identify himself so 
completely therewith that he will give his life in its support. At the same 
time, conflicts between sovereign states threaten the values of bo’h and 
often lead to war. In the defense of one set of values, modern mi) thus 
mobilizes forces that may lead to war and the destruction of many other 
values, such as human life. War is admittedly one of the basic social 
problems of our time. The institutionalization of one value (nationalism) 
has thus produced a threat to a whole chain of other valucs, as modern 
war sets in motion or intensifies many of the most pressing problems of 
our society.’® 

2. Social values may conflict. Social values may also give rise to con- 
fusion as to whether or not a situation is actually a social problem. ‘The 
same behavior may be defined differently by different groups, depending 
upon which value judgments are paramount. In our society, there are 
various situations that are defined as problems by some groups and not by 
others. The employment of children under fifteen years of age, for ex- 
ample, in such difficult and hazardous jobs as mining and heavy industry 
is generally considered a social problem. The democratic value of equal 
opportunity to education and an equal chance in life is threatened by 
such a situation. Other groups with other social values do not consider 
this situation a social problem, however, but rather think of it as an 
opportunity for the child to earn money and acquire practical experience 
at an early age. Furthermore, certain religious groups regard any attempt 
to ameliorate this situation by federal law as an unwarranted interference 
with the right of the family to decide what is best for the child.** 
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Another situation in which social values conflict is the practice of 
racial discrimination. The democratic creed, embodied in such documents 
as the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Rights, asserts the 
basic equality of all men, regardless of race, creed, or nationality.1* Dis- 
crimination against the Negro in the South is widely regarded as an 
infringement upon these values, and hence as a social problem. The insti- 
tutional structure of the South, on the other hand, is based upon the 
denial of certain rights to the Negro, on the ground that without this 
discrimination the values of white supremacy and “race purity” would 
be seriously endangered. Attitudes that sanction discrimination are early 
incorporated into the personality of the white child, and the practice of 
disc:mnination is regarded as at worst a necessary evil and at best a de- 
sirable way of life. The social practices of the North, it is true, are by no 
means free of prejudice and discrimination. But such activities are viewed 
as social problems, unfortunate departures from a value system, and not 
as desirable in themselves. Two sets of social values thus produce con- 
flicts in the definition of the situation. 

3. Social values may obstruct solutions. Social values may also obstruct 
the solutions of social problems, when the proposed solutions appear to 
infringe upon other values. In a simple and well-organized society, the 
social values are by definition more consistent and homogeneous than in 
our own. Difficulties of antithetical values therefore seldom arise among 
primitive peoples, as they do in complex and heterogencous societies. In 
attempting to initiate programs of action that will eliminate threats to 
one value, other values may be endangered, either actually or in the 
minds of many persons. The relative strength of the competing values—or 
the relative power of the pressure groups supporting them—may thus 
determine which program of action is undertaken and which set of values 
is preserved. 

There are many examples of social values acting as obstructions to 
social action, Ilegitimacy is widely accepted as a social problem. Ap- 
proximately 100,000 unmarried mothers give birth to illegitimate children 
every year in the United States. The plight of both mother and child is 
unfortunate, and society has been traditionally vindictive toward the 
woman who transgressed the sexual mores and bore a child out of wed- 
lock. Many programs for the amelioration of this social problem, how- 
ever, would threaten other values, and hence would receive short shrift 
from the public, : 

One possible solution would involve sex education in the secondary 
schools. Another would involve the legalized dissemination of contra- 
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ceptive information. Either of these programs, however, would encounter 
such immediate and widespread opposition that they are not seriously 
considered as possible solutions to the problem of illegitimacy. The values 
presumably threatened by such programs are those related to the pre- 
vention of sexual relations outside of marriage. Increased knowledge of 
sex or contraception is presumed to lead to greater sexual experimentation 
by young people. Hence in the value schemes of many persons, the remedy 
would be worse than the problem. 


Social Problems and Social Action 


Social problems depend finally on the assumption that the undesirable 
situation can be eliminated or ameliorated by appropriate social action. 
This action may in theory be taken by any responsible group, but in 
practice the state has increasingly assumed this function, often virtually 
by default. The rise of the democratic state has coincided with the 
relative decline in the power of the family and the church to carry 
through social action on an extensive or coordinated scale. Furthermore, 
during the period when the family and the church were the principal 
agencies of social control, the concept of democratic social action was 
hardly considered. Many of the ills from which mankind suffered were 
presumed to be inherent in the universe or the results of original sin, and 
hence not susceptible to improvement by social action. The social action 
that can be marshalled to alleviate social problems increasingly takes the 
form of the people acting through the agents of democratic government. 

In static socicties, situations exist that we would definitely call social 
problems. Poverty, infant mortality, endemic disease, and illiteracy are 
some of the characteristic features of life in many such societies. ‘These 
situations are not, however, viewed as social problems; that is, they are 
not believed susceptible to improvement by appropriate group action. 
These inequalities and disabilities are regarded rather as indications of 
the divine displeasure, either now or in the past, or as inherent in the 
nature of things, and hence ultimately controlled by the divine or super- 
natural powers. The way to deal with these undesirable situations is 
therefore to propitiate the supernatural powers through one or more of 
the ways appropriate thereto, Such societies are not indifferent to the 
poverty, sickness, or other conditions that we view as social problems. 
Their explanations of these phenomena, however, are different from ours 
and hence the means of ameliorating them are correspondingly different. 
Increased scientific knowledge of causation has emphasized the necessity 
of finding scientific remedies for situations deemed undesirable. This 
growing secularization is viewed in some quarters as a social problem in 
itself. 
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In the solution of social problems, social action is more effective in 
some cases than in others. For purposes of our discussion, we may think 
of behavior as “public” and “private,” 18 with social action more effective 
with the former than the latter. These two types may be considered as 
follows: 

1. Public Behavior. Public behavior is that behavior which involves 
the economic condition, physical health, or social security of the indi- 
vidual in a democratic society. In this category fall such conditions as 
unemployment, insufficient income, physical and mental illness, old age 
insecurity, and similar situations that the person must face in modern 
society, largely without the aid of church and family. Public behavior 
comes within the purview of social welfare agencies, both public and 
private, whereby the individual can be physically aided, economically 
supported, or psychologically rehabilitated. Social problems involving 
public behavior lend themselves most readily to appropriate social action, 
in which ordered group activity provides the treatment of undesirable 
social situations, These conditions often transcend the power of the 
individual or family to remedy them, and hence the average person is 
comparatively receptive to efforts by larger institutional agencies to do so. 

The modern democratic nation is increasingly becoming a society 
dedicated to the principle that the resources of government should be 
applied to the most pressing phases of public behavior. Social welfare 
activities are directed at eliminating or mitigating such situations as 
chronic poverty, periodic unemployment, epidemic disease, and mental 
derangement, and as such play an increasingly important part in the 
functions of government. The prolonged and massive unemployment of 
the 1930’s demonstrated conclusively to the great majority of people that 
their own unaided efforts were inadequate to cope with the problems of 
unemployment and insufficient income. The acceptance of the legitimate 
role of the central government in these functions has since become 
widespread, no matter what disagreements may still exist over the details 
of such a program. The existence of the “welfare state” is itself still a 
social problem to some persons, however, since this concept allegedly 
threatens the basic values of individual freedom. 

Whatever the attitudes of the latter group, however, the role of the 
federal government in the treatment of public behavior is not seriously 
questioned. The family and the church can no longer care for the 
individual in unemployment, sickness, and old age, and the national 
government has assumed many of these functions. Among the specific 

* procedures established for these purposes are unemployment insurance, 


18 Francis E. Merrill et al., Social Problems, Chapter IV. New York; Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc,, 1950. 
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old age and survivors’ insurance, pensions to the aged, grants to widows 
with dependent children, and workmen’s compensation.® The state and 
federal government have also assumed the care of most of the mentally 
deranged, with more than half a million such persons currently in public 
hospitals. The most ambitious program of the federal government in the 
field of public behavior has been the assumption of responsibility for so 
regulating the economic system that mass unemployment will be clim- 
inated, or at least mitigated.”° 

2. Private Behavior. Private behavior involves questions of morality, 
right and wrong, sin, and other aspects of personal conduct. Private 
behavior clearly does not readily lend itself to action by the state, inas- 
much as the questions are more delicate and individual, Representative 
social problems in the field of private behavior are desertion, divorce, 
sexual promiscuity, alcoholism, and behavior related to religious observ- 
ances. The values threatened have grown out of the moral judgments of 
the group, both those that have received an explicit religious sanction 
and those that have not. These values are firmly imbedded in the per- 
sonality, where they have assumed strong emotional connotations. Hence 
social problems in private behavior are among the most serious and 
complex in our society. 

Attempts have been made to apply the police power of the state to 
social problems in the field of private behavior. These attempts have 
ordinarily not been successful, since the democratic values of individual 
liberty are often endangered thereby, The attempt to legislate national 
prohibition following World War I is an example of such a misguided 
action, and the strong public reaction against this invasion of individual 
privacy suggests the sentiment against federal legislation in this realm. 
Many persons continually attempt to direct the national police power into 
the presumed solution of other social problems. Family disorganization, 
for example, is often considered capable of amelioration by such legal 
devices as tightening the divorce laws or forbidding divorce altogether. 
One of the basic values of our society, as we have noted, is the freedom 
of the individual to marry (and hence, by implication, to divorce) whom 
he chooses. If the state were to intervene against divorce in this drastic 
fashion, an even more basic value would be endangered. 

Other behavior has both public and private connotations. Sexual 
relations outside of marriage are usually considered as private, and hence 
as coming witnin the jurisdiction solely of the family and the church. 
Hence venereal disease was until recently considered a strictly private 


19 Cf. Mary Ross, Social Security in the United States, Washington: Federal ® 
Security Agency, 1948. 

20 Cf, Alvin H. Hanson, Economic Policy and Full Employment. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947, 
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matter and without any public implications. As a result of this attitude, 
venereal disease was one of the scourges of society, and little effective 
effort was made to eliminate it on a national scale. The private character 
of these diseases extended to conversation, and no mention was made of 
them in the public prints or polite conversation until recent decades. 
Only when the active efforts of the United States Public Health Service 
were combined with an awakening public opinion was social action 
applied to this very real social problem.2* The majority of persons, 
however, have since accepted venereal disease as a matter of public 
concern, and hence as eligible for the ameliorative work of the state. The 
individual who has transgressed the sexual mores is no longer expected 
to pay for his transgression, along with his wife and children, by sub- 
mitting to the crippling and perhaps fatal consequences of venereal 
disease. 

The principle of social action as the proper solution to many un- 
desirable social situations, especially in the realm of public behavior, has 
become one of the significant beliefs of our day. This democratic belief 
has itself become an important social value, to be jealously preserved 
against those who try to turn the clock back to the days when no such 
responsibility was recognized. This conception, in fact, is rapidly re- 
placing the medieval attitude of supernatural intervention, as well as the 
nineteenth century belief in automatic progress. To an increasing extent, 
men and women realize, however dimly, that many social problems can 
be solved only through their own efforts, acting cooperatively through 
the agencies of democratic government. Social change, it is true, occurs 
whether any conscious direction is applied or not. But change in a 
desirable direction—which in this context means toward the elimination 
of social problems—will not occur unless it is guided and directed by 
group action. 

The trend toward the acceptance of social action has not come as the 
result of the deliberate efforts of “power-mad bureaucrats” to dominate 
the private lives of the citizens. Instead, it has come as the inevitable 
response to new social conditions. The social problems of the modern 
age—mass unemployment, economic insecurity, chronic poverty, and the 
rest—are so complex that they are beyond the knowledge and resources 
of the traditional institutions (family and church) to cope with them. 
The social values in this country have strongly emphasized individual 
freedom to stand or fall in the competitive struggle, and the movement 
toward increasing public responsibility for many social problems has 
therefore met with stubborn and widespread hostility. The central prob- 


21 Thomas Parran, Shadow on the Land—Syphilis. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, Inc., 1937. 
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lem of our day, indeed, is to retain this traditional freedom in certain 
realms of private behavior while extending it to certain phases of public 
behavior. The maintenance of a proper balance between individual 
freedom and social responsibility is a difficult process, and many nations 
have sacrificed the former for the latter. Such a situation must not arise 
in our own country. 
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Social Change and Social Control 


Social change is occurring at the most rapid rate the world has ever seen. 
The adjustment to it is rendered even more difficult by the differential 
character of the change—that is, by the fact that some elements of society 
are changing faster than others, The fact of social change has been one 
of the important and recurrent themes throughout this book. We have 
considered change in various contexts, sometimes emphasizing the cul- 
tural aspects and at other times stressing the social. In the previous 
chapter, we examined the general relationship between social change and 
social problems, with particular emphasis upon the concept of social 
action in dealing with social problems. In this chapter, we shall deal with 
the related questions of social control and social planning, with the 
latter an important prelude to democratic social action. In the following 
chapter, we shall present some of the implications of social planning on 
the community level. 

The logic of this general approach to social control and social planning 
is as follows: (a) Modern society is faced with a situation in which 
technology is changing more rapidly than the other elements. (b) 
Behavior in its various economic, political, and cultural forms must 
perforce adjust to changes in technology. (c) This adjustment is in- 
evitably imperfect because of the nature of the constituents. (d) There 
is thus a lag between behavior and the values that define it, which 
disparity constitutes a social problem. (e) In a democratic society, the 
presence of a problem situation suggests action by the people working 
cooperatively. (f) Social action requires a considerable degree of social 
control, both informally through the mores and formally through the 
government. (g) Social planning is one form that social action may take 
toward the alleviation or elimination of social problems in a democracy. 

We may first explore the nature of social control, We have considered 
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this process as one of the important functions of social institutions. The 
family, the school, the church, and the state all indoctrinate their mem- 
bers with the normative expectations of the group. In essence, this is the 
process of social control, at least in its informal aspects. The individual 
is taught the folkways, mores, values, and patterns through his group and 
his institutional relationships. The organized expectations of the society 
are the actual agencies of social control. As these expectations are in- 
corporated into his personality, the individual in effect controls himself. 
In so doing, he unconsciously measures his behavior against the “general- 
ized other.” He tries to do what is expected of him by the others, and 
thus follows the group patterns. In its more formal aspects, social control 
may involve coercive action by the organized group, that is, by the 
institution of government. As society becomes more complex, the burden 
of social control shifts from the informal to the formal agencies. Sec- 
ondary rather than primary groups serve as normative agencies. 

‘The stream of helpless and unsocialized infants in any society must be 
socialized if the individual or the group is to survive. We surveyed this 
general process when we spoke of the evolution of the personality in the 
primary group and the gradual extension of personal relationships into 
the secondary groups that comprise an increasing segment of our society. 
The society must attain a sustained equilibrium among its members in 
order to function, This equilibrium depends upon the accepted and 
patterned relationships between the members. 

Informal social control is therefore a necessity to every society. The 
individual must be kept in line, in certain respects at least, so that the 
common good may be preserved. At the same time, the common good is 
in large measure the sum total of the good of the individuals in the 
society, The state should therefore not be so expanded that it becomes an 
end in itself, rather than a means to the end of a richer and fuller life 
for its members. Here arises a central dilemma of social control, especially 
in modern times. This question involves the extent to which the indi- 
vidual should be subordinated to the group in the interests of the general 
welfare, This is one of the central problems of our day. 

The process of informal social control is comparatively simple in an 
unchanging folk society. The methods of meeting the recurrent situations 
of existence have been evolved over the generations and are accepted by 
virtually everyone in the group. Sons learn from fathers and daughters 
learn from mothers the expected attitudes and behavior patterns. Novel 
situations seldom arise, and the folkways and mores answer most of the 
questions of morality and conduct. The expectations of behavior are 
comparatively well established, and the members of the group deal easily 
with each other, From time to time, new and potentially upsetting 
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elements may be added to the culture, either from outside borrowing or 
from internal invention, but in general the social situation is roughly 
similar from generation to generation. Neither persuasion nor fear is 
needed to hold most of the members of the group to the accepted ways 
of action and belief. Conformity is virtually automatic and the informal 
social controls function with considerable efficiency. 

This equilibrium is conspicuously lacking in the changing, complex, 
and badly-integrated societies of Western Europe and America. These 
societies are divided into conflicting classes, submerged castelike groups, 
divergent interest groups, rival political parties, and competing religious 
denominations. Consensus does not come naturally or easily under these 
circumstances, and the advanced societies are forced to resort to more 
formal methods of social control. Even the process of socialization and 
the inculcation of the informal controls becomes a more contrived and 
deliberate process than in the preliterate societies. The advanced societies 
require all of their new members (i.e., children) to go through an 
institutionalized process of socialization, in addition to that which they 
have already experienced in the parental family group. The formal 
educational machinery is reinforced by a system of group commandments 
and prohibitions codified into law. The state administers these formal 
expressions of social control. This general process becomes an increas- 
ingly self-conscious activity of the society, carried on to a greater degree 
than ever before by secondary-group agencies. 

Any understanding of the modern society and its problems thus involves 
a realization of the role of the secondary and formal controls and the 
extent to which they have necessarily replaced the informal controls of 
an earlier and simpler society. This trend is contrary to the value judg- 
ments of the majority of persons in our society, who have been nurtured 
upon the individualistic patterns of the frontier. The increase in second- 
ary contacts and controls is clear, however, whether this fact conflicts 
with our value judgments or not. 

The secondary mechanisms of control are by no means all related, 
directly or indirectly, to the machinery of government. The individual is 
also controlled by the agencies of big business, which cause him to react 
in certain directions whether he wants to or not, The media of mass 
communication also function in the capacity of secondary social controls, 
with only a minimum of governmental regulation. The impersonal 
mechanisms of the urban community likewise determine many of the 
activities of its members, and the compulsion of these forces upon the 
rhythms of individual existence are extremely pervasive, even if they are 
not generally recognized as such. 

Social control therefore involves the subordination of the individual te 
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the ordered patterns of existence requited by the group, whether the 
individual is aware of his subordination or not. In a simpler society, these 
controls are “automatic” and become virtually second nature for the 
individual. In an advanced technological and industrial society such as 
our own, many controls become more conscious and hence more irksome. 

Social planning involves considerable secondary control over the members 
” of the group. A planned society or any segment thereof also demands a 
degree of conscious cooperation and acquiescence that is not ordinarily 
required in a society where the consensus is more spontaneous, Such 
cooperation is often not forthcoming, as the individual resents the ap- 
parent invasion of his traditional freedom in the (to him) dubious 
interests of the society as a whole. The increase in formal control does not, 
however, necessarily mean a net loss of personal freedom.* We may turn 
to a further analysis of social planning in this context. 


The Nature of Social Planning 


In its broadest sense, planning is one of the rational activities most 
characteristic of human beings. Individuals are forever planning their 
lives. Planning requires analysis, foresight, and a willingness to subordi- 
nate the present to the future. These are essentially human traits, at least 
insofar as they are the result of learned reactions. Commenting upon the 
planning propensity of human beings, Sumner and Keller point out that 
“It is the development of non-instinctive foresight that distinguishes the 
man.” ? Social planning is merely organized foresight aimed at accepted 
goals and based on existing knowledge and skills. The development of 
democratic planning techniques is a necessary adjustment to the social 
change that we have considered throughout this book. Social planning is 
the basis for social action in the alleviation of social problems. 

Social planning is not something new under the sun. It is not a sub- 
versive doctrine launched by alien ideologists and bureaucrats, but a 
rational activity performed by human beings who are interested in the 
most efficient means of reaching prescribed goals. The large corporation 
is a model of efficient planning, without which it would not long survive 
as a business enterprise. The church and the university must be the 
subjects of social planning by skilled administrators. Modern war requires 
perhaps the most complex planning of all, as the entire resources of 
industrial nations are mobilized and directed toward the goal of ultimate 
victory. In short, “To plan or not to plan is no real issue. Planning even 
1 Cf. Kimball Young, “Society and the State,” American Sociological Review, 
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of economic affairs has existed at all levels of our national life, both 
public and private, since the beginning of our history. The only issue is 
who shall plan for what ends.” * Planning for freedom, subject to demo- 
cratic controls, is very much in the tradition of this country, as it is in the 
culture of the nations of Western Europe whence many of our cultural 
traditions came.* ; 


The organization of means to ends is thus an old human procedure; it 


is only the scale of modern planning that is new. The difference in degree 
between the plans of the individual and those of the modern society is, 
of course, so great as to constitute virtually a difference in kind. The 
intelligent organization of modern society cuts across the traditional 
dividing lines of the social sciences and presents a challenge to all of the 
human disciplines. In the implementation of human energies and goals, 
pure science becomes applied science. Three related factors make this 
task of social engineering very difficult. They are (a) the complexity of 
modern culture and society, (b) the rapidity of contemporary social and 
cultural change, (c) the large numbers of people in interlocking social 
relationships. We may consider each of these factors briefly in their 
relation to social planning. 

1. Complexity of Society. Modern society operates with an extremely 
complicated technological base in a social setting of elaborately structured 
governmental, economic, and social institutions, The relationships be- 
tween the social institutions and their members and functionaries are 
enormously varied, and change in any one aspect of society has reper- 
cussions throughout the whole system. The group of inventions culminat- 
ing in the automobile, for example, brought new economic institutions 
into being and changed many of the old institutions almost beyond 
recognition, The automobile modified the structure of the city and 
brought new problems of government, from traffic control to preventing 
bank robbery. The structure and functions of the family also felt the 
influence of the automobile, as this transportation device revolutionized 
the sex mores and changed the group recreational patterns. In these and 
many other ways, a major technological innovation may change the basic 
institutions and ultimately the social values. 

The increasing complexity of society has also meant a growing mutual 
interdependence, so that the person is increasingly dependent upon large 
numbers of other persons whom he does not know and has never seen. it 
is no longer possible to assume that, if each individual pursues his own 
goals to the limit of his capabilities, others will not be frustrated or 


* Charles E. Merriam, “The Possibilities of Planning,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 49:397-407 (March, 1944), page 397. 
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injured in the process. One of the functions of modern government is 
therefore to restrain the more powerful corporate units so that they will 
not ride roughshod over the weaker units and eliminate them completely. 
At the same time, the government must guard against unduly penalizing 
one group of producers or consumers in the effort to protect other groups. 
This process may be termed “‘the balancing of ends.” ° There are so many 
relationships between the components of our society that well-meaning 
efforts at intelligent direction of social activity may infringe upon the 
rights and the welfare of others in some distant segment. 

The social engineer is acutely conscious of the complexities of his job. 
He does not claim that he has all the answers for the social problems 
that confront us today. More than anyone else, perhaps, he understands 
the imponderables present in modern industrial, urban, and technological 
society. But he does not therefore abdicate all attempts at rational social 
action. He maintains that human intelligence is preferable to blind 
chance in adjusting the changes of society to the prevailing social values. 
This attitude does not by any means imply a dictatorial state, ruled by 
a rapacious bureaucracy. The role of planning in a democracy is rather 
the enhancement of social values through the application of ordered 
knowledge, This democratic function has been indicated as follows: “A 
democracy uses science in the formulation of policy. Dictatorship uses 
scientific means of enforcing preconceived opinions, and of acquiring 
power over others, Science strengthens and broadens democracy; it 
merely renders dictatorship more arbitrarily ruthless.” ¢ 

2. Rapidity of Social Change. In addition to the bulk and complexity 
of modern society, there is the factor of rapid change. The latter is 
evident first in technology, then in economic, governmental and social 
institutions, and ultimately in social values. In a variety of respects, the 
casual and informal ways of our forefathers do not measure up to the 
demands of the new situation. The simple economy of a century ago 
could not meet the demands of a total war, any more than Victorian 
standards of courtship would fit the exigencies of the modern era. The 
nature of personality is such, however, that the individual is often unable 
to adjust his institutions and his social values to the changes that have 
occurred in technology and economic institutions. We therefore have the 
attempt to direct an economy of the atomic age by governmental insti- 
tutions that have hardly changed since the days of the horse and buggy. 

The task of the social planner is thus made more difficult, at the same 
time that an intelligent direction of social change becomes correspond- 
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ingly more urgent. The planner encounters many forms of intellectual — 
and emotional vested interests, which cling blindly to the former ways in 
the face of their demonstrated inadequacy to meet the new situation. The ~ 
intelligent adaptation of one part of the culture to another is clearly the — 
business of the community as a whole, operating through its elected or 
appointed representatives. The repercussions of a new technological or . 
social invention must be met by someone, for both the complexity of the — 
society and the rapidity of its changes are such that chaos will result if — 
no direction whatever is forthcoming. A planned adjustment to change, ~ 
rather than a blind stumble into the future, would seem clearly in order. 
Society should be capable of planning an orderly progression, based upon 
the manifold resources of the cultural heritage. “ 

There are many examples of such planning and intelligent foresight. 
The anticipation of the possible effects of technological change con-_ 
stitutes one such example. William F. Ogburn has attempted to foresee 
the effects of aviation on all aspects of American society. He indicates — 
that the beginnings of new inventions may be noted, but that their degree — 
of success or failure and the time intervals thereof may be predicted with — 
only a fair degree of probability.” He then discusses at length the direct — 
as well as the derivative effects of the airplane upon the various facets of — 
our society. 


1. Uses of the Airplane 
Technological trends in aviation 
Transport of passengers 
Carrying the mail 
Transportation of goods 
Landing places 
Private flying 
Flying services to small communities 
Air routes 
International travel. 


2. Social Effects of the Airplane 
Population 
The family 
Cities 
Religion 
Health 
Recreation 
Crime 
Education 
Railroads 
Ocean shipping 


7 William F. Ogburn, The Social Effects of Aviation, page 83. Boston: Houghton ~ 
Mifflin Company, 1946. Hy - 
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Manufacturing 
Marketing 

Mining 

Real estate 
Newspapers 
Agriculture 

Forestry 

Stock raising 
Government 

Public administration 
International relations 
International policies. 


‘This imposing list does not exhaust the possible future social and cultural 
effects of aviation. Like the automobile, this technological innovation may 
have literally incalculable effects upon the future of society. The social 
planner must apply such intelligent foresight to the future social trends. 

3. Numbers of People. There are still about fifteen acres of land per 
person in the continental United States, far more than in the majority of 
countries with a similar culture. Much of this land, however, is unusable 
and the population is increasingly clustered in large conurbations of 
sprawling urban-suburban masses. There are twelve metropolitan areas 
in the United States with populations of over 1,000,000 persons. These 
masses living in close and intimate relationship necessarily demand careful 
arrangement of the social and cultural framework if life is to go on in 
an orderly fashion.® 

Even such prosaic matters as the water supply and the disposal of 
sewage require an elaborate administrative machinery and complicated 
installations that are largely unknown in the smaller community. New 
York City is thus currently proceeding with a plan to construct six new 
sewage disposal plants at an estimated cost of $79,000,000. In addition, 
a program amounting to some $200,000,000 is contemplated, which will 
eventually eliminate all pollution from the waters of New York harbor. 
This complicated technological installation is a typical urban planning 
solution to what was once a simple problem of disposing of human 
wastes. This sewage treatment is also necessary to insure the continued 
use of community bathing facilities constructed by the city to provide 
recreation for its cramped inhabitants.? 

To furnish its eight million citizens with dependable drinking water 
and its industries with sufficient commercial water, New York City has 
also been forced to embark upon a prodigious program that will ulti- 


8 Cf. Robert §, Lynd, “The Implications of Economic Planning for Sociology,” 
American Sociological Review, 9:14-20 (February, 1944). 

9“N. Y. CG. Studies Sewage Treatment Program,” Water and Sewage Works, 
95:456 (December, 1948). 
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mately cost $500,000,000. This installation will reach out over a hundred 
miles to a development of the Delaware River. The project will be shared 
by other large cities on the east coast and will be completed by 1956 or 
1957. Along with existing programs, this new development will provide 
for a per capita use of 140 gallons of water per day. As an emergency 
supply, the Hudson River will also be tapped, and an additional 100 
million gallons of “super-chlorinated” river water per day may be pumped 
into the New York system if needed.1° These are some of the technical 
problems arising from the primary needs of the people when concen- 
trated in huge metropolitan centers. 

We have engaged in segmental planning for decades, although we 
have for the most part been unaware of its nature. Segmental planning 
means planning for segments or parts of the culture, often without 
considering the relationships between the various parts of the pattern. In 
the large urban community and the combination of all these communities 
into the national culture pattern, these segmental efforts must be supple- 
mented by overall planning. The parts must be meshed into the func- 
tioning whole. The process whereby this coordination may be conducted 
on a national scale without endangering the values of individual freedom 
is a social invention that must be further perfected. The social engineer 
must learn to think broadly and in inclusive terms if the complex and 
interlocking relationships of the people are to be fostered. 

We may conclude our discussion of the nature of social planning by 
surveying the general possibilities of this activity, first in the United 
States and then in the world as a whole. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board has suggested the following broad goals for social planning: 


I. The fullest possible development of the human personality, in relation to 
the common good, in a framework of freedoms and rights, of justice, ~ 
liberty, equality, and the consent of the governed. 

Il. The fullest possible development of the productive potential of all our 
resources, material and human, with full employment, continuity of income, 
equal access to a minimum security and living standards, and a balance 
between economic stability and social adventure. 

IIL. An effective jural order of the world outlawing violence and imperialism, 
old or new fashioned, in international relations; and permitting and ener- 
gizing the fullest development of resources and rights everywhere.!* 


Social Planning as Social Evolution 


As the spiritual descendants of the colonists who threw off the British 
yoke, Americans are theoretically in favor of rapid social change in the 
10 “New York’s Delaware Water Supply Being Pushed Ahead,” Water and 


Sewage Works, 97:106-108 (March, 1950), page 107. 
141 Quoted by Charles A. Merriam, of. cit., page 406. 
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form of revolution. But in actual practice Americans are a conservative 
people and have become increasingly fearful of violent social change in 
any form, either for themselves or for others. Furthermore, the American 
Revolution was largely a political revolution, in which the colonists 
changed one form of government and taxation for another, It was not a 
social revolution in the same sense as the French or the Russian Rev- 
olutions, in which a drastic change in the whole institutional structure 
took place, as well as a shift in the seat of political power. Hence the 
revolutionary tradition of American culture is of a different character and 
decree from that of the old world, where social stratification has been 
pronounced and the accumulated injustices more deep-seated. 

Revolution is in a sense a measure of the failure of a given society to 
effect orderly social change. It is thus a sign of societal incapacity, of the 
inability of the existing regime to make the necessary adjustments to 
social change, without simultaneously alienating large numbers of the 
people from the existing institutions and the prevailing social myth. 
Revolutions arise from inadequate political, economic, and social in- 
stitutions and their failure to satisfy the values of the masses of the 
people. Prior to a revolution, the culture is not functioning well and does 
not meet the goals that the society at the time considers “normal” and 
“just.” In the broad sense, the social problem that precipitates the 
revolution is the difference between the prevailing social values and the 
actual condition of the people. 

Social planning is an attempt to apply the insights and techniques of 
science to this general social problem. Planning recognizes that the goals 
of the masses of the people are legitimate and that everything possible 
should be done to reach them, short of interfering with the goals of others 
in the process. As we have suggested, social planning is the application of 
means to the pursuit of ends, the means involving the knowledge and 
foresight of pure and applied science, and the ends comprising accepted 
social values, In addition to scientific knowledge, there is the further 
indispensable element of administrative skill to put the plan into oper- 
ation. Without organized knowledge, the planner is a dangerous bungler; 
without administrative and political skill, he may be an ineffectual 
functionary who merely spins his dreams on paper. These two types of 
skills may or may not be found in any one individual, but unless both are 
present on the same administrative team the result may well be chaotic. 

The concept of social planning is by no means completely acceptable 
to all social scientists. Many of the latter are acutely conscious of the 
current limitations of social science and of the related fact that infor- 
mation in many fields is still lacking. Such persons maintain that planning 
should wait until all the evidence is in, and that the social scientist should 
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not make recommendations to the policy maker unless and until he (the 
social scientist) is reasonably certain of all of the facts. This position is 
eminently sane in theory, but in practice it is something less than realistic. 
Planning must be done by someone, either based on such scientific — 
evidence as is available or on hunches, inspirations, and prejudices. Social — 
change cannot wait. Whether social scientists participate or not, ends 
will be sought, means will be adopted, and plans will be made. The 
knowledge of social science might well be applied under conditions where | 
it will clarify the means.1? 1 

Science is more effective in reaching goals than in determining them. 
In the last analysis, goals are the expression of human values, which grow 
out of the organic life of the group in spontaneous and as yet little 
understood ways. Goals cannot be established by fiat, no matter who is 
giving the orders. Goals are at the very heart of the culture, and they _ 
can neither be implanted nor eradicated by formal social controls. — 
Science is an instrument in the search, not the end to be sought. The 
spectacle of scientists impartially lending their talents to totalitarian and 
democratic governments alike is too common to need elaboration, The _ 
techniques and lore of science are amoral (not immoral) and they can — 
be used in pursuit of the most diverse ends. Social science can aid in the — 
search for the goals implicit in a given culture and can also assist in 
the formulation of these goals so that they may be more efficiently 
implemented. But ‘the goals are already there before the social scientist , 
discovers or formulates them. They are a vital part of the culture of a 
people."* 

Social planning is thus a method for the orderly control and direction 
of social change so that desirable innovations and adjustments may be — 
effected without violence. There is much evidence from our own country — 
and the nations of Western Europe whose cultures are most like our own 7 
that peaceful social change can take place. In contradistinction to the 


a socialistic government into power in a calm and traditional manner. 
Once in power, however, the actions of this government were hardly 
traditional. The new regime nationalized transportation facilities, public — 
utilities, and many basic industries, including coal and steel. The birth- — 
place of modern industrial capitalism thus became the first major social- — 
istic state in Western Europe. Whether or not the American reader ne 
agree with the ends sought by the British Labour government, the means — 
they used to gain these ends were both democratic and peaceful. This 


12 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What?, Chapter V, “Values and the Social 
Sciences.” Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. Dy 

413. Cf. Jessie Bernard, “The Power of Science and the Science of Power,” Amef= — 
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process of orderly social change is itself a social invention of profound 
ificance. 

In the sense of peaceful adjustment to changing material conditions, 
social planning has long been a feature of the American scene. Much of 
the welfare legislation of recent decades falls in this category. Just as the 
individual must apply a measure of intelligent foresight to his own 
affairs, so the nation must look ahead to maintain the collective welfare 
of its citizens, One of the most massive examples of social planning in this 
sense is the Social Security Act of 1935, as frequently amended. This 
legislation established a broad policy of insurance against many of the 
crises that individually and collectively affect the person and the nation 
in an industrial economy.* 

The Social Security Act was passed in the midst of the great depression 
of the 1930's, when mass unemployment threatened the security of 
millions of families and even that of the nation itself. In its various forms, 
the Act looks ahead and attempts to apply some measure of economic 
security to a variety of situations that millions of persons must meet at 
some time in their lives. Among the fields to which this general form of 
planning has been directed are unemployment, old age insecurity, and 
the dependency of widowed mothers with young children. At the time of 
its passage, many persons viewed the Social Security Act as subversive of 
the traditional ideals of American democracy. These critics are now 
virtually silenced, as the vast majority of the people have come to accept 
the role of the federal government in this extensive form of social plan- 
ning, 

The theory and practice of social planning through the federal govern- 
ment has been extended to a variety of other fields. Among the forms 
that such legislation has taken are restrictions on child labor and the 
employment of women; provisions for workmen’s compensation in in- 
dustries where the danger to the workers is great; minimum wage scales, 
below which wages cannot fall; restrictive measures upon monopolistic 
industries; provision for the more equitable payment of taxes on the basis 
of ability to pay; the insurance of bank deposits; the regulation of the 
security and commodity exchanges; and many other applications of social 
engineering to the social problems of the present and the future. These 
are all examples of social evolution, whereby the vicissitudes of social 
change have been met in a peaceful and equitable manner. In this 
process, the general welfare has been enhanced and the rights of the 
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individual safeguarded. Social planning of this kind is in the best tradition 
of democracy. 


The Goals of Social Planning 


“The plans of men,” it has been well said, “should be designed for 
men.” ** Man is the locus of value and the well-being of the individual is 
the yardstick against which the democratic planner gauges the success of 
his plans. Having made this broad generalization, however, there is still 
much to do to make this humanistic yardstick a usable device. Various 
answers have been made to the question of what is meant by the well- 
being of the individual. Lewis Mumford, who is a social philosopher as 
well as a social scientist, suggests that the primary aim of social planning 
is to create a rich and well-rounded personality.?° Leonard Doob, who is 
a social psychologist familiar with the theory and practice of planning, 
says that its aim is to afford the maximum individual gratification with 
the minimum of frustration.’7 All men are therefore worthy of cultivation 
to the limit of their potentialities. A third social scientist, Robert S. Lynd, 
has proposed a tentative list of social values that may be enhanced by 
social planning, and that therefore comprise its goals," 

On the basis of these and other generalizations, we may offer a tenta- 
tive list of values that all cultures appear to strive for and that may serve 
as the goals of social planning. 


1. Physical Values 


Food and water 

Shelter 

Optimum temperature range 
Clean air 

Sunlight 

Quiet 

Rest and relaxation 

Sexual satisfaction, 


2, Cultural Values 
Integrated culture 
Biological reproduction 
Opportunities for varied education, occupation, and recreation 
Opportunities for the higher culture: i.e., literature, drama, music, painting 
Technological advance 
Peaceful social change: i.¢., no war, revolution, or economic crises. 


1° Leonard W. Doob, The Plans of Men, page 1. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1940. 

16 Lewis Mumford, City Development. London: Secker and Warburg, 1946. 

1 Leonard W. Doob, of. cit., Chapter VII, “The Values of Planning.” 

1* Robert S. Lynd, op. cit., Chapter V, “Values and the Social Sciences.” 
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3, Social Values 
Security 
Variety 
Cooperation 
Competition 
Meaning to life work, 


This list incorporates some of the values that all cultures appear to 
seck. The pattern of one culture emphasizes certain of these values, as 
our own culture places much stress upon competition. Other cultures 
place a corresponding premium upon cooperation between the members. 
Tt is important for the social pianner to understand the values of the 
society for which he is planning; a misunderstanding of the prevailing 
values will render his work “valueless” and the planner himself suspect 
by the members of the group. Any attempt at intelligent direction of 
social change in the United States must thus take into consideration 
such traditional values as competition. Social planning cannot act on a 
premise that does not consider these and other characteristic values of a 
given society, 

It is both difficult and dangerous to plan far beyond the prevailing 
culture, The planner should be ahead of his times, but not too far ahead. 
In the totalitarian countries, “five-year plans’ may come to grief on the 
rocks of the traditional culture. Even when these plans are “successful,” 
they may destroy much of the accumulated social capital in the form of 
the willing obedience that makes the culture a going concern. Planning 
innovations cannot break too far with tradition or they will be refused. 
There is no scientific rule in this connection; in the last analysis, planning 
remains an art. ‘ 

We have repeatedly indicated that planning is a normal human 
function, performed from time immemorial by both individuals and 
corporate groups. In the years before World War IT, there was consider- 
able discussion concerning the putative dangers to the national welfare 
arising from planning? The critics did not realize that the question of 
whether or not to plan at the governmental level is academic. One of the 
major functions of modern governments, indeed, is to plan the multi- 
farious activities that fall to their lot because of the increasing complexity 
of society. The great depression increased both the necessity for and the 
awareness of centralized planning by the federal government. As we have 
noted, this trend culminated in such long-range legislation as the Social 
Security Act of 1935 and similar measures. 

World War IL still further increased the planning function of the 


19 Walter Lippmann, The Method of Freedom. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1934. 
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state. The planning on all levels necessary to win the war was the most 
complex and far-reaching of any similar set of activities in history. In 
order to defeat the monolithic totalitarian states of Germany and Japan, 
most of the other nations were forced to plan in self-defense. The Allied 
Powers were obliged first to coordinate their own national economies, and 
second to combine these separate national plans into a single master plan, 
however loosely conceived. Only in this way were they able to bring 
World War II to a victorious conclusion. 
Whereas widespread fears were expressed that individual liberty might 
be lost as a result of the planning incidental to World War II,*° the ba: c 
. liberties of the democratic nations were apparently not seriously impaired. 
“Indeed, some of the factors attendant upon World War II actually 
increased the fundamental freedoms of large segments of the population. 
‘The Fair Employment Practices Act, for example, assured more economic 
freedom for the Negroes in this country than they had ever before 
spossessed. Social planning does not deprive people of liberty. On the 
contrary, it may insure greater real freedom for all. 


: The Techniques of Social Planning 


The actual technique of social planning is simple in theory, complicated 
in detail, and difficult to organize and administer, The planning tech- 
nique calls for: (a) a statement of long- and short-time goals, (b) an 
analysis of the situation that needs adjustment or improvement, (c) a 
clear conception of the available resources, (d) an administrative and 
organizational system for reaching the objective. The process can be 
reduced to a series of steps. 


1. Determination of values or goals to be attained. 

2. Analysis of the cultural, social, and geographical aspects of the specific 
problem. 

3. Exploration of possible solutions, on the basis of the techniques and 
physical resources available. 

4. Establishment of policy, which in effect means choosing between 
alternatives, including the possibility of doing nothing. 

5. Determination of the detailed scheme for the execution of the chosen 
alternative; the scheme may take the form of the layout or design in 
physical planning. 

6. Setting up of the organization for administering the plan, with wide 
margins for on-the-job choice, flexibility, and possible revision. 


A considerable amount of justifiable criticism has been directed at the 


20 Friedrich August von Hayek, The Road to Serfdom. London: G. Routledge 
& Sons, Ltd., 1944. 
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“paper planners”—men who draw up elaborate plans that someone else 
has to carry out. Such a division of labor is often necessary in the interests 
of specialization, for an individual ordinarily cannot be engineer, drafts- 
man, planner, and building supervisor all in one. Some functional rela- 
tionship between planning and administration, however, is desirable, and 
many organizations have attempted to establish such a relationship. Some 
organizations have solved this problem by having the same man both 
plan and direct a particular facility. The familiar bureaucratic and 
military conflict between “staff and line,” “plans and operations” thus 
tends to disappear. 

The Port of New York Authority is an example of such a planning 
organization. This is a self-supporting, nonpolitical agency established in 
1921 by an agreement between the States of New York and New Jersey. 
The Authority is financially independent and builds and manages a 
variety of facilities for the operation of terminal, transportation, and 
related enterprises, amounting to more than $400,000,000 in value, As a 
government agency, this organization cannot be taxed; on the other 
hand, it does not itself have the power to tax and must raise its funds in 
competition with private corporations. Backed by the profits from its 
operations, the Port of New York Authority is regarded as an excellent 
credit risk and is able to obtain the necessary private capital at a very low 
rate of interest. This planning and operating agency, in short, is highly 
regarded by the conservative banking fraternity.?* 

The Port of New York Authority was created to end the controversies 
between New York and New Jersey regarding the problems arising in 
connection with the use and development of the Port of New York. The 
functions of the Authority have subsequently been extended beyond those 
originally dealing with the port and now embrace such fields as the 
construction and operation of superhighways, airports, and vehicular 
tunnels, The Authority provides five principal types of service to the 
people of the New York region: (a) bridges and tunnels; (b) airports; 
(c) marine terminals; (d) bus, truck, and rail terminals; (e) port 
promotion and protection. The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels, the George 
Washington Bridge, and the Newark, La Guardia, and New York Inter- 
national Airports are all under its control. During the year 1950, over 
59,500,000 vehicles used its bridges and tunnels, and its three main 
airports handled more than five million persons during the same year.”* 

The Port of New York Authority functions more or less as an inde- 
pendent entity. It is not precisely a governmental agency, since it does 


1 Frederick L. Bird, A Study of the Port of New York Authority, page 19. 
New York: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1949. 

22 The Port of New York Authority, Thirtieth Annual Report, New York, 1950, 
Pages 27 and 43. 
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not act as the arm of any state, local, or federal government. On the 
other hand, it is not precisely a private agency, even though it must raise 
its own funds, The Authority undertakes large planning projects that 
private industry is unwilling to undertake; furthermore, it is not run for 
profit. This type of enterprise will probably be an increasingly important 
adjunct to the traditional departments of municipal and state govern- 
ments. Such an agency is useful when the undertaking reaches across 
conventional political boundaries, such as those of cities and states. In 
many respects, therefore, this type of governmental arm is increasingly 
useful in a complex and interdependent society.”* 

No individual planner knows so much that he can lay down rigid lixes 
for future action within the broad outlines of his policy. Flexibility in 
detail is necessary for all social planning, and provision must be made for 
continuous revision along the basic long-range line, in the light of the 
new social or technological situation. The application of social science to 
the specific situation is the function of the social engineer. He is the civil 
engineer of society, who uses the findings of the “pure” scientists of 
culture and society. Needless to say, his knowledge is hardly as precise as 
that of the architect or bridge builder. At the same time, the need is so 
great that the social engineer must do the best he can within the limi- 
tations of the knowledge and technique available. The alternative to such 
a. policy is the “policy” of drift. Society is too complex and culture is too 
important to risk their mutual destruction by default. 


The Range of Social Planning 


Social planning covers a wide range of problems, areas, and groups. It 
varies from projects involving a vacant city lot to those involving an 
entire region. We shall consider city planning in the next chapter; we 
may here examine briefly some examples of planning covering more than 
a single city. One such type of project arises from the necessity of elim- 
inating through traffic in congested urban areas by the construction of 
strategic automobile bypasses. The development of the superhighway 
system around New York City is an example of what social planning and 
highway engineering can accomplish, This system not only speeds through 
traffic but also relieves Manhattan of an intolerable addition to its local 
congestion. 

The arterial parkways and highways entering the metropolitan area 
from New Jersey, Connecticut, Westchester County (north of New York 
City), and Long Island are all connected by a complex system of ex- 
pressways bordering Manhattan Island, These superhighways cut through 


22 Luther Gulick, “ ‘Authorities’ and How to Use Them,” The Tax Review, 
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the separate boroughs of greater New York and are linked by an elaborate 
pattern of tunnels and bridges. Some of these over- or underwater cross- 
ings are of long standing (Brooklyn Bridge); some are very recent 
(Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel); and still others are in the planning stage. 
Included among the latter is a crossing of the Hudson River north of 
New York City to keep traffic from the west out of Manhattan as it moves 
toward New England. These undertakings are enormously expensive and 
require exact recommendations by the planners at all stages of con- 
struction, Some of the recent additions to the surface traffic scheme cost 
as follows: (a) Holland Tunnel—$50,000,000; (b) George Washington 
Bridge—$58,000,000; (c) Lincoln Tunnel, including New Jersey ap- 
proaches—$82,000,000.** Social planning is indeed big business. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is the outstanding example of social 
planning on a regional level in the United States. The TVA is often cited 
as the most important governmental invention made in the United States 
during the twentieth century. In the two decades of its existence, experts 
and government officials from all over the world, both from advanced 
and undeveloped countries, have studied the structure of the TVA and 
marveled at the scope of its operations.** The general planning goals of 
this new structure are simple: the well-being of the people of the area 
and the conservation of both human and material resources. The struc- 
tures and techniques by which these goals have been sought are extremely 
complex, 

The problem was approached early in the decade of the 1930's. The 
situation was both complicated and difficult. In an area about the size of 
England and Scotland and including parts of seven states, the following 
conditions were present: (a) the local population was living in consid- 
erable squalor, with a low material scale of existence, (b) the best top- 
soil was washing into the rivers and from there into the sea, (c) an 
enormous water-power potential was largely neglected, (d) periodic 
floods were causing great damage both in the immediate area and also 
farther down the Mississippi and the Ohio, This problem could in theory 
have been met by private enterprise, at least as far as the technical 
problems were concerned. But many of the ideological considerations 
were such that private industry was not likely to enter upon such an 
undertaking. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is a government corporation, created 
by Act of Congress in 1933 to carry out the necessary planning and 
construction to cope with these complex and manifold problems. The 


24 Frederick L, Bird, op. cit., pages 22-23. 
25 David E. Lilienthal, TVA—Damocracy on the March. New York: Harper & 
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following functions were enumerated for the new Authority: (a) flood 
control, (b) development of the Tennessee River for navigation, (¢) 
generation of electricity by water power, (d) rehabilitation of marginal — 
land, (e) reforestation, (f) enhancement of the general well-being of the 
people of the area, (g) provision of additional facilities for the national 
defense. The Tennessee Valley Authority has since realized most of the 
goals prescribed for it in its original mandate from the Congress. A 
deficit area in the nation has been turned into an area with outstanding 
assets both for peace and for war. The contribution of the area during 
World War II was vital. This contribution continues to be important to — 
the production of power for the following purposes: (a) general in- 
dustrial uses, (b) the manufacture of aluminum, and (c) the atomie 
installations at Oak Ridge. 

In terms of social planning, the Tennessee Valley Authority is not — 
technically perfect, although most of the difficulties are inherent in the — 
legal status of the Authority and are not of its own choosing. As a pioneer 
in an immensely complex field, these difficulties are not unexpected. (a) 
The plan seems to have been too much of a national plan and did not 


enlist as much local support or gain as wide a grant of powers from the 


states and cities of the region as might ideally be expected. (b) The 


Authority lacked “authority,” in that it was legally (and designedly) _ ‘ 


dependent upon Congress and hence was unable to make certain im- 
portant policy decisions on the basis of their merits alone. (c) The plan 
lacked a basic consideration of city planning within the larger framework 
of the region. The city of Knoxville, for example, has been allowed to — 
develop in a planless sprawl, and many of the local problems of this and 
other communities have been intensified by the boom accompanying the 
TVA. Despite these and other failures to measure up to an ideal standard 
of social planning in all respects, the TVA represents a signal contri- 
bution to social invention. The difficulties are not irreparable and it is 
probable that structural improvements will eventually be made in the _ 
TVA and incorporated in any subsequent authorities. fe 

The scope of planning is thus very wide. The various individual plans 
must be coordinated by some central agency or group of agencies, if the 


general strategic goal of better living is to be maintained and the tactical _ 
plans for reaching that goal are not mutually to conflict. Some central 


agency must therefore continually weigh the demands of the planners. 
The demands for public housing, new authorities modelled after the — 


TVA, the building of roads, the reclamation of the soil, the electrification ; % 
of the rural areas, and other welfare projects must somewhere be recon- 


ciled with the demands for national defense and the other needs of the 
nation as a whole. The federal government is the great clearing house for 
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all the local and community plans, the regional and national plans, and 
the international commitments of the nation. 

Che danger of such a centralized system is that the master plan may 
become too oppressive and inhibit individual and local community effort. 
Under such conditions, the master plan creates a strait jacket restricting 
the lives of the participants. The plan then takes precedence over the 
persons for whom it was designed. Nazi Germany was an example of 
such a planned society, in which the nation was more important than the 
individuals composing it. The Soviet Union is another such monolithic 
society. With its long tradition of vigorous individual effort, discussion, 
and competition, American society is reasonably well equipped to act in 
a concerted and planful fashion without swamping the individual in the 
process. Tacit approval by the population is not enough to gain this end. 
Active interest and participation is required from at least a considerable 
minority of the people if a democratic plan is to be successful. 


The Personnel of Social Planning 


It is both undemocratic and difficult to plan against the wishes of the 
people. The ordinary person must somehow be brought into the plan, at 
least to the extent of understanding and approving of the general idea of 
democratic direction. The actual planning is done by a growing group of 
specialists in this complex field, men who have the scientific and the 
managerial skill both to conceive and to execute the direction of large 
segments of the social structure. This function is performed on one level 
by the executives of private business, many of whom control more human 
lives and greater accumulations of property than are found in some small 
nations. At another level, the administrative and planning function is 
performed by the governmental official, who has been trained in the 
intricate problems of administration in the public interest. At periodic 
democratic elections the latter group ordinarily returns to the people to 
receive general policy decisions. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this new functional group have 
been explored in various forms, ranging from newspaper editorials to 
scientific monographs. One penetrating analysis of the role of the mana- 
gers was offered by James Burnham in a book entitled The Managerial 
Revolution2* These men are, in effect, professional managers, specialists 
in organization and administration. Some of them are in private business, 
others in government, but their function is very much the same, namely, 
the manipulation of other persons in the interests of greater efficiency. 
This group does not, Burnham maintains, include the technological 
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experts and scientists, either physical or social, but rather the men who 
tell the scientists what to do. The danger in this new managerial group is 
that they will lose sight of the interests of the stockholders or the general 
public and will manipulate the corporation or the administrative agency 
in their own interests. The power of these new groups is unprecedented. 
The dictum that all power corrupts may eventually be applied to the 
managers of the brave new world, 

In the role and function of the managers, we see again the basic 
dilemma of modern democracy. The problem involves the intelligent 
direction of social change in an increasingly complex and dynamic society, 
and at the same time the maintenance of the basic individual freedoms. 
We have returned to this problem again and again, for it is one of the 
great issues of our day. The concept of planning in modern society clearly 
involves the danger that the managers will develop delusions of grandeur 
and ignore the wishes of those persons for whom they are supposed to be 
working. The other alternative, that of no direction whatever, is never- 
theless unthinkable under present conditions. No nation or people can 
abdicate the use of intelligence in the modern world. 

Social planning is eminently practicable in the framework of American 
culture. We are here suggesting that the people apply some of the knowl- 
edge and insights of social science to their traditional goals. Such a course 
would involve the following corollary propositions: 


1. The individual should be trained to understand what his world is like. 
He should be given a common base of knowledge and skills so that he 
can live with himself and with others. 

2. The basis of both science and democracy is free inquiry and dis- 
cussion. 

3. The individual should be trained to adjust to continuous social 
change. In the final chapter, we shall consider some of the directions 
that this change may take in the future. 

4, The community as a whole, acting through its elected representatives, 
should apply careful analysis, thorough planning, and intelligent 
administration to the goal of the richest possible life for the people. 


Democratic social planning is a necessity for the modern state. It is a 
sine qua non in the struggle for survival against the totalitarian forces of 
the world. Planning should not embrace the devices of fear and crass 
indoctrination but should strive to create a people able and willing to 
think for themselves, In the long run, such a society is stronger than its 
totalitarian enemies.” 


27 Edgar C. MeVoy, “Wartime Controls in a Democratic Society,” American 
Sociological Review, 11:85-89 (February, 1946). 
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The Nature of City Planning 


“The city,” says Wirth, “is the center from which the influences of 
modern civilized life radiate to the ends of the earth and the point from 
which they are controlled: the persistent problems of contemporary 
society take their most acute form in the city.” + The modern industrial 
city is therefore a central place for the application of social planning, 
whose philosophy and general techniques were considered in the pre- 
ceding chapter. City planning is a field where social research and social 
action may be fruitfully combined for the greater welfare of society.’ 
Both Europe and America have a twentieth-century heritage of crowded 
and unplanned cities, left behind by the rapid industrialization of the 
nineteenth century. Man himself seemed for a time to have been physi- 
cally lost in the smoke of the factories and socially crippled in the festering 
slums. In recent decades, however, the basic democratic concern for the 
well-being of the individual has come to the fore. City planning is one of 
the results of this trend. 

Many of the cities of the past were laid out in regular plans by archi- 
tects in the employ of a reigning monarch, a feudal tyrant, or a powerful 
aristocracy.’ In contrast to these earlier experiences in city planning, the 
modern planner designs the new city or redevelops the old in the interests 
of the people as a whole. There is a widespread movement toward city 
planning, as the rapid growth of the industrial centers slows down and 
men concentrate on intensive rather than extensive living. The central 
urban core increasingly calls for redevelopment, as does the equally 
confused suburban sprawl of the metropolitan area. Human values are 

1 Louis Wirth, “The Urban Society and Civilization,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 45:743-755 (March, 1940), page 744. 

* Cf. Claire Selltiz and Stuart W. Cook, “Can Research in Social Science be 
both Socially Useful and Scientifically Meaningful?” American Sociological Re- 
view, 13:454-459 (August, 1948). 


* Arthur B. Gallion, The Urban Pattern, pages 3-32; 40-59. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1950. 
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often obscured in shapeless gigantism, industrial smog, and real estate 
speculation. 

City planning involves both social research and social invention.‘ City 
planning is a complex art and calls for a great variety of skills. Specialists 
whose precise knowledge is called upon in city planning include water- 
supply and sewage experts, highway engineers, factory designers, housing 
specialists, architects, landscape architects, recreation designers, airport 
constructors, economists, administrative consultants, real estate men, 
lawyers, financiers, public health experts, and sociologists. City planning 
calls for the cooperation of persons with many different backgrounds and 
skills, acting toward the ultimate attainment of broad human values. In 
this general process, technology sets the physical limits for the solutions, 
but the social sciences furnish many of the basic data as well as some of 
the insights that make the solutions feasible. A considerable body of data 
in this field is already at hand, provided by the ecologists and the sociolo- 
gists. This information must be further focused upon the urban develop- 
ment program by additional community studies before the city planner 
has an adequate base for his complex task. 

City planning is an attempt to provide a social framework for the 
development of rich and balanced personalities in an efficient com- 
munity.® The sooty air, noise, dirt, and lack of sunlight in the typical 
large city must be remedied, and fresh air and adequate green space built 
into the urban structure, The anonymity of the urban scene must be 
modified, if possible, in the direction of greater community living. The 
traffic jams leading into the central city in the morning and out again in 
the evening must be disentangled. In place of the grubby and antiquated 
dwellings, limited in space and inconveniently placed in relation to the 
job, adequate homes with integrated work patterns must be built into the 
city. Instead of the suburban unplanned development, an orderly logic 
must be introduced into the peripheral metropolitan pattern. Instead of 
commercial Coney Islands and mass athletic spectacles, the community 
must also accept the responsibility for providing recreation to give mean- 
ing to the new leisure. These are some of the values that city planners are 
attempting to incorporate into the cities. These are the general goals of 
city planning, which may or may not ever be completely attained. The 
important consideration, however, is the existence of these goals, toward 
which purposive human efforts may be directed. 


4 Charles E. Merriam, “Urbanism,” American Journal of Sociology, 45: 720-730 
(March, 1940), page 726. 

® Louis Wirth, “Human Ecology,” American Journal of Sociology, 50:483-488 
(May, 1945). 

® Lewis Mumford, City Development, pages 129-164. London: Secker & War 
burg, 1946, 
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City planning does not turn its back upon urban civilization as such, 
but instead attempts to provide a richer existence within the city. There 
is no thought of completely abolishing cities and returning to the open 
countryside, a prospect that would be absolutely impossible even if it 
were considered desirable. The goal of city planning is rather to make 
cities more workable and more satisfactory to the people living in them. 
The planner attempts, in short, to humanize the human beehive. This is 
admittedly easier said than done. Complete solutions to modern urban 
problems are astronomically expensive. It is out of the question to scrap 
the existing cities and start all over again. We cannot solve the urban 
problem in this country by dotting the landscape with hundreds of garden 
cities. The basic task of city planning is the prosaic but difficult one of 
redeveloping the existing cities. Let us examine the process by which this 
takes place. 


The Process of City Planning 


The first step is to delimit the area of the city for planning purposes. The 
boundaries of the political city are not the same as those of the functional 
city. The latter is no respecter of political limits; the functional bound- 
aries of New York, for example, encompass parts of three states. ‘The 
metropolitan area, as the functional city is often termed, is the proper 
unit for city planning, rather than the arbitrary area within the political 
limits. The actual definition of a particular metropolitan area is a prag- 
matic matter, reached by specialists on the basis of such criteria as the 
following: 7 


Topographic, physiographic, geological, and climatic conditions 
Population distribution and density patterns 

Metropolitan district, as defined by the Bureau of the Census 
Retail trade area, as determined by: 

a. Free delivery service 

b. Retail advertising 

c, Chain-store uniform-price area 

d. Local newspaper circulation 

Urban public utility zones 

Water supply installations, drainage, sanitation, flood control 
Local freight zone 

Local telephone rate zone 

Frequency patronage zone of urban institutions, such as schools, churches, 
libraries, hospitals, theaters, and clubs 

10. Patterns of home and work commutation. 


Pen 


paerau 


The second step in the process of city planning is to form a Metro- 
politan Planning Commission. This body should include both professional 


7 Adapted from S. E, Sanders and A. J. Rabuck, New City Patterns, pages 33- 
34. New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1946. 
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planning specialists and citizens with no particular training in this field. 
It should also include representatives of all levels of government inter- 
ested in the area, from the local to the national. The presence on the 
Commission of the various specialists, from engineers to sociologists, needs 
no explanation. The presence of the professed amateurs, the prominent 
citizens, is equally important. These latter persons perform a dual func- 
tion on the Commission: (a) they add a practical balance and a sense of 
local reality to the deliberations of the professionals, (b) they create 
favorable public opinion toward the Commission and its plans. Without 
cooperation from the community on a large scale, little would be accom- 
plished. The creation of widespread public understanding is basic to 
planning success; it is impossible to plan adequately without the people.® 

The third step is the creation of a master plan. This is the over-all 
blueprint for making the city a better place in which to live and work. 
Before the main lines can be drafted, however, a great deal of additional 
study must be made of the existing geographic, economic, political, and 
institutional situation. Surveys must be made of such diverse matters as 
population trends; traffic patterns; recreational, educational, and health 
facilities; and industrial needs. The existent city departments can con- 
tribute much to this preliminary work, and often the local college or 
university can also assist.? Volunteer assistance from civic groups can 
likewise be enlisted. 

After this background information has been gathered, digested, and 
organized, the Commission is ready to proceed with the interlocking 
improvements to the life of the city. The master plan deals in some detail 
with the following aspects of urban life: 


1 


Basic Community Services 
Zoning 

Water supply and sewerage system 
Education 

Public health 

Police and fire services 

Gas and electricity. 

2. Housing 

Private ownership and rental housing 
Limited-dividend housing 

Public housing. 


* 3. Work 


Retail and wholesale business 
Light and heavy industry. 


8 Cf. James Dahir, Communities for Better Living, “Organizing the Community 


for Study and Action.” New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. ¢ : ; 
* Cf. Sacramento City Planning Commission, Existing Conditions in Blighted 


Areas, Sacramento, 1950. 
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4. Transportation 
Air-transportation ‘acilities 
Water-transportation facilities 
Railroads: urban, suburban, and interurban 
Surface transportation: trucks, buses, trolleys, private vehicles, pedestrians 
Road system 
Parking. 
5. Recreation 


Commercial recreation 
Community facilities for mental recreation 
Community facilities for physical recreation, 


In practice, these categories obviously overlap and the planner must 
deal with many interrelated questions under each heading. The various 
aspects of planning are closely connected and are merely separated here 
in the interests of clarity. In providing elementary and secondary sc hool 
facilities, for example, the relationship to housing is self-evident. The . se 
of school playgrounds and buildings after hours can also be an important 
part of the community recreation program, The road network must 
express the relationship of work and housing, which in turn must be 
related to the entire system of surface transportation. In these and many 
other ways, constructive action in one field must be adequately related to 
action in several others. 

The detailed work on urban redevelopment must be further preceded 
by the construction of a land-use map of the metropolitan area, showing 
the exact function served by every plot of ground. From the general 
pattern of industrial, commercial, and varied residential uses that emerges, 
a zoning map is then prepared. This map is the basis for preserving the 
city against further blight and deterioration. Zoning ordinances are based 
upon the police powers of the city. These ordinances establish the prin- 
cipal use for the land, whether for industry, business, or dwellings. In 
addition, regulation may be applied to the height of buildings and the 
portion of the plot that may be covered by the buildings. Variations and 
exceptions are permitted within the limits of these general controls, and 
provision is made for appeal to the zoning board that is authorized to 
administer the ordinance. 

Zoning is thus an inexpensive but essential step in urban redevelop- 
ment. It is, however, largely negative in operation, since it merely protects 
the area from further deterioration and does not direct the growth of the 
city in any positive sense. Furthermore, zoning does not correct past errors 
in city development, for it is not retroactive. Indeed, some older zoning 
laws tend to impede the course of modern planning by making it difficult 
to construct dwellings under a super-block system (i.e., the combination 
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of several normal city blocks in a large housing or business project). A 
greater flexibility of present and future land use should be written into 
the administrative provisions of zoning legislation. 


Community Services and City Planning 


Without an adequate water supply, modern urban life is impossible. We 
have cénsidered some of the implications of this problem in the previous 
chapter. It is the task of the city planner to enlist adequate engineering 
assistance in this field. The folkways of American culture involve a heavy 
personal use of water, and industrial usage is even greater. No city can 
afford to supply water in large quantities to be wasted, for the cost of this 
system is very great, Water meters have been successfully employed to 
revise wasteful habits. Industrial use, especially for air-conditioning, is 
increasingly regulated, and provision is made for the reuse of water 
wherever feasible. 

In many of its physical functions, the city may be compared to an 
organism. The city must not only receive its daily ration of fresh supplies, 
but it must also eliminate its waste. The mobile frontier tradition, with 
its habits of careless waste disposal, does not fit into urban living, where 
large numbers of people remain in one place for indefinite periods of 
time. The American people have fouled the rivers and polluted the 
atmosphere by their lack of advanced disposal systems for both organic 
and inorganic wastes. The rivers and harbors are valuable as sources of 
water for varied urban uses, as well as for recreation. Hence they should 
not be treated as open sewers. Sewage may be processed and made both 
safe and unobnoxious, and its adequate scientific treatment is an im- 
portant aspect of modern metropolitan planning. The residue may be 
used for fertilizer and the gas employed for industrial purposes. 

In the complex and manifold field of the public services, the possi- 
bilities of increased efficiency and elimination of duplication are great. 
Public health, education, and fire and police protection can be improved 
in efficiency if they are run on a metropolitan, rather than on a local, 
basis, The reduction of excess administrative personnel in these services 
is a case in point. School buildings may be designed to serve as com- 
munity centers that provide needed recreational space for children and. 
adults after school hours. Multipurpose planning of this type should be 
adopted wherever possible to conserve urban public space and to derive 
a maximum return in investment for public purposes. 


Housing and City Planning 


Housing means more than the actual dwelling in which the family lives. 
The concept of housing also includes the relationship of the individual 
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dwelling to the surrounding ones and to the neighborhood as a whole. In 
many respects, bad housing is not confined to the slums, although these 
areas are the worst exhibits in the urban community. Even the most 
expensive sections of the large cities, however, show such evidences of bad : 
housing as excessive site coverage, high density of population, little pro- 
vision for light, air or sun, and practically no provision for community or 
neighborhood facilities. These areas are not the centers of social dis- 
organization as are the slums. The ultimate problem of urban housing, 
however, involves more than the clearance of the deteriorated areas. 

The home is not an instrumental value for the planner, in the same 
sense as transportation, work, or the basic community services. The home 
is rather a central value, an end in itself rather than a means to an end.*° 
The average woman, for example, spends 60 per cent of her life in the 
home; the preschool child spends 80 per cent; and the adult man about 
40 per cent. The life that goes on in the home is in a very real sense the 
life of the nation. The future members of society are the products of the 
family, working within the physical confines of the home and its imme- 
diate surroundings. ‘The community therefore has a vital stake in the 
home.** 

The nature and functions of the home have recently come under 
extensive sociological investigation.'’* The general problem of the ade- 
quacy of the home has been outlined as follows: 


1, The dwelling should ideally fulfill the following criteria: 
a. Flexibility in plan and arrangement. 
b. Arrangement with a minimum of waste space. 
c. Location of facilities to produce efficient circulation. 
d, Arrangement for different family activities. 
¢. Provision for both family gathering places and places to be alone. 
2. The housing life of the family may be considered in terms of the following 
periods: 
a. The early years (1-3) of connubial bliss, when two people need only 
small rooms. 
b. The crowded years (2-15) when the house is cluttered with crawling 
infants and their toys. 
c. The peak years (12-27) when the children grow up and crowd the house 
with their friends. 
d. The later years (25-40) when the children have left the home and the 
parents are alone again. This is often called the stage of the empty nest. 
In an attempt to cope with these changing situations, the ordinary family 


10 Louis Wirth, “Housing as a Field of Sociological Research,” American So- 
ciological Review, 12:137-149 (April, 1947). 

11 Frederick Gutheim, Houses for Family Living, New York: The Woman's 
Foundation, Inc., 1948. 

12Cf, Svend Riemer, “A Research Note on Sociological Home-Planning,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 46:865-872 (May, 1941). 
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tends to shift housing several times. Hence rental housing is in great 
demand and is probably more functionally satisfactory than home-making 
for most families.1% 


The majority of urban dwellings clearly do not measure up to the 
above standards, and some of them fall considerably below even the 
minimum standards of health and decency. In a recent year, there was a 
total of 20,490,000 urban dwelling units in the United States. Of this 
number, some 1,187,000 had a private flush toilet but no private bath; 
1,663,000 had running water but no private flush toilet or bath; and 
1,090,000 had no running water, private flush toilet, or bath.“ This gives 
a total of almost 4,000,000 urban dwellings that were inadequate by the 
most elementary sanitary standards subsumed under the American 
standard of living. In addition, 1,658,000 urban dwellings were in need 
of major repairs. 

The slums are social liabilities in several senses. In the first place, they 
constitute a drain on the city finances. The slum requires high per capita 
charges for such public services as fire, health, and police protection. At 
the same time, the slum dweller pays low per capita taxes. It is estimated, 
for example, that the average slum resident of Boston costs the com- 
munity approximately sixty dollars per person more than the suburban 
resident.® In Birmingham, Alabama, it was found that slums that housed 
twenty-five per cent of the population were responsible for forty per cent 
of the operating costs of the city. In Cleveland, the cost of fire protection 
in the slums is fifty-eight dollars per family, whereas it is only four dollars 
per family in the residential suburbs." In terms of social problems, the 
role of the slum in warped and blasted lives is too well known for any 
elaboration. The incidence in the slum of such conditions as illegitimacy, 
juvenile delinquency, venereal disease, and other indices of social dis- 
organization is proportionately much greater than in the other areas of 
the city, 

The authors do not maintain that slum housing is the simple “cause” 
either of high municipal costs or excessive social disorganization, The 
problem is much more complex, and slum housing is more strictly a 
concomitant phenomenon than a cause. This means that slum housing, 
social disorganization, and ruinous municipal costs go hand and hand in 
a complex pattern, and not that one is the cause of the other. Neverthe- 


13 Cf. Charles Abrams, The Future of Housing. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1946, 

14 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Housing, Series P-70, No. 
1 (October 29, 1947), page 11. 

18 Edith E. Wood, Slums and Blighted Areas in the United States, page 60. 
Washington: United States Housing Authority, 1938. 

16 §. E. Sanders and A. J. Rabuck, of. cit., page 18. 
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less, an eradication of the slums and the erection of adequate public 
housing, plus a program of community recreation and rehabilitation, 
brings a considerable improvement in the indices of social disorgani- 
zation," 

In the field of social action and social planning, the redevelopment of 
the housing facilities of the large city presents grave problems. Perhaps 
the most crucial of these problems is the financial. The lower-income 
groups are unable to pay for decent urban housing. The gap between 
the “economic rent” (based upon a normally profitable return on invest- 
ment) and the “‘socially possible rent” (based on the amount the people 
can pay) is the crux of the housing problem. If the lower-income groups 
are ever to have adequate housing, this gap must be bridged by some 
public agency, whether local, state, or national. Housing thus becomes a 
direct community responsibility and a central problem for the planne’. 

The redevelopment of urban housing has taken various forms. In some 
cities, housing developments have been constructed by private insurance 
companies for middle-income groups. The cities have made tax con- 
cessions to the insurance companies and the latter have built these 
projects as investments. Among the most noteworthy of these develop- 
ments are Hancock Village in Brookline, Massachusetts, constructed by 
the John Hancock Life Insurance Company; Stuyvesant Town and Peter 
Cooper Village in New York City, constructed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; and Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles, recently 
purchased from its original builders by the New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 

The public housing program is centralized under Reorganization Plan 
No. 3 of 1947 and the Housing Act of 1949. The latter is the most 
comprehensive planning law in this field in the United States. This Act 
sets the national housing goal as “the realization as soon as feasible of a 
decent home and suitable living environment for every American fam- 
ily.” ** The administrative body of the federal government created under 
the 1947 plan is entitled the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Its 
structure and functions are threefold; (a) ‘The Home Loan Bank Board, 
which aids home financing institutions (principally savings and loan 
associations) that provide capital to individual investors in housing; (b) 
The Federal Housing Administration, which has jurisdiction over fed- 
erally insured loans to private builders and the constructors of rental 


17 Cf. John P. Dean, “The Myths of Housing Reform,” American Sociological 
Review, 14:281-288 (April, 1949). Cf. also F. Stuart Chapin, “New Methods of 
Sociological Research on Housing Problems,” American Sociological Review, 12: 
143-149 (April, 1947). 

18 Theodore Caplow (Editor), City Planning: A Selection of Readings in its 
Theory and Practice, page 211. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1950. 
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housing; (c) The Public Housing Administration, which administers the 
federally controlled housing projects throughout the country, and super- 
vises the loans and grants to municipal housing authorities. 

The Public Housing Administration also passes on redevelopment 
(actually city planning) projects under Title 1 of the Housing Act of 
1949. This unique provision is the first comprehensive example of federal 
action to encourage over-all city planning in the United States. In the 
ten-year period following the passage of the Act, it is planned to produce 
800,000 dwelling units as public housing. The federal government will 
spend the bulk of the money, in the form of long-term loans to the cities, 
with additional outright grants for redevelopment. The cities themselves 
will advance a portion of the total cost of the new redevelopment projects, 
and this money will be returned from the increased tax revenues on the 
new construction, Both the local communities and the federal authorities 
will participate in this important form of social action. Assistance may 
also come from the states. 


Work and City Planning 


We have now housed the citizens in our hypothetical redeveloped city. 
There are several other important considerations in the overall develop- 
ment of city planning. One of these is the work the people do, The 
ultimate aim of the planner is, wherever possible, to intermingle working 
and “living” to such a degree that it will be impossible to tell where one 
ends and the other begins. This goal is still remote at the present time 
and many modern city dwellers only begin to “live” when the factory 
whistle blows or the office clock reaches five. This virtually complete 
separation of work and living is in many respects a result of the mech- 
anization of existence in the city and modern life as a whole, and ob- 
viously can never be completely changed. In any event, it is clear thac 
working and the rest of life cannot be separated in the designs of the 
planner. The work function exerts a profound influence on all aspects of 
living, both rural and urban. The “long arm of the job” reaches into 
every home.’* 

Recent years have seen great advances in the conditions of work, both 
in offices and factories. These changes have proved profitable for the 
employer, for optimum working conditions tend to produce optimum 
efficiency, There are, of course, still many badly lighted and ventilated 
shops, offices, and factories. Furthermore, certain occupations will con- 
tinue to be both difficult and dangerous. In many respects, however, the 
problem of adequate working conditions has been solved, at least in 


19 Cf, Conrad M. Arensberg, “Industry and the Community,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 48:1-12 (July, 1942): 
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terms of the theoretical and mechanical considerations. Indeed, it has 
been ruefully remarked that many workers live more decently on their 
jobs than in their homes. 

In addition to improving working conditions, other industrial-planning 
steps may be taken. The elimination of the nuisance of atmospheric 
pollution by smoke and noxious odors can be met by the ordinary police 
powers of the city. Man is an animal that thrives on sunlight. If carbon 
particles cut down the power of the sun by one third to one half, man 
suffers accordingly. The mechanical problem is to increase the efficiency 
of industrial and home furnaces, so that greatly reduced amounts of 
carbon black are pumped into the atmosphere. The increased efficiency 
of combustion may partially pay for the cost of the additional installations 
by reducing the fuel bill. 

Such measures are, however, merely the minimum steps that must be 
taken to hold the line. The optimum solutions are of a larger order and 
require a greater degree of planning. The complete planlessness of the 
metropolitan area, for example, results in a large amount of backward 
and forward movement of the people on their way to and from work. In 
addition, there is considerable useless hauling back and forth of raw 
materials and finished goods. This process has been termed “pendulum 
traffic.” The accompanying transport of men and materials causes a 
strain on the economic resources, and is an added item in the cost of 
production. In human terms, little good is accomplished in the traveling 
of the commuter, who spends from two to three hours of every working 
day on a dull and comparatively uncomfortable method of transport. In 
the course of a lifetime, the average commuter spends between three and 
four years of his waking hours in this sterile fashion. 

The centripetal forces that formerly combined to draw industry and 
population into the large city are gradually changing. Among these 
forces were the older forms of transportation, the ready market, the 
available sources of power, the accessible raw materials, and the plentiful 
labor supply within the city. In contrast, centrifugal forces are now at 
work and are rapidly modifying the urban pattern. The flexible motor 
truck, nationwide markets, electric power, and a mobile labor force 
equipped with automobiles have partially reduced the necessity for the 
central urban concentration of men and machines. Industry has already 
begun to migrate toward the edge of the metropolitan area, and during 
World War II this trend toward decentralization was intensified for 
reasons of protection. The National Resources Planning Board urges the 
continuance of this trend, especially for plants directly producing for 
war.”” 


20 National Security Resources Board, National Security Factors in Industrial 
Location, Washington, 1948. 
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In addition to the industrial function, many other aspects of modern 
business may be moved to the periphery of the city, with a net gain in 
terms of both business efficiency and human well-being. The “policy- 
making” functions of the corporation should doubtless continue to remain 
in the urban center, but many forms of routine business administration 
need no longer be retained in the high-rent and congested central dis- 
tricts. There is no longer any necessity for the business part of the enter- 
prise to be in close physical proximity to the factory, since the various 
functions have become so highly compartmentalized. 

In addition to the decentralization of the functions of business and 
industry, an increasingly popular movement of retail trade has occurred 
in the same direction. New suburban shopping centers are springing up, 
with parking space built into the general design of the store or super- 
market. The housewife need no longer cope with the traffic of the central 
part of the city to do the bulk of her buying. There is even evidence that 
many persons.are coming out from the city to the new shopping centers 
to avoid the inconvenience of the central business district. Retail mer- 
chants are thus making a useful contribution to the over-all reduction of 
the traffic problem. 

This program of voluntary decentralization follows in large measure 
the general recommendations of the city planner. An industrial estab- 
lishment on the outskirts of the city, surrounded by green space and in 
close proximity to adequate housing developments, tends to promote a 
high level of well-being for all concerned. The industrialist, the planner 
of military strategy, and the city planner thus agree on the necessity for 
a more rational location of industry and living, work and home. Such 
developments on a large scale are obviously far in the future and involve 
huge sums of money. In the immediate future, therefore, the condition 
of the white-collar and factory population will remain very much as it is 
at present. Most of these persons will continue to be shuttled back and 
forth daily in a criss-cross of traffic. The over-all pattern of industry will 
likewise continue to be as chaotic as the uncoordinated decisions of a 
large number of individuals can make it. 


Transportation and City Planning 


The metropolitan area functions on the basis of transportation and 
communication, The local, suburban, and interurban traffic; the air- 
borne, surface, and sub-surface traffic; and the other means of trans- 
portation and communication combine to produce the most complicated 
pattern of human mobility the world has ever seen. In the direction and 
control of this traffic, the technically trained specialist and the broadly 
trained city planner must work in close harmony. Otherwise, they will 
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have a badly operating mechanism whose original cost and upkeep are 
out of all proportion to their functional worth, The tremendously ex- 
pensive tunnels and bridges surrounding New York City are examples of 
the complicated and expensive transportation systems necessitated by the 
modern metropolis. 
The location and functioning of transportation terminals constitute 7 
another problem of city planning. Modern planning practice tends to 
place important passenger terminals at the edge of the city, connecting 
with the center by feeder services of buses, subways, taxis, or private 
automobiles. For rail freight, the use of a circular or ring track, with a 
number of freight terminals strategically located on its circumference, 
has-many advantages. The problem of the airport grows in complexity as_ 
aircraft increase in size and speed. This problem has in no way been 
solved, and it often takes more time in ground transportation to and 
from the airports than the actual flight time between cities. A possible 
solution to this transportation problem may rest with a helicopter feeder 
service, which would transport passengers from the outlying airport to 
the center of the city. At the present time, the ei bination” of big city, 7 
big airplane, big airport, and big costs is far from a solution. 
The transfer of goods from land to water-borne traffic and vice versa 
is another costly transportation problem. Congestion and delay on the 
docks add millions of dollars to the cost of goods shipped by these two 
connecting media. The Port of New York Authority has tried to maintain 
the traditional prestige of New York City in this respect, but the torpid ‘ 
quality of gigantism continues to make itself felt. New York has lost 
shipping business to less-congested ports. Much can be done on a tech- 
nical level to speed the movement of carriers on both sides of the shore 
(ie., both land and water transportation). The problem of adequate 
storage space on the land side, however, is a difficult one for the tech-— 
nician to handle without tearing down part of the city he is striving tag 
maintain. 
The tremendous crowding on the surface of the large city has ee 
forth the subway as an alleged solution to the transportation problem. 
The subway is generally a municipal enterprise and is often run at a loss” 
as a form of subsidy to the lower-income groups that must perforce use 
this means of transportation. The subway also provides an indirect 
subsidy to business and industry, because it enables them to tap the labor — 
supply of the metropolitan area and thereby hold wages at a level that 
will compete with smaller centers. The costs of the subway are distributed , 
widely over the entire tax structure of the city. 
The growth of the subway illustrates one of the most frustrating of all ‘ 
urban experiences. A part of the city is inadequately served by surface ~ 
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transport. The surface lines are jammed. By dint of great expenditure of 
capital and constructive effort, the subway is extended to the district in 
question. With the new transportation, ground costs increase, site- 
crowding is encouraged, vacant space is filled by new construction, and 
more people live and work in the area. Soon the same district is again 
overcrowded and the people are once more suffering from inadequate 
transportation. The only difference is that more people are suffering now 
than before. 

The central concern of transportation planners in the American city, 
however, is the variety of devices powered by the internal combustion 
engine. The trolley is almost gone, but the number of private automobiles, 
taxis, buses, trucks, and trolley buses is constantly increasing, These 
wheeled vehicles not only move through the center of the city, but they 
are constantly stopping, either to load or unload goods.and people or 
simply to remain idle. This is the most difficult of all traffic problems, for 
there is literally no adequate solution as long as the city adheres (as it 
must for a long time) to its present gridiron street pattern. The only 
complete solution in theory is to build new cities and thereby decrease 
the density of the urban areas. This optimum solution also applies to the 
other major forms of transportation. The present urban framework is of 
such a character that much of the effort to improve the transportation 
is in effect a palliative to make something work that is inherently inca- 
pable of coping with the tasks imposed upon it. 

The city planner cannot stop with this broad admission. He must try 
to do what he can with what he has. The basic contribution of the 
planner to the problem of surface transportation is the concept of the 
Separation of traffic. This involves: (a) the separation of through traffic 
from local, (b) the separation of pleasure traffic from commercial, and 
(c) the separation of residential traffic from the rest of the intraurban 
traffic. 

Through traffic should thus be routed outside of the city on by-passes. 
Where this is impossible, it should be conducted through the city in cuts 
or on clevated structures. Traffic that does not belong in the city should 
be kept outside of it; the by-pass is the first step. The separation of 
pleasure and commercial traffic would involve, wherever possible, the 
prohibition of trucks and delivery vans from the same roads as private 
automobiles. Parkways into and around the city for private automobiles 
are part of this program. Finally, the separation of residential from other 
city traffic might be encouraged by the construction of narrow, twisting, 
residential streets that would invite neither through traffic nor speed. The 
cul de sac, or dead-end street, would serve the same purpose. Ideally, no 
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traffic would be found inside the residential area except that with a 
definite local destination. 

The straight avenues that have been traditional in American cities are 
often not functional for modern conditions. Such avenues have their 
place as express highways in the countryside or as a dynamic approach 
to important public buildings. But for residential purposes these streets 
place a high tax burden on the city, both for initial cost and upkeep and 
because of the loss of tax revenues on land used for streets, In addition, 
they encourage speeding, with its consequent cost in life, limb, and 
property. The street should ideally be no wider than is required for the 
function that it performs. Considerable saving could be made in the 
total street area by careful site-planning and by assembling a number of 
conventional blocks in a superblock. This system involves fewer streets, 
greater land usage, lower utility costs, and enhanced living values. 

Parking is another major problem facing the city planner. Some of the 
difficulties of parking may be eliminated or alleviated by intelligent city 
ordinances that do not impose too great a burden upon the individual or 
the community. New commercial buildings, for example, may be required 
to provide sufficient off-street, short-term parking space to take care of 
the potential users of the building. New buildings may also be required 
by law to incorporate off-street loading and unloading facilities for truck- 
borne freight. Parking meters are another device for decreasing parking 
difficulties, inasmuch as their principal role seems to be to discourage 
people from nonessential use of private automobiles in congested areas. 
Municipal parking lots and parking garages may be provided. Finally, 
the parking problem is minimized by a maximum use of public trans- 
portation. The differential use of road space by various forms of trans- 
portation illustrates this point: ** 


Square Feet 
Vehicle per Person 


A final form of automotive transportation is the interurban traffic 
serving various parts of the metropolitan area. Some of the most spectac- 
ular contributions of the planner to date have been made in this field. In 
this respect alone, many highways are measuring up to the demand placed 
upon them by the automobile, The superhighway is designed on the “fluid 


21, E. Sanders and A. J. Rabuck, of. cit., page 86. 
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theory” of road traffic, whereby such traffic is considered “fluid” if it 
flows freely and with a minimum of “friction.” The superhighway is 
designed to eliminate the following types of friction: 


1. Friction due to vehicles coming at right angles to each other. The 
solution involves the underpass and overpass and the elimination of 
cross-traffic by substituting the “clover leaf” for right-angle inter- 
-Hange, 

2. Friction due to traffic going in the same direction but at different 

eds, called internal-stream friction. The solution involves accelera- 

ion and deceleration strips for entry on and exit from the highway, 
; well as the separation of slow from fast traffic. 

3. Marginal friction, resulting from traffic entering or leaving the main 
stream, The solution involves curbing and grass edging at the sides 
of the road, with no dangerous ditches. 

4, Opposing-stream friction, resulting from traffic coming in opposite 
directions. The solution involves the separation of such traffic by 
sonerete curbs as the minimum solution, and by planted green strips 
°s the optimum solution. 


There are many excellent superhighways in various parts of the United 
States, incorporating all of these solutions. In addition, these highways 
include pleasant scenery on either side, so that the motorist can have an 
engaging vista as he drives. This scenic freeway should be sufficiently 
wide both to screen the highway from the houses and to screen the 
motorist from the urban or rural litter. Some of these highways are for 
passenger use only. Others are for mixed commercial and passenger use. 
There is an increasing tendency for such highways to be financed as toll 
roads, While this expedient is financially necessary, it reverses the trend 
toward the free public way that was established in the nineteenth century. 


Recreation and City Planning 

The final clement in the master plan for urban redevelopment is 
recreation, both commercial and public. In recent decades, the hours of 
work have been shortened, the real income has been increased, and the 
standard of living of the people has been raised, At the same time, the 
cities have become more complex, the tasks of many persons have become 
more mechanized by the installation of automatic machinery, and the 
living conditions have become more crowded. The need for recreation has 
thus increased along with the added leisure of the people and their ability 
to pay for amusement. Commercial recreation has largely supplied this 
growing demand, Until comparatively recently, the role of the community 
was not clearly understood. Whereas commercial recreation has a definite 
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place in the leisure-time pursuits of the urban dweller, it should be sup- 
plemented by recreation of a noncommercial nature. The responsibility of 
the community in this respect is virtually as great as in the fields of educa- 
tion and housing. 

Even under the best of urban housing conditions, home space is greatly 
restricted. For recreational purposes, public organized space must replace 
it. The casual and insufficiently appreciated space of the small town and 
open country must be replaced by carefully organized recreational areas 
in the city. One expert expressed this vital need of space for urban recrea- 
tion as follows: “Land, which was once ‘the cheapest thing in the world’ 
but today in congested centers of population is both scarce and costly, is 
indispensable to a well-balanced community recreation program.” ** Like 
many other solutions to city planning problems, the acquisition and 
organization of sufficient space for recreation are more easily stated than 
carried out. 

The planner has certain general principles in mind when he designs 
recreational facilities as a city function. Above all, he tries to remember 
the fundamental importance of the individual personality. Human beings 
differ and the planner is not qualified to decide what each individual 
should do after he has stopped “working” and begun “living.” The 
planner attempts instead to provide the maximum number and range of 
facilities, so that each individual may have as varied a range of recrea- 
tional possibilities as can be built into the structure of the city. Modern 
culture is very rich, and the planner tries to make this richness available 
to all the people in their leisure hours. 

Recreation may be roughly differentiated into intellectual and physical 
types. The first term refers to behavior in which the mental processes are 
at least mildly stimulated, whereas the latter applies to behavior the goal 
of which is primarily physical rejuvenation. In the city, there is room for 
both. The planner cannot deal directly with the commercial agencies of 
recreation, for this is not his bailiwick. He can, however, contribute both 
to intellectual and physical recreation by an increase in the public facili- 
ties of the community and by a better use of existent facilities. 5 

In the intellectual field, the planner can seek to maintain, increase, and 
decentralize the public library facilities. Historical sites in and around the 
city may be made available to the public.?? The community-center idea 
can be developed, with many additional recreational activities centering 
in and about the public schools. By making use of these facilities for clubs, 


22 George D. Butler, Introduction to Community Recreation, page 149. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. 

28 Cf. New York City Housing Authority, Community Activities, New York, 
1949. 
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discussion groups, concerts, and amateur theatricals, a maximum return 
may be derived from the schools, which may thus be in use for as much as 
sixteen hours per day. School auditoriums can serve for little theaters and 
concerts, and the school shop may become the local hobby shop. 

In the field of physical recreation, greater community facilities for 
active participation can also be created. The metropolitan areas do not 
have adequate space for physical recreation. Children are forced to play 
in the streets. Adults are virtually forced into the commercial agencies of 
recreation, where they must sit passively and be “entertained.” It is sug- 
gested that ten acres of play space are needed for every thousand persons. 
Few cities can remotely measure up to such specifications. The maximum 
coverage of open space, furthermore, is usually in the exclusive residential 
areas, which initially are not so lacking in general recreational facilities as 
the slum and other deteriorated areas. 

In physical recreation, the concept of multipurpose planning can again 
be employed by using school gymnasiums and athletic fields for evening, 
afternoon, and weck-end games. The very old and the very young need 
recreational facilities that are close at hand. Those in the middle and 
more active years can use facilities that are farther removed. Sand boxes 
for the young and croquet courts for the very old should be located close 
to the residential centers. Tennis, golf, and group sports can be located at 
a greater distance. There is an active and growing interest throughout the 
country in water sports. Swimming pools are increasingly serving as com- 
munity centers during the summer months,* and many other activities 
can accompany a planned use of the water resources of the city. 

One of the central tasks before every American city is to recapture, 
insofar as possible, the natural beauty of the site upon which the city was 
built. Water is a major asset of many cities and is one which has been 
largely. squandered. The borders of the waterways—whether harbor, river, 
lake, or ocean—should be freed of further industrial construction and 
devoted to recreation purposes. New York City has done this on the upper 
West Side and Chicago has done likewise on the lake front of the central 
city. The waters should also be cleansed of sewage and industrial waste. 
These latter steps, as we have noted, require expensive installations for 
waste disposal, as well as the enforcement of municipal ordinances to 
prevent manufacturing establishments from pouring their wastes into the 
nearest available body of water. The investment in adequate disposal 
methods is more than repaid by the net gain in the well-being of the 
people. 

24Cf, Clarence J. Stein, “Toward New Towns for America,” The Town Plan- 
ning Review, 20:203-282 (October, 1949), page 244. 
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Optimum and Minimum Planning Solutions 


We have examined some of the problems involved in the principal 
aspects of city planning. We have dealt briefly with the basic community 
services—housing, work, transportation, and recreation—with the view 
of learning the most efficient approach to the redevelopment of the large 
city. In a democratic society, social action is the accepted solution to many 
social problems.?* City planning is one of the most concrete forms that 
social action can take. The skills of many different scientific and profes- 
sional groups are merged into this organized effort to increase the physical 
and mental welfare of the people. 

We may conclude our discussion of city planning by a brief survey of 
the general possibilities for the immediate future. We have consistently 
applied the concepts of minimum and optimum solutions to the specific 
problems of city planning, It remains to explore the implications of these 
concepts for city planning as a whole. There are optimum solutions to 
many of the urban problems, but they are extremely ambitious and ex- 
pensive. There are other less ambitious solutions to the same problems, 
and city planners are in the process of administering these in many 
metropolitan areas. In the broadest sense, the optimum solution for the 
contemporary urban problem is two-fold: (a) a program of cutting down 
the density of the central city and redeveloping the area as neighborhood 
communities; ** (b) a program of developing Garden Cities at some dis- 
tance from the present metropolitan areas. 

The first aspect of this broad optimum program is now possible under 
the Housing Act of 1949, as we have previously noted. This Act, in effect, 
allows cities to clear urban blight and slums in the central area and 
prepare the ground for redevelopment by private investors, with the 
Federal Government accepting two thirds of the cost of destroying the 
obsolete structures. The widespread popularity of this plan is indicated by 
the fact that, as of February 21, 1951, some 225 cities throughout the 
country had requested and received provisional approval under the Act to 
initiate redevelopment projects, costing $175,000,000.*" The initial cost to 
the individual city under this plan will be met by increased taxes on the 
new construction. The latter may comprise housing or industrial and 
business construction in superblock form, erected on the site of the former 
slums. Redevelopment of the American city is no longer merely a dream, 
but an ever-increasing reality. 

25 Francis E. Merrill et al., Social Problems, Chapter IV, “Social Problems and 
Social Action.” New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. 

26Cf. James Dahir, The Neighborhood Unit Plan. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1947. 


27 “Box Score Program Under Housing Act of 1949,” Journal of Housing, 8:88 
(March, 1951). 
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The second aspect of the optimum solution to the urban problem is 
more ambitious and more expensive, and involves the construction of 
new Garden Cities, far from the old centers. This aspect is in its elemen- 
tary stages in the United States, although it has progressed considerably 
farther in Western Europe. The first Garden Cities were the brain-child 
of one Ebenezer Howard, whose ideas were incorporated in Letchworth 
Village and Welwyn Garden City in England, built almost fifty and thirty 
years ago respectively.?® Both of these developments were undertaken by 
private corporations, without any governmental aid. They have proved 
to be very successful experiments in human living.”® 

The Garden City program in Great Britain was greatly accelerated by 
the destruction undergone by the large cities during World War I. The 
German bombing of London and other metropolitan centers destroyed 
large sections of the slums and deteriorated areas in these communities. 
The planners of the British Government resolved to approach the prob- 
lem of rebuilding these cities in terms of optimum, rather than minimum, 
solutions, Hence they planned to rebuild the central destroyed cities on 
the basis of a considerably lower population density. To do this, they 
planned to settle the excess population in Garden Cities or New Towns 
at approximately 25 miles from the former centers. There are eleven such 
New Towns now in various stages of construction, and in them the best 
features of urbanism and rural living are combined. 

The conception of the New Town or Garden City is a relatively simple 
one. It includes the following considerations: (a) The community is to 
comprise a complete urban environment of home, work, and recreation 
in a city restricted in size to approximately 50,000 persons; (b) The 
central city is to be surrounded by a permanent green-belt zone, made up 
of rural areas, parks, natural woodland, and various combinations thereof; 
(c) The housing is to be of a low density, in the form of superblocks 
arranged in neighborhood communities of approximately 5,000 persons. 
Each of these communities will have its own local shopping center and 
schools; it will be a more or less self-contained unit with respect to the 
primary services. The New Towns are definitely not dormitory suburbs; 
the citizens will not commute to and from the central city. Instead, the 


28 Ebenezer Howard, Garden Cities of Tomorrow. London: Faber and Faber, 
Ltd,, 1946, First published in 1898. 

29 Cf, F, J. Osborn, Green-Belt Cities, The British Contribution. London: Faber 
and Faber, Ltd., 1946. 

20 Cf. Reports of the East Kilbride and Glenrothes Development Corporations 
for the period ending March 31, 1950. Edinburgh: His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, 1950, Cf. also Reports of Aycliffe, Basildon, Crawley, Harlow, Hatfield, 
Hemel Hempstead, Peterlee, Stevenage, and Welwyn Garden City Development 
Corporations for the period ending March 31, 1950. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1950. 
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New Towns will be complete urban entities in themselves, with work, 
home, and recreation in the same city. 

The optimum solution comprising the Garden City is in an extremely 
early stage in the United States. The closest approximation to this general 
plan was embodied in the three Greenbelt Cities constructed by the 
Federal Government during the depression of the 1930's. These com- 
munities actually were, in effect, garden suburbs, in which the wage — 
earners commuted to the nearby city. Nevertheless, many of the con- 
ceptions of the Garden City were incorporated in these model com- 
munities, where housing, green areas, recreation, shopping, and other 
community services were organized about the concept of richer living.** 
Any large-scale acceptance or construction of these new forms of com- 
munity in this country, however, is still far in the future. 

Considerable preliminary progress has thus been made in the first 
aspect of the optimum solution to urban problems—namely, the recon- 
struction of the central blighted areas of the large cities. At the same 
time, planned decentralization to absorb the excess population from these 
centers has been neither understood nor accepted. In this country, we 
have built elaborate community recreational projects, constructed fine 
public housing developments, and laid down truly stupendous parkways, 
expressways, and superhighways for the facilitation of traffic. We have 
not, however, been ready to accept the optimum course of city planning, 
with its complete redevelopment and reintegration of urban life. 
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The Nature of Social Prediction 


We are nearing the end of our trail. We have examined many of the 
basic characteristics of society and culture, as seen through the eyes of 
the sociologist. Instead of stopping at this point, however, we wish to go 
one step farther and look into the future. In so doing, we have an 
excellent precedent in the work of the man who is generally recognized 
as the founder of modern sociology. His name is Auguste Comte and he 
lived approximately a century ago. He believed fervently that the study 
of society should have motives other than mere idle curiosity and that the 
science of sociology should be directed ultimately toward the control of 
human relations. 

Comte summed up this belief in the aphorism: Voir pour prévoir; 
prévoir pour pouvoir. Freely translated, this means that one tries to see in 
order to predict and to predict in order to control. The present authors 
are far from claiming that sufficient knowledge is as yct available in the 
social sciences in general and sociology in particular to warrant com- 
pletely accurate prediction, much less control based upon such pre- 
diction. We do maintain, however, that a start has been made along the 
line of adequate and accurate knowledge to permit some cautious gen- 
eralizations concerning the possible future trends in certain aspects of 
our society. 

Prediction in social and cultural relationships is subject to considerable 
variation on the basis of the subject matter. Some aspects of society are 
more predictable than others? Future trends in the numbers of the 
population, for example, present perhaps the most readily predictable 
type of social relationships, inasmuch as they follow patterns that can be 
quantitatively determined from past behavior. At the other end of the 
scale, behavior that departs from the traditional patterns is the most 
unpredictable of all types of social relationships, for the very reason that 

1Cf. Hornell Hart, “Logistic Social Trends,” American Journal of Sociology, 
50:337-352 (March, 1945). 
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there are few precedents. We have considered this activity under the 
general heading of “Collective Behavior,” and even a cursory consid- 
eration of fads, fashions, crowd action, public opinion, and social move- 
ments suggests the difficulty of looking into the future in this transitory 
and amorphous field. Between these extremes, there are other aspects of 
social relationships that lend themselves to a certain measure of pre- 
dictability, 

‘The present chapter is, therefore, an essay in the future. The authors 
do not pretend to possess a crystal ball, in which they can predict the 
future with unerring accuracy, including the future issues of peace and 
war, presidential elections, movements on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and trends in the business cycle. Much less do they assume the sort of 
omniscience that can state, with the assurance of the writers in the Sun- 
day supplements, that man will soon establish contact with the adjacent 
planets and dispatch himself in a rocket to the moon. In terms both of 
techniques and ultimate goals, the predictions presented in this chapter 
are much more modest, The authors merely examine some of the recog- 
nizable trends evident in certain aspects of contemporary society and 
project these trends a short way into the future. The details of these 
predictions may therefore not be as exciting as those that envisage a 
safari to the moon the day after tomorrow. The authors hope, however, 
that their suggestions will be somewhat more realistic. 

In dealing heretofore with some of the specific aspects of society and 
culture, we have implicitly considered the possibilities of prediction. In 
principle, the idea is simplicity itself. It consists, in essence, in establishing 
certain trends in the past and projecting them into the proximate future. 
The immediate past and’ the present thus carry the key, within limits, to 
the future, In practice, the actual prediction of social relationships is 
more complex, sometimes so much so as to appear virtually impossible. 
The establishment of future trends thus involves such factors as: (a) a 
definition of the phenomenon that one is attempting to measure, (b) the 
development of techniques whereby the phenomenon, once defined, can 
be measured, (c) the elimination of possible variables and unforeseen 
situations that may change the situation beyond recognition and thereby 
destroy the accuracy of the prediction. In view of the complexity of 
human behavior, both physical and psychological, conscious and un- 
conscious, many persons lose hope of looking into the future at all and 
relapse into a resigned acceptance of an inscrutable fate. Such a position 
implies defeat before one starts. Carried to its logical extreme, it would 
mean the denial of education, science, and even human effort itself. 

In our glimpse into the society of the future, we shall deal in broad 
and general terms. We shall consider such aspects of society as the 
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numbers of population, the future of technological acceleration, the trend 
of the mass culture and the mass communication devices that disseminate 
it, and, finally, the future of the mass society. In this analysis, we cannot 
begin to present all the possible phases of society and culture that may 
undergo measurable changes of varying degrees in the future.. We have, 
therefore, attempted to present a representative group of topics on which 
some such knowledge is available. At one end of the continuum, the 
future size of the population offers perhaps the best possibilities for 
accurate prediction. Future trends in technological acceleration present 
an intermediate type of prediction, in the sense that the general curve 
of the future may be anticipated by mathematical means. The prediction 
of the mass culture and the mass society represents the other end of the 
scale of quantitative possibility. The complexity of these phenomena is 
such that we can only suggest in a very general way what forms they 
may assume in the future. : 

The above are all problems involving human beings in the mass or in 
their general relationships. We shall not here enter the field of individual 
prediction, whereby the behavior of a person or a couple is predicted in 
such individual adventures as marriage or future criminal activity, In 
recent decades, remarkable strides have been taken in this direction by 
establishing groups or patterns of individual characteristics that appear 
to presage success in future behavior and those that do not. In many 
ways, this is the most complex of all forms of social prediction, for the 
individual and his relationships are subject to many vicissitudes and 
vagaries that are cancelled out in mass behavior. In the present discussion, 
however, we shall not deal with these individual attempts at prediction, 
fruitful as they are, but shall confine ourselves to the more general 
approaches to the future. 

A final preliminary consideration in the society of the future is the 
unexpected, the crisis, the catastrophe. The person who predicts in terms 
of the recent past and the immediate present must act on the assumption 
that the proximate future will bear some resemblance to the present and 
that contemporary trends will continue in substantially the same form. 
The prediction of population must therefore assume that a large propor- 
tion of the people will not suddenly be wiped out by a new pestilence, 
such as the Black Death that devastated the population of the Middle 
Ages. Similarly, it is assumed that present laws regarding immigration 
will continue substantially without change. The sudden lowering of the 
bars to admit a million or more immigrants per year, as was the case in 
the period before World War I, would obviously defeat any possible 
population calculations. 

Predictions of future distribution of the population in cities and 
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metropolitan areas must likewise assume that there will be no large-scale 
dispersion to escape possible atomic war. The prediction must finally 
assume that no such war breaks out, for such a catastrophe would, to put 
it mildly, upset the balance of normal births and deaths in the population. 
Hence the society of the future must be predicated upon the maintenance 
of certain basic trends, naturally subject to some modification, but not to- 
complete elimination, Such an assumption may seem unduly optimistic 
in these parlous times. Unless it is made, however, any scientific pre- 
diction becomes meaningless. 


The Prediction of Population in the United States 


The basic constituent of society is people. Hence it is appropriate that 
the nature of population makes possible the most accurate predictions in 
this field, The data upon which the predictions are based anSwer to the 
general criteria suggested above for the establishment of trends and their 
projection into the future, In other words: (a) The phenomenon 
(number of population at a certain date) is comparatively easy to define 
and is subject to fewer ambiguities than many other aspects of society 
and culture. (b) The vital statistics of birth and death are of great 
importance to society, and hence careful measures are established by the 
formal bureaucratic structure to register, collate, and compute them. (c) 
The phenomena of population are influenced by changes in the social 
structure (such as war and depression) and hence are subject to fluctua- 
tions arising from these and other factors. At the same time, however, 
movements of population in the past and (presumably) in the future are 
more regular than many other elements in a dynamic society. Hence we 
may anticipate the growth of population in the next decades with con- 
siderable accuracy, barring catastrophe. 

The prediction of population involves three separate but related 
considerations: (a) birth rates, (b) death rates (more strictly, survival 
rates),-and (c) net immigration. As we have noted, trends in these three 
aspects of population growth are determined on the basis of past per- 
formances and then projected (extrapolated) into the future. The pro- 
jections are made in terms of general assumptions as to the possible future 
course of births, deaths, and immigration. These assumptions include 
various technicalities that need not concern us; they also involve different 
sets of alternatives as to the future course of mortality, fertility, and 
immigration. These alternatives are labeled “low,” “medium,” and 
“high,” and they represent the best informed guesses as to the probable 
course of events under different sets of future circumstances.’ 

*2 Bureau of the Census, Current Population ' Reports: Population Estimates, 
“THlustrative Projections of the Population of the United States: 1950 to 1960,” 
Series P-25, No. 43 (August 10, 1950). 
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The mechanics of population prediction are based upon the so-called 
“cohort-survival” method. In the words of the Bureau of the Census, this 
method refers to “‘the shifting of a population at a given date forward (or 
backward) in time by making separate allowances for changes in cach 
of its age cohorts resulting from mortality and immigration.” * The “age 
cohorts” refer to all persons born in the same twelve-month period 
between July 1 of each year. The survivors of each of these cohorts on 
July 1 of each year in the future are computed by applying to each group 
a “survival factor,” based upon the proportion of the cohort expected to 
be alive one year later. This “survival factor” is computed from the 
mortality tables and indicates the expected rate of death of each age 
group. Every year a new age cohort enters the population through birth, 
and the numbers expected to be added in this way are derived from the 
number of women of child-bearing age in the population and the ratios 
of birth expected among each 1,000 such women, By the use of these 
and more involved statistical computations, the future growth of the 
population is predicted.* 

On the basis of the above considerations, the total resident population 
in the United States for July 1 of every year, from 1950 to 1960, is 
estimated as follows: 


PREDICTED POPULATION OF THE Unirep States: 1950 To 1960.5 


Medium series 


Year Low series 


High series 


10RD veeeeert 150,944,000 151,399,000 151,618,000 
toni! Ni eee 152,836,000 153,741,000 154,492,000 
1059; Sean 154,464,000 155,920,000 157,362,000 
1053 eof. eee 155,809,000 157,902,000 160,195,000 
1084 oie 156,897,000 159,700,000 162,993,000 
OSB SL ue ene 157,738,000 161,311,000 165,741,000 
1956 9 tshdeete 158,568,000 162,959,000 168,596,000 
{957 vcaweaeas 159,320,000 164,535,000 171,425,000 
{958 Usb tlhe 160,016,000 166,055,000 174,242,000 
{ORG eck 160,660,000 167,529,000 177,054,000 
{960% ieee see 161,241,000 168,933,000 179,839,000 


There is a considerable range in the estimated population for 1960, 
ranging from a low estimate of 161,241,000, through a medium estimate 
of 168,933,000, to a high of 179,839,000. Among the assumptions on 
which these estimates are based are the continuance of present upward 
trends in the life expectancy of selected groups; the expected trends in 


2 Tbid., page 2. 

4 Ibid. Cf. also Harold F. Dorn, “Pitfalls in Population Forecasts and Projec- 
tions,” Journal of the American Statistical Association, 45:311-334 (September, 
1950). . 

5 Ibid., page 2. 
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the birth rates among the different age groups; and the continuance of 
the present rate of net immigration into the United States during the 
next decade. All of these factors in turn reflect other trends in the United 
States and the world as a whole, such as the condition of the business 
cycle, the prospects for war and peace, the general level of employment, 
the extent of mobilization in the armed forces, and, above all, the state 
of war or peace.® 

The consequences to the social structure of the general trends in 
population are very great. In the past, the United States has owed its 
expanding economy to the fortunate combination of circumstances 
wherein a population, growing both by immigration and by the excess of 
births over deaths, has continuously exploited a continent whose natural 
resources were unmatched. Much of the optimism that has pervaded our 
ideology is a reflection of this continuous increase in population. As the 
population has grown in the country as a whole and in thousands of 
individual communities as well, the unearned increment has been reflected 
in the increase of billions of dollars in real estate valuations, a process 
that has enriched millions of persons and added immeasurably to the tax 
rolls, 

The organization of business and industry, furthermore, has been 
geared to an expanding population, and any substantial diminution of 
the rate of growth will ultimately be reflected in the same fields. Finally, 
the age composition of the population is an important consideration for 
the society of the future. The population of the United States, as we have 
noted, has always been a predominantly young one, with all that this 
implies in the way of physical vigor, economic reproductivity, and opti- 
mistic outlook. As the population becomes more preponderantly middle- 
aged and aged, the repercussions upon the social structure will be con- 


siderable. 


The Prediction of World Population 


The prediction of population growth may be extended to other nations 
and areas, These estimates cannot be as exact as in the United States, 
where the data are fairly complete and the future trends are fairly well 
established, Nevertheless, it is fruitful to extend our forward glance to the 
populations of the different world areas, however general these estimates 
may be. Changes in the population have in the past had an important 
influence upon society and culture.. There is no reason to suppose that 
this influence will be less in the future. Furthermore, the spread of the 
mass culture and the mass society, with the consequent industrial and 


®For an excellent statement of the population equation, cf. Kingsley Davis, 
Human Society, Chapters 20-21. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1949. 
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cultural similarity of many parts of the world, means that many nations 
are facing new problems of population growth. The day is past when the 
nations of Western Europe had a monopoly of the modern industrial 
techniques. For better or worse, this heritage is rapidly becoming a part 
of the culture of other nations in other parts of the world. 

In terms of future population growth, the regions of the world may be 
divided into three general groups. This division is based on the differential 
degree of control over the birth and death rates. In the first group are 
those nations with a relatively high degree of control over both birth and 
death rates; in the second group are those nations that have begun to 
control the death rate but not the birth rate; and in the third group are ; 
those nations in which neither birth nor death rates have as yet been 
brought under effective control.’ E 

1. Control Over Birth Rates and Death Rates. The first group is 
characterized by a comparatively high degree of control over the vital 
processes of birth and death. Among the nations in this category are the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, the Scandinavian countries, 
Germany, Austria, the Low Countries, Switzerland, and the members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations—i.e., Canada (with the exception 
of French Canada), Australia, and New Zealand. 

There are considerable variations in birth and death rates among these 
nations and the different ethnic regions within them, but in general they 
all have comparatively low death rates and low or declining birth rates. 
Hence they cannot be expected to increase very rapidly in the next few 
decades, but will in all probability reach a stationary or declining pop- 
ulation within the proximate future. The time at which this condition 
will be reached will naturally vary because of the different current ; 
demographic status, but it seems clear that such a condition will be 4 

4 


reached by all of these nations in the comparatively near future. Present 
trends in birth and death rates therefore point to a situation where the 
nations in this group will have fewer people from three to five decades d 
hence than they have at the present time. 4 
2. Control Over Death Rates but Not Over Birth Rates. The second 
group of nations is characterized by an increasing degree of social control 
over the death rates, but a continued high (i.e., comparatively uncon- 
trolled) birth rate. The result has been a rapid increase in population in 
recent decades and the prospect for a still more rapid increase in the — 
next three to five decades. These countries are actually experiencing a 
decline in both birth and death rates, but the latter are declining much 


7 The following is adapted from Warren S, Thompson, Plenty of People; Chap- — 1 
ter 6, “The Future Population of Nations.” New York: The Ronald Press, 1948. 
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more rapidly than the former, leaving a continuing net increase in 
population, 

Among the nations in this group are Spain, Portugal, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, the Soviet Union, Brazil, Argentina, 
and Japan. These nations are in the same comparative position with 
regard to population growth as were those in the first group in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century and early decades of the present century. 
In the period from, say, 1870 to 1910, the members of the first group of 
nations increased very rapidly and are now in an advanced stage in the 
population curve. The nations in the second group still have this rapid 
growth ahead of them, when the birth rate will continue high and the 
death rate will continue to decline for several decades, leaving a large net 
increase. In general, this increase is expected to be especially marked in 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain—i.e., the Soviet Union and the 
Balkan countries, with the exception of Czechoslovakia.® 

3. Control Over Neither Birth Rates Nor Death Rates. In the third 
group are those nations in which neither the birth nor the death rates 
have as yet been brought under permanently effective social control. 
These countries are marked by high birth rates and high death rates, and 
the latter are subject to wide fluctuations arising from epidemics and 
famines, Nations and regions in this group include India, China, the 
Netherlands Indies, Indo-China, and the Philippines. In India and the 
Philippines, the administrative presence of the Western powers has 
resulted in more effective communication, increased sanitation, decreased 
epidemic disease, lowered infant mortality rate, and generally more 
effective measures to reduce the death rate. At the same time, the birth 
rate has remained virtually unchanged and at a high level, thus resulting 
in a rapid population increase. 

The measures that have decreased the death rate in many of these 
countries are not, however, necessarily permanent. The withdrawal of the 
British from India, for example, may result in a temporary increase in 
the death rate as famine rises and public health declines in many areas. 
The growth of population in most of these countries in the third group 
will thus tend to be erratic and hence difficult to predict. If and when 
these nations acquire a firm measure of control over their death rates, 
they will undoubtedly experience several decades of very rapid pop- 
ulation growth. The factors that determine the birth rate are rooted deep 
in the culture and cannot readily be changed, whereas the factors de- 
termining the death rate are more easily controlled by a combination of 
technology and social engineering.” 

8 Frank W. Notestein et al., The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet 


Union. Geneva: League of Nations, 1944. 
® Warren S. Thompson, of. cit., pages 107-114. 
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is 


This differential rate of population growth presents some important 
future considerations. These considerations are extremely complex and 
any summary statement runs the danger of oversimplification. Neverthe- 
less, we may suggest some of the possible future implications for the 
United States and the world resulting from the general population 
predictions that we have briefly analyzed. 


Military Implications. The military implications of the differential pop- 
ulation growth of the nations of the democratic world and those of the total 
itarian block are the most immediately pressing. In general, the democratic 
nations are currently in the stage of “incipient decline.” This means that they 
will be somewhat smaller in population in three to five decades than at 
present, with a correspondingly smaller military manpower potential. The 
nations of the totalitarian group, on the other hand, are for the most part in 
the stage of “transitional growth,’ which means that they will increase 
rapidly in the next decades before entering upon the stage of population 
stabilization and eventual decline. In terms of manpower alone, therefore, 
the democratic nations will be at an increasing disadvantage vis a vis the 
totalitarian nations in the next few decades. 

Technological Implications. The relative manpower potentials of the two 
great ideological groups are not, however, the only considerations in their 
future military status. Technological development, as measured by indus- 
trialism and advanced scientific progress, is equally important. Sheer numbers 
no longer constitute the deciding factor in warfare, and numbers as such 
are becoming increasingly subordinated to such technological factors as 
transportation, firepower, and industrial equipment. The survival of the free 
nations should not be jeopardized by differential future rates of population 
growth, as long as the technological superiority of the democracies is main- 
tained. 


. Ideological Implications. In estimating the military potentials of the de- 


mocracies and the totalitarian countries, the assumption is ordinarily made 

that the increasing millions in the latter group will be irrevocably and 

permanently in the antidemocratic camp. Many persons thus assume that 

the potentially hostile alignments will still be the same two or three decades 

hence. This assumption is dubious, in view of the dynamic character of social 

change and the possibilities of future new alignments of nations and peoples. 

It is, of course, equally possible that the democratic group may lose as well 

as gain important friends in the proximate future, but this situation is by 

no means certain either. Hence it is important to realize that the world — 
changes and the ideological commitments of the different peoples may — 
change with it. 

Racialist Implications. The differential future rates of population growth 
between the peoples of Western Europe and America and those of the Far 
East are often the source of much ill-considered and racialist foreboding. 
The thesis of such fears is that the teeming Mongoloid millions of the Far 
East will gradually invade the areas held by the members of the Caucasoid 
race, especially the Anglo-Saxon cultural groups. This fear reflects the 
racialist position that the peoples of Mongoloid stock are inherently “in- 
ferior” to those of Caucasoid stock and that this future trend will rapidly 
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“reduce” the whole world to the level of the Mongoloid peasants. This 
position is basically false, as we shall see immediately below. 

Cultural Implications. The cultural diversities between the peoples of the 
Orient and the Occident should not be confused with their “racial” differ- 
ences, The future development and possible expansion of the Mongoloid 
peoples will be the product of social and cultural factors, not of racial 
factors. Furthermore, the peoples of Asia will dominate other areas or not, 
depending upon whether they adopt Western methods of technology. Any 
possible large-scale amalgamation of the two races is exceedingly remote. 
The Asiatic peoples will increase in power as they become culturally like 
Americans and Europeans, and racial qualities as such will have little or 
nothing to do with this process. Finally, to the extent that the peoples of 
Asia become culturally more like Americans, they will introduce many 
Western elements into their culture which will gradually bring about a de- 
cline in the birth rate and hence in their ultimate fertility. The “rising tide 
of color” is a fiction that has nothing to do with racial inferiority or superi- 
ority, either now or in the future.1° 


uw 


The Prediction of Technological Acceleration 


We turn next to the prediction of a more general form of social change, 
that involving the technological base of our society. The function of the 
sociologist here, as elsewhere, should be more than that of a mere historian 
of past happenings in the field of culture and society. He has a duty to 
predict, in order to provide a basis for planned action in an increasingly 
dynamic society, With many scientists working on prediction, the result 
should be a useful body of knowledge that could be applied by admin- 
istrators both in government and business. Prediction is one of the 
necessary techniques that must be developed to aid the social engineer 
of the future. Such activity is in accordance with the true spirit of science. 
In this connection we can, of course, suggest only some ‘of the general 
future trends in technological change. 

The most important generalization in this complex field is that tech- 
nological change has in the past increased at an accelerating rate of 
Speed, which may be expected to continue in the proximate future. This 
statement is based upon the following hypothesis: 


Throughout the entire sweep of history and prehistory, the power of human 
beings to achieve their basic purposes has been increasing at accelerating speed, 
with local and temporary stagnations and setbacks. This long-run acceleration 
has taken place through series of . . . surges, having higher and higher rates of 
increase,1! 


10 Cf. Kingsley Davis, “The World Demographic Transition,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 237:1-11 (January, 1945). 
31 Hornell Hart, “Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,” American 


Sociological Review, 11:277-293 (June, 1946), page 281. 
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The phrase “basic purposes” refers to a variety of cultural needs, many 
(but not all) of which can be met by increased technological develop- 
ment. Among these basic needs are cutting and shaping materials, 
building larger and more powerful structures, reducing sickness and 
death, traveling and communicating more rapidly, killing one’s enemies, 
and acquiring increased knowledge.” In one way or another, these basic 
needs have all been met at an accelerating rate of speed from prehistory 
to the present. 

Examples of technological acceleration over the great sweep of history 
and prehistory are spectacular, The maximum speed of human travel, 
for example, reached the stage of the horse culture in the late Neolithic 
or early Bronze age, and was more or less stationary until the invention 
of the locomotive. There followed in rapid succession the automobile, the 
airplane, and finally the jet plane, which latter invention has advanced 
the speed of human locomotion beyond that of sound. Technological 
acceleration has also been evident in the skill with which man kills his 
enemies at increasing distances. The evolution from the rock missile, 
through the javelin, to the bow and arrow and the catapult took hundreds 
of thousands of years. The cannon was introduced in 1453 and under- 
went various gradual refinements. Recently the death-dealing distance 
was suddenly enhanced by the bomb-carrying airplane. The atomic bomb 
and the long-range bomber are the logical extensions of this acceleration 
into the present and immediate future, with guided atomic missiles the 
next development. The destructive power of man will continue to increase 
at a frightening and cumulative rate.‘* 

This general trend of technological acceleration reflects the nature of 
scientific development. As we have previously observed, every invention 
consists of a new grouping or combination of elements that previously 
existed in the culture base. This culture base accumulated slowly for the 
first few hundred thousand years and began to reach a crescendo with 
the Industrial Revolution. In recent decades, the number of inventions 
has increased in geometric ratio, which means that possible future 
combinations are becoming steadily greater. Some limitations exist upon 
the tendency to increase the number of inventions along every possible 
line of theoretical combination, since some such combinations are im- 
practical for various reasons. In general, however, the trend of tech- 
nological acceleration will be consistently upward. “Consequently,” 
concludes Hornell Hart, “as long as cultural evolution goes on it may be 
expected to accelerate, subject to limitations inherent in an unchanging 
physical and chemical basis and in a relatively unchanging set of human 
biological elements.” ™* 

12 [bid., page 282. 


18 Jhid., Tables 2 and 5. 
14 [bid., page 282. His italics. 
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The aceeleration in technological development reached perhaps its 
most spectacular single manifestation in the atomic bomb. The dread 
actualities of Nagasaki and Hiroshima and the even more dread poten- 
tialities of the future have brought home the crucial importance of science 
and technology as perhaps no other single factor ever has. It is important 
to remember, however, that the atomic bomb is not an isolated event, but 
the logical culmination of a technological advance that has been going on 
slowly for thousands of years and has been suddenly accelerated in our 
own day. This increase threatens to destroy civilization in the not-too- 
distant future, The sober predictions of the scientists indicate that, 
complex and baffling as are the current problems of the early atomic age, 
these problems will be much greater in the near future, as technology 
continues to deyise more efficient means of destroying our civilization, 
‘The only solution to this situation is the application of human intelligence 
to the control of technological development and the direction of this 
development into peaceful channels.” ; 

This general condition is in effect a gigantic cultural lag.* As noted 
above, this term refers to a situation in which there is a pronounced 
disparity in the rate of change between two constituent elements in a 
culture pattern.1? In a general sense, the lag exists between technological 
development brought about by the physical sciences and the direction of 
this development in the interests of human values. The social sciences are 
comparatively late comers to the field of scientific investigation, whereas 
the physical sciences have been accumulating knowledge at an increasing 
rate. In the past, the application of science to a particular human purpose 
—whether it be the decrease in infant mortality or the increase in the 
death-dealing powers of man in warfare—has resulted in a pronounced 
movement toward this purpose. If the combined resources of the social 
sciences can be directed toward protecting human society from the ulti- 
mate effects of military technology, some progress may be made in this 
direction before it is too late.” 

Evidence points to substantial progress in some fields toward miti- 
gating or eliminating the cultural lag resulting from technological ac- 
celeration, This process has taken various forms, some of which may be 
summarized as follows: ** 


1% Cf. Feliks Gross, “Some Social Consequences of Atomic Discovery,” American 
Sociological Review, 15;43-50 (February, 1950). . 

18 Hornell Hart, “Atomic Cultural Lag: I. The Value Frame,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 32:768-775 (March-April, 1948) ; Hornell Hart, “Atomic Cul- 
tural Lag: I. Its Measurement,” Sociology and Social Research, 32:845-855 
(May-June, 1948). ( Re ‘ i 

17 William F. Ogburn, Social Change (Revised Edition). New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1950. : = ‘ 

** Hornell Hart, “Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,” op. cit., 
Page 291, 

19 The following is adapted from Hornell Hart, “Some Cultural-Lag Problems 
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1. Railway Fatalities. The invention of the locomotive and the conse- 
quent development of the railroads produced hazards to the lives of 
passengers and crews alike. As a result of such factors as mechanical 
safety devices, the study of safety methods, and effective state and national 
legislation, the mortality rate from such fatalities has declined steadily 
from 1891 (when figures were first available) to the present. 

9, Air-Travel Fatalities. The reduction of fatalities from crashes of 
regularly scheduled domestic air lines has followed the same pattern, with 
an even steeper decline in the airlines than on the railroads. This re- 
duction has accompanied the tremendous increase in the speed of air 
transportation, and the cultural lag has been reduced by the application 
of science, both physical and social, to the problem. 

3. Typhoid Deaths. The reduction in the death rate from typhoid 
fever is ordinarily considered as a triumph for applied biological science 
alone. Medical factors are obviously there, but the campaign has involved 
social change as well. The social structure first changed from the medieval . 
city where sewerage was disposed of through open gutters to a semni- 
modern city where sewerage was dumped into lakes and rivers that 
provided the drinking water. This situation was finally remedied by social 
engineering in the form of adequate municipal and state legislation and 
administration. 

4. Infant Mortality, The reduction of the infant mortality rate, 
especially from diarrhea and enteritis was, like the campaign against 
typhoid, more than a medical problem alone, Among the examples of 
social engineering against these illnesses in the urban slums (in part 
produced by the technological trends culminating in the Industrial 
Revolution) were the following: “The carrying out of elaborate statistical 
studies to determine the causes of infant mortality, the carrying forward 
of campaigns to eliminate unscreened out-houses and other sources of 
contamination, the battle against the house-fly, the development of 
clinics . . . the pasteurization of milk and the inspection services to 
enforce the elimination of the sources of disease. . . .”*? The necessary 
knowledge in the biological sciences was again combined with applied 
social science to reduce the impact of the cultural lag, which in turn had 
grown out of the technological developments of the past century and a 
half. 

The social sciences have not, on the other hand, made commensurate 
advances in other fields. The death rate of civilians from military bomb- 
ing, for example, increased from 2.4 per 100,000 population in England 


Which Social Science Has Solved," American Sociological Review, 16: 223-227 
(April, 1951). 

20 Hornell Hart, “Some Cultural-Lag Problems Which Social Science Has 
Solved,” op. cit., page 225. 
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and Germany in World War I to 287.5 in World War II.2* These latter 
casualties, furthermore, reflect the “old-fashioned” explosives of the 
pre-atomic era, The era of the guided missile with an atomic warhead is 
yet to come, Hence the fatalities among the civilian population in World 
War III would be vastly greater than those for World War II, with the 
curve of destruction operating on an accelerating level. The. social 
machinery of the United Nations has to date been a significant step in 
avoiding such dangers, but the possibilities of such a conflict are by no 
means removed, The past predictions of the future trends in applied 
technology for destructive purposes have often underestimated rather 
than overestimated the actual results.22 The tremendously enhanced 
possibilities for destruction deriving from the present state of technological 
advancement are clear. Any prediction of the future of these devices 
should therefore not err on the side of caution. 


The Prediction of the Mass Culture 


We turn to another general type of behavior that characterizes contem- 
porary American society and that will presumably continue to character- 
ize it. This is the body of behavior subsumed under the general title of 
the mass culture. We have previously considered the mass culture as 
comprising the patterns that most of the members of the society share, 
regardless of their subcultural affiliations. The mass culture comprises the 
body of beliefs and behavior patterns disseminated by the mass-com- 
munication mechanisms (e.g., the radio, the movies, the comics, adver- 
tising, and the like). The mass culture both reflects the behavior of 
persons all over the country and stimulates such behavior.®* As the 
nation becomes increasingly covered by this network of communication 
devices, the regional and subcultural differences formerly characterizing 
the society tend to disappear. Members of American society more and 
more assume their statuses and play their roles in a culture that is 
becoming more homogeneous. 

The size of the mass audience is tremendous. The sheer force of 
numbers exposed to the various media of mass communication is perhaps 
its most important single characteristic. Nothing even remotely approach- 
ing these numbers of persons—experiencing the same stimuli simul- 
taneously—has ever previously existed. The movies cater to seventy to 
eighty million patrons per week, the majority of whom are in their most 

"1 Ibid., pages 226-227. - 

22 Hornell Hart, “Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,” of. cit., 
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28 The best analysis of the mass culture is given in John W. Bennett and 
Melvin M. Tumin, Social Life: Structure and Function, Chapters 30 and 31. 
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impressionable years. The circulation of the American daily press is 
approximately forty-six million, with the number of actual readers 
considerably greater than that. There are approximately thirty-four 
million radio sets in American homes, with perhaps half that number of 
television sets in operation. Practically every person in the country comes 
in contact with one of these mass communication devices, and a great 
many are exposed to all of them. This does not, of course, mean that 
every person actively reacts to everything he sees or hears in the course 
of a day’s or a week’s reading, televiewing, or listening. But these im- 
pressive numbers constitute the potential public for the agencies of mass 
communication.** 

We may briefly examine a representative mass public, the motion 
picture audience, with particular reference to its age composition. ‘The 
most striking characteristic of this audience is jts youth. Young persons 
see more movies every week than older persons, and the extent of movie 
attendance decreases steadily as one progresses through the age classes. 
The peak of movie attendance is under 21 years, with 19 as the age at 
which the average individual sees the most movies. Large numbers of 
children are also avid movie fans, and their attendance is limited only by 
their lack of funds. 

Young persons have much more free time than their elders, and the 
social relationships of the young are ordinarily in a more casual and fluid 
state than those of older persons. Hence the teen-ager goes to the movies 
for lack of anything else to do, in contrast to the older man and woman, 
who have already established a home and a circle of friends. The themes 
and treatment of the movies, furthermore, are on such an adolescent 
level that they bore many older persons, who have more experience and 
sophistication.?® Whatever the combination of reasons, therefore, the bulk 
of the mass audience of the movies is composed of the young and im- 
pressionable.*° 

This youthful character of the audience means that its members are 
more susceptible to the suggestions contained in such mass communi- 
cation media as motion pictures. The traditional culture is transmitted 
from old to young under primary group conditions. This situation is 
rendered more difficult when the young are exposed to the manifold 
stimuli of mass communication. Fads, fashions, and other innovations 
and vagaries of behavior are brought to the attention of the individual at 


24 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert K. Merton, “Mass Communication, Popular 
Taste and Organized Social Action,” in Wilbur Schramm (Editor), Mass Com- 
munications, page 462. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1949. 

26 Gilbert Seldes, The Great Audience. New York: The Viking Press, 1950. 

26 Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Patricia Kendall, “The Communications Behavior of 
the Average American,” in Wilbur Schramm (Editor), of. cit., pages 396-397. 
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a time when he is still relatively pliable. The comparatively recent advent 
of the mass communication devices may mean that there is currently a 
widening gap between the generations, resulting in part from their 
differential rate of assimilation of the mass culture. The next generation 
may thus conceivably have a less thorough indoctrination in the tra- 
ditional culture and a greater experience with the mass culture than was 
the case with their parents. 

We do not have the space here to analyze in any detail the contents of 
the mass culture, We touched on some of its implications when we 
considered the American culture pattern. We surveyed other facets of the 
mass culture in our analysis of the nature and patterns of collective 
behavior, The constituents of the mass culture are extremely complex, 
and they range from the folklore of romantic love to the cult of economic 
success, We shall merely indicate here some of the general trends that 
suggest the rapid spread of the mass culture as such, as contrasted to the 
more permanent elements in the culture. We are, in effect, suggesting 
that American, society will be increasingly characterized by collective 
behavior, rather than by behavior based more completely on the mores.” 

American culture will thus be more transitory and ephemeral, at least 
in many aspects, than any previous culture with which we are familiar. 
The settled and permanent way of life, based upon primary and face-to- 
face contacts, is rapidly giving way to an increasingly mobile way of life, 
in which social contacts are more largely secondary. A culture pattern 
based upon the mores requires, by definition, a comparatively settled way 
of life, The mores need stability to develop, and without continued 
stability many of them wither away. Social expectations based upon word- 
of-mouth communication may be replaced by those deriving from the 
secondary forms of indoctrination, such as the movies and television. The 
culture pattern will, therefore, be increasingly secular in character, and 
behavior will be based upon expediency, rather than upon traditional 
morality. The way of life that gave rise to the old and settled culture 
pattern is rapidly changing. It will be succeeded by one in which the 
society looks to other sanctions and other relationships. 

Most persons view this prospect with alarm. Their value judgments are 
necessarily those of the old pattern and the idea of a new set of norms 
fills them with consternation. The old ways, based upon the settled 
primary group, inevitably seem to be the best ways, and the new elements 
of the mass culture are but poor substitutes for the old. The folkways 
inculcated by the comics, the movies, and television appear to the older 
generation as lacking in morality, decorum, and general suitability, in 


27 See in this connection the brilliant analysis of the mass culture by David 
Riesman, The Lonely Crowd. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950. 
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spite of the fact that the new mass culture seems satisfactory to the 
younger generation. Many older persons take the hopeful attitude that 
the mass culture merely represents an age of transition from one stable 
pattern to another. A measure of security thus appears to be just over the 
horizon, and if we will only be patient the new verities will gradually 
emerge. 

This viewpoint is unduly optimistic, however, if the criterion of de- 
sirability is stability of the culture pattern. The new pattern will, on the 
contrary, by its very nature be an unstable one, at least in many important 
respects, The traditional culture was the product of generations and 
centuries of settled living, where the agencies of communication were 
rudimentary and where the family, the church, and the neighborhood 
group were the principal means of social control. The number of persons 
in the United States living under the former primary group conditions is 
constantly decreasing. The controls inherent in the older patterns are 
gradually losing their force. The mass culture, as the least common 
denominator, is becoming an important agency of social control. 

The content of the mass culture will not necessarily be any more 
“radical” or “progressive” than the traditional culture, at least as these 
terms are conventionally defined.** The concept of radicalism in our 
society implies the subversion of the basic American ideals and patterns 
of individualism and the substitution of alien ideals and patterns of 
collectivism. The mass culture will not consciously question these funda- 
mental values, inasmuch as the interests that control the mass agencies are 
themselves wholeheartedly dedicated to the preservation of the tradi- 
tional values. The changes will for the most part assume more super 
ficial forms, embracing the vast number of behavior patterns that are 
marginal to the basic values. 

Dress, speech, manners, amusement, sport, recreation, and similar 
noncontroversial matters comprise the substance of the mass culture. 
The owners and managers of the mass agencies try to avoid interference 
with the mores, since such interference gives rise to controversy. In final 
analysis, of course, it is impossible to distinguish between the superficial 
and the fundamental, and many apparently harmless changes in the mass 
culture will ultimately affect the mores. These changes will occur without 
the knowledge or consent of those who control the mass media.”® 

The role of the mass media in influencing behavior is important, but it 
is not all-absorbing. It is important in this connection to consider the 
future possibilities and limitations of these agencies. Some persons view 
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the role of the mass media as all-powerful, largely transcending that of 
the traditional agencies of family, neighborhood group, school, and 
church. Others minimize the importance of the mass agencies and main- 
tain that their permanent effects are negligible, even upon the impres- 
sionable younger generation. The truth seems, as in many other cases, to 
lie somewhere between the two extremes. 

In a study of the role of radio, which is one of the most pervasive of 
the mass media, the relative importance of the different means of 
communication, both the conventional and the mass variety, was assessed. 
The criteria of this study were based upon the “social participation” 
evoked by the various media. This concept was defined in terms of such 
factors as: (a) the obligation assumed by the individual to behave 
according to custom, (b) the degree of awareness that others are par- 
ticipating in the same activity, (c) the personal and immediate nature 
of the stimulus, (d) the stimulation derived from other persons partici- 
pating in the activity, (e) and the extent to which the individual in- 
fluences others and vice versa. 

On this basis, the degree of “social participation” evoked by the various 
forms of social intercourse was as follows, in order of decreasing partici- 
pation: (1) personal conversation, (2) discussion group, (3) informal 
congregate assembly, (4) telephone, (5) formal congregate assembly, (6) 
talking picture, (7) television, (8) radio, (9) telegraph, (10) personal 
correspondence, (11) form letter, (12) newspaper, (13) billboard, (14) 
magazine, (15) book.*° 

The general order of “social participation,” and presumably the order 
of influence upon behavior, thus ranges in intensity ~ from personal 
conversation at one end of the scale to reading a book at the other. The 
former is the most intimate and old-fashioned method of communication 
and has the greatest emotional impact upon behavior. In the same 
relative position are also found such time-honored means of communi- 
cation as discussion groups and informal and formal social gatherings. 
The telephone is the only technological innovation in this category, and 
this device acts to increase the range of the human voice in personal 
conversation. 

The new agencies of mass communication for the most part are found 
in the middle range of the continuum, with the talking motion picture, 
television, and radio grouped together at this level of social participation. 
In the final category are the impersonal media relying more or less 
exclusively upon the written word. These appear to have the lowest 


20 Hadley Cantril and Gordon W. Allport, “Radio and Other Forms of Social 
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degree of social participation, and hence presumably the least impact 
upon the personality.** For those hopeful persons who write books, this 
is indeed a melancholy state of affairs. 

This study is important in that it suggests the social and psychological 
effects of the mass media in their proper perspective. Hence it appears 
that these media will not replace the traditional forms of social inter- 
course in the near future. By the same token, the mass culture is not likely 
to swamp the traditional culture. The mores are still largely inculcated 
through personal intercourse, with members of families, peer groups, and 
other primary groups figuring largely in the process. The stimuli to 
collective behavior, transcending or replacing the mores, come in large 
part through the mass media. The cumulative impact of the traditional 
culture should thus continue to be greater than that of the mass culture. 

The mass media therefore play an important part in stimulating the 
behavior of modern society, but these media are far from being all- 
powerful. The direct social intercourse of two or more persons, meeting 
in face-to-face groups, will continue to be the most important single 
medium of social communication. The primary group will maintain its 
central place as the basic unit of human society. Men will still learn from 
each other the fundamental social expectations that determine their 
behavior and the norms that define it. The mass communication media 
will substantially modify the society of the future. In all probability, 
however, they will not completely transform it.** 


The Prediction of the Mass Society 


We have considered the nature of the mass culture, together with the 
factors that disseminate this culture and render it important in the future. 
The mass culture presupposes a mass society, marked by many of the 
general characteristics that we have previously considered. We may 
summarize the principal elements in the mass society: * 

1. The mass society involves large numbers of persons. In contrast to 
the comparatively small and local forms of human association of the 
traditional society, the mass society comprises large numbers of persons. 
We are therefore dealing with scores of millions of persons in the mass 
society of the United States alone, to say nothing of that of the world as 
awhole. 

9. The mass society is widely dispersed. A direct corollary of the 
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numbers in the mass society is the extent of their dispersal over large 
areas of the nation and the world. The society of an earlier day was 
largely local in character and the members of the groups were in face-to- 
face contact. The members of the mass society never see each other in 
the aggregate, and hence are not motivated by the same types of norms 
as are those in constant physical contact. 

3. The mass society is heterogeneous in composition. The mass society 
covers all of the various subcultures, and hence includes persons of widely 
different ethnic background, class position, occupational status, and social 
attitudes. The mass culture is, indeed, the principal element that all of 
these persons have in common. Instead of the deep and fundamental 
similarities of persons living in the same community and under the same 
primary conditions, the members of the mass society listen to the same 
radio comedians, read the same comic strips, and nightly watch the same 
motion picture actors and actresses. 

4. The mass society is an aggregate of anonymous individuals. Al- 
though these persons are simultaneously experiencing the same forms of 
mass communication, they are doing so as anonymous individuals, largely 
unaware of the identities of the other members of the mass society. They 
are therefore not responding to the traditional elements in the culture as 
much as to its ephemeral and transitory elements, which constitute the 
principal subject-matter of the mass communication media. Fads in dress, 
speech, and behavior—rather than the mores—constitute the principal 
subject matter of the mass communication agencies. 

5. The mass society is not an organized group. The definitions of the 
traditional behavior evolve out of the ordered life of the group. The mass 
society does not constitute a group in this sense, since it is made up of 
millions of discrete and anonymous individuals. Hence the responses of 
the mass society ordinarily take the form of collective behavior, which by 
definition is behavior that is not governed by the mores and that often 
transcends them.** 

6. The mass society consists of isolated individuals. Despite their 
integration in tremendous masses, the members of the mass society remain 
isolated and unattached individuals while acting in the capacity of 
listeners to the radio and viewers of the motion pictures, Few ascribed 
statuses and roles arise from the mass society, and its members receive 
few specific patterns of social expectations that are characteristic of this 
society as such. These persons have other roles to play, deriving from 
their statuses as members of families, economic institutions, religious 
institutions, and the rest. But in their position in the mass society, these 
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prescribed definitions of behavior are for the most part conspicuously 
lacking. 

It would appear that the factors making for the mass society are 
currently increasing in power and scope and will be even more important 
in the society of the future. Hence we may expect that a greater segment 
of behavior will be of the sort outlined above. The members of the 
future mass society will thus presumably be more unstable and subject to 
the changing cross-currents of public opinion, rather than to the greater 
conservatism of the mores, The leaders of this society will strive for 
control of the mass communication mechanisms, for in that way they can 
mold the motives and attitudes of the masses to an extent never before 
experienced. A greater degree of group unpredictability will doubtless 
accompany this change in the machinery of social control, as the mores 
lose power to the vagaries of collective behavior. In a sacred society, 
governed largely by the mores, behavior has a relatively high degree of 
predictability, for the majority of the people carry out the traditional 
expectations of the group. Some of this assurance will be lost with the 
advent of the mass society. 

The growth of the mass society is part of the larger process that we 
have considered at various times and in various contexts throughout this 
book. We have sometimes referred to this process as the breakdown of 
primary-group control and the substitution of secondary-group control. 
We have referred to it in other contexts as the decline of the sacred way 
of life and the consequent rise of secularism. At still other times, we have . 
spoken of the change from status to contract, that is, from an unthinking 
acceptance of the status quo to a rational attempt to better the place of 
the individual within it. However we may designate this change in the 
nature of social relationships, it is clear that a basic modification is taking 
place and that the society of the future will be correspondingly affected. 
Cultural consensus based upon moral stability and local control will give 
way to the skepticism of the mobile and disenchanted individual, for 
whom any simple and absolute faith is increasingly difficult.*° 

The decline of the traditional culture and the rise of the mass culture 
have already had a profound influence upon modern society. The society 
of the future will doubtless undergo an even more profound change. The 
new mass society has not been planned or willed by any man or any 
group of men. It is the result of social changes set in motion by techno- 
logical, economic, and ideological forces that are themselves impersonal 
and beyond the power of the average person to comprehend or control. 
The increased concentration of the population in urban (especially 
metropolitan) centers; the rapid rate of horizontal mobility; the declining 
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importance of the local, primary community; the growing secularism in 
all social relationships, including those of organized religion; the added 
knowledge, however vague, of other societies with other cultures; the rise 
in the functional literacy of the masses of people in this country and else- 
where; and the cumulative increase in the scope and power of the 
agencies of mass cultural dissemination—these and many other factors 
will continue to act and react in the dynamic society of the future. 

The society of the future will be something new under the sun. It will 
differ in many ways from the society that we know today. It will differ 
even more completely from the type of society that has, in general, 
characterized Western Europe and America in recent generations. Na- 
tional cultures as we know them may lose their separate identities as they 
merge into a world “Great Society.” Even existing governments may 
renounce their sovereignty and merge into superstates or great regional 
blocks. Our society is still largely dependent upon the value judgments of 
the past to define the present and the future. Most persons do not like 
many of the trends that are apparent today and that will in all proba- 
bility be more apparent in the society of the future. 

We must face these changes, however, if we are to adjust to the new 
world and maintain some element of control over it. Knowledge is an 
important element in this adjustment. Unless we are to turn our backs 
completely upon the enlightenment that has taken place in the Western 
world in recent centuries, we must continue to have faith in knowledge 
as a key to understanding. Much of this knowledge must come at the 
university and college level, where the individual is both sufficiently 
trained and intellectually mature enough to profit thereby. This book 1s a 
modest contribution to such an understanding. 
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379; reorganization of, 453-457; 
size of, in. future, 458-459; social 
change and, 445-447; social control 
by, 385-386; social roles and, 154- 
155; stability of, in the future, 459- 
460; transfer of functions from, 463- 
464; “type parts” of, 431; unique 
qualities of, 432; urban, 405-406 

Family counseling, development of, 
456-457; nature of, 456-457; qual- 
ifications for, 457 

Family education, defined, 454; devel- 
opment of, 455; extent of, 456; 
nature of; 454-456 

Family functions, affectional, 442-443; 
biological, 439-442; consumption, 
434-436; economic, 432-436; edu- 
cational, 436-437; improvement of, 
453-457; production, 433-434; pro- 
tective, 438-439; recreational, 437; 
religious, 437-438 ; social, 436-439 

Family reorganization, counseling and, 
456-457; education and, 454-456; 
nature of, 453-457 

Fashion, defined, 304305; natute of, 
304-307; social mobility and, 305- 
306; trends in, 306-307 
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Feeblé-mindedness. See Mental defi- 
ciency 

Folkways, as group expectations, 30- 
$2; defined, 31; examples of, 32; 
nature of, 30-32; origins of, 31-32. 
See also Laws, Mores, Technicways 

Foreign-born, as marginal men, 426- 
427; assimilation of, 507-510; cul- 
tural conflict and, 426; migration 
and, 425-427; number of, 508; per- 
centage of, 224 

Functional psychoses, defined, 194; de- 
mentia praecox, 194-197; involu- 
tional melancholia, 200; manic-de- 
pressive psychosis, 197-200; paranoia, 
200-201 


G 

Garden city, early forms of, 571; fac- 
tors in, 571-572; in the United 
States, 572; nature of, 571-572 

Generalized other, defined, 142; nature 
of, 142-144; social self and, 142- 
144. See also Other, Social self 

Governmental institution, centraliza- 
tion of, 467; conflict of, with re- 
ligious institution, 479-480; func- 
tions of, 464-469; in the universal 
culture pattern, 94-95; transfer of 
functions to, 464-467; war and, 468— 
469 

Greek culture, contributions of, 79-80; 
limitations of, 79; nature of, 78-80 

Group, biological heritage and, 21-22; 
conflicting expectations of, 180-184; 
culture and, 41-42; defined, 19; ex- 
pectations of, 28-30; folkways and, 
30-32; forms of, 22-28; man and, 
19-22; mores and, 34-36; primary, 
23-25; role of, 19-22; secondary, 
25-28; technicways and, 32-33. See 
also Primary group, Secondary 
group 

Group expectations, conflicts in, 180- 
184; defined, 28; folkways as, 30-32; 
institutions and, 375-378; laws as, 
36-39; mores as, 34-36; nature of, 
28-30; normative aspects of, 29-30; 
permissive behavior and, 39; social 
role and, 151-155; technicways as, 
32-33. See also Folkways, Laws, 
Mores, Technicways 


H 
Hindu caste system, components of, 
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256; difficulties of, 256-257; nature 
of, 255-257; origins of, 256 

Housing, adequacy of, 558-559; city 
planning and, 557-561; financial 
problems of, 560; Housing Act of 
1949, 560-561; private developments 
in, 560; public developments in, 
560-561; slums and, 559-560 

Human ecology, background of, 411- 
412; defined, 410; dynamic’ aspects 
of, 419-422; invasion and, 420-421; 
migration and, 425-427; mobility 
and, 422-424; natural area and, 412- 
416; nature of, 410-412; processes 
of, 419-422; segregation and, 419- 
420; succession and, 421-422 


I 


Ideology, defined, 359-360; myth as 
element in, 363-365; social move- 
ments and, 359-362; “Sociology of 
Knowledge” and, 360-361; sterco- 
types and, 361 

Insanity, defined, 190; personality dis- 
organization and, 189-192. See also 
Functional psychoses, Mental de- 
rangement, Organic psychoses, Psy- 
chosis 

Invention, acceptance of, 117-118; air- 
plane, 536-537; automobile, 119- 
120; defined, 105; derivative effects 
of, 118-119; geometric rate of, 107— 
108; independent, 106-107; indi- 
vidual inventor and, 108-109; nature 
of, 106-109; patent system and, 109- 
110; prediction of, 120; process of, 
109-110; social, 110-112; social 
change and, 121-122; social setting 
for, 112-113; technological accelera~ 
tion and, 583-587. See also Social 
invention 

Involutional melancholia, extent of, 


200; nature of, 200 
J 


Juvenile delinquency, areas of, 416- 
417; community aspects of, 416-417 


L 


Language, as symbolic behavior, 22- 
23, 129-131; development of, in the 
child, 130; forms of, 89-90; nature 
of, 89-91, 129-130; number of 
words in, 91; role of, in development 
of the self, 140; structure of, 90 

Laws, customary, 37-38; enacted, 38- 
39; mores and, 36-37; nature of, 


36-39; social control by, 36-39, 
386-387. See also Folkways, Mores 
Leader, crowd and, 317-320; manipu- 
lation of symbols by, 319-320; role 

of, 319-320 


M 

Man, anthropoids and, 61-63; as a 
group animal, 19-22, 22-28; basic 
problems of, 84-89; early types of, 
63-66 ; evolution of, 63-66; feral, 20— 
21; homo sapiens, 64-66; social 
norms and, 30 

Manic-depressive psychosis, defined, 
197-198; extent of, 197; genic fac- 
tors in, 199-200; spatial distribution 
of, 199 

Marriage, attitudes toward, 446-447; 
chances of, 447; divorce and, 447— 
450; education for, 454-456; extent 
of, in the United States, 224-225; 
forms of, 93; ratio of divorce to, 
451-452 

Mass culture, collective behavior and, 
297-298; defined, 58; movies and, 
309-312, 342-344, 588-589; nature 
of, 57-58, 587-592; newspaper and, 
340-341; popular literature and, 
308-309; prediction of, 587-592; 
radio and, 341-342; social partici- 
pation and, 591-592 

Mass society, factors making for, 594— 
595; nature of, 592-594; prediction 
of, 592-595; rise of, 594-595. See 
also Society 

Mental deficiency, cultural isolation 
and, 174-175; definition of, 174- 
175; improvements in, 188-189; 
nature of, 188-189 

Mental derangement, cultural isolation 
and, 175-176; extent of, 186-187. 
See also Insanity, Psychosis 

Metropolitan area, definition of, 554; 
Garden city and, 571-572; industry 
and, 561-562; planning for, 546— 
547; superhighways and, 566-567; 
transportation and, 563-567 

Metropolitan community, defined, 399; 
ecological development of, 414-415; 
nature of, 399-400; planning for, 
546-547 ; trends in, 399 

Middle class, child-rearing of, 284- 
285; income of, 284; occupations of, 
284; personality patterns of, 284—- 
285; social movements and, 358- 
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359; subculture of, 283-285; work- 
ing class and, 286-287 

Migration, cultural conflict and, 426- 
427, 509-510; extent of, to the 
United States, 507-508; “marginal 
man” and, 426-427; nature of, 425- 
427; personality and, 426-427 

Mobility. See Social mobility 

Mongoloid race, American Indian, 241; 
Asiatic, 240; Indonesian-Malay, 240— 
241; physical characteristics of, 236- 
238, 240. See also Race 

Mores, defined, 34; examples of, 35; 
in primitive societies, 36-37; laws 
and, 36-38; mass culture and, 589- 
590; nature of, 34-36; relativity of, 
35-36; religion and, 477-478; revo- 
lution and, 367-368. See also Folk- 
ways, Laws 

Movies, as a collective product, 312; 
audience of, 588-589; behavior and, 
310-311; collective behavior and, 
309-312; emotional role of, 343- 
344; personality and, 310; public 
opinion and, 342-344; romantic love 
and, 311-312; themes of, 343-344 

Myth, defined, 363; examples of, 363- 
364; functions of, 363; life cycle of, 
365-367; revolution and, 367-370; 
rise and fall of, 365-367; social 
movements and, 363-365 


N 


National culture pattern, American, 
54-58; nature of, 52-54; selection 
by, 53-54. See also American culture 
pattern, Culture pattern, Universal 
culture pattern 

Natural arca, commercialized vice, 417— 
418; cultural factors and, 415-416; 
defined, 412; delinquency, 416-417; 
family disorganization, 418-419; in- 
dices of, 415; study of, 412-416 

Negro, accommodation and, 503-504; 
caste system and, 257-265; “etiquette 
of race relations” and, 263-264; his- 
torical experience of, 247-248; 
lynching and, 264-265; mental test- 
ing of, 242-244; number of, in the 
United States, 223-224; occupational 
discrimination and, 262-263; per- 
sonality of, 265-267; segregation of, 
260-262; subordination of, 503-504 

Negroid race, divisions of, 241-242; 
physical characteristics of, 236-238, 
241, See also Negro, Race 
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Neolithic, centers of, 71-72; culture of, 
71-72; Egyptian phase of, 76; “Rev- 
olution,” 71-72. See also Paleolithic 

Neuroses, anxiety neurosis, 202; cul- 
tural conflict and, 203-204; defined, 
201-202; extent of, 201; hysterias, 
202; neurasthenia, 202; psychasthe- 
nias, 202 

Normality, anthropology and, 170-171; 
cultural definition of, 167-170; in- 
sanity and, 189-190; sociological 
definition of, 168-170. See also Ab- 
normality 


oO 

Organic psychoses, alcoholic, 193; 
causes of, 193-194; cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis, 192; general paresis, 193; 
senile dementia, 192-193 

Other, collective behavior and the role 
of, 298-299; gencralized, 142-144; 
self and, 140-142. See also General- 
ized other, Social self 


P 


Paleolithic, art forms of, 70; chro- 
nology of, 68; contemporary examples 
of, 72-73; culture of, 69; stages in, 
69. See also Neolithic 

Paranoia, extent of, 200; failure of 
communication in, 201; nature of, 
200-201 

Personality, abnormality of, 170-173; 
basic personality type and, 149-151; 
collective behavior and, 298-301; 
competition and, 491-492; crisis and, 
178-180; cultural conflict and, 180— 
184; cultural isolation and, 173- 
178; culture and, 146-149; defined, 
125; determinants of, 146-147; deri- 
vation of, 126; deviant, 187-188; 
general factors in, 146-147; middle- 
class factors of, 284-285; movies 
and, 310; normality of, 167-170; of 
the Negro, 265-269; role and, 151- 
155; sexual ascription and, 159-163; 
social attitudes and, 131-133; social 
institutions and, 378-380; social 
nature of, 125-128; social self and, 
136-139; social values and, 133-136; 
status and, 155-159. See also Basic 
personality type, Role, Status 

Personality disorganization, extent of, 
186-187; functional psychoses and, 
194-201; of the Negro, 266-267 ; 
organic psychoses and, 192-193 
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Population, community differentials in, 
404-405; composition of, 221-225; 
distribution of, 225-228; dynamics 
of, 217-221; economic implications 
of, 210-212; family and, 458; fe- 
cundity of, 209-210; fertility of, 209- 
210; growth of, in the United 
States, 216-217; growth of, in the 
world, 213-216; implications of 
future world trends in, 582-583; 
prediction of, 7—9; prediction of, in 
the United States, 577-579; predic- 
tion of, in the world, 579-583; re- 
gional, 225-226; rural, 226-227; 
social consequences of future trends 
in, 579; social mobility of, 227-228; 
social structure and, 212-213; socicty 
and, 209-212; urban, 226. See also 
Birth rate, Death rate 

Population composition, age and, 221- 
222; marital status and, 224-225; 
nativity and, 224; race and, 223- 
224; sex and, 222-293 

Port of New York Authority, creation 
of, 545; functions of, 545-546; serv- 
ices of, 545-546 

Prediction, mature of, 574-577; of 
family changes, 457-460; of inven- 
tions, 120; of population in the 
United States, 577-579; of the effects 
of the airplane, 536-537; of the mass 
culture, 587-592; techniques of, 575 

Prehistory, conclusions of, 73-74; ex- 
tent of, 66-68; lessons of, 73-74; 
measurement of, 66-68; Mesolithic 
period of, 71; Neolithic period of, 
71-73; Paleolithic period of, 68-70 

Prejudice, learned quality of, 300; 
propaganda and, 347; stereotypes 
and, 361-362 

Primary group, assimilation and, 509; 
defined, 23-24; interaction of, 24~ 
25; nature of, 23-25; status and, 26. 
See also Group, Secondary group 

Propaganda, audience of, 348-349; de- 
fined, 346; ego-feelings and, 349; 
nature of, 345-351; social unrest 
and, 347-348; symbols and, 346- 
347; war and, 350-351 

Psychosis, extent of, 186-187; func- 
tional, 194-201; organic, 192-193, 
See also Functional psychoses, Or- 
ganic psychoses 

Public, defined, 333; mass communi- 
cations and, 334-335; nature of, 
332-335; propaganda and, 349-350; 


special, 338-339; “universe of dis- 
course” of, 334 

Public opinion, agencies of, 339-344; 
defined, 336; in a democracy, 338- 
339; measurement of, 344-345; 
movies and, 342-344; nature of, 
335-339; newspaper and, 340-341; 
propaganda and, 345-351; radio 
and, 341-342; sociological nature of, 
337-338 


R 
Race, classification of, 238-242; cul- 
tural isolation and, 177-178; cul- 


tural transmission and, 247-248; 
culture and, 244-248; defined, 230; 
“etiquette” of relations between, 263— 
264; evolution of, 233-236; mental 
differences and, 242-244; mixture 
of, 235-236; personality and, 265- 
269; population composition in terms 
of, 223-224; “pure,” 235-236; 
racism and, 244-246; social aspects 
of, 230-233 

Racial differences, elements of, 236- 
238; enumerated, 236-238; evolution 
of, 233-236; mental aspects of, 242- 
244; national differences and, 232- 
233; racism and, 244-246 

Racism, as ethnocentrism, 245; nature 
of, 244-246; propaganda and, 347; 
world population growth and, 582- 
583 

Recreation, city planning and, 567- 
569; family and, 437; forms of, 569; 
intellectual, 568-569; physical, 568; 
space and, 568 

Religion, art and, 97; expressive crowd 
behavior and, 327-328; family and, 
437-438; in the universal culture 
pattern, 95-97; reasons for, 95-96; 
rural-urban differences in, 406-407. 
See also Church 

Religious institution, conflict between 
state and, 479-481; crises and, 478— 
479; educational role of, 383; mores 
and, 477-478; nature of, 476-482; 
number of, 480-482; Protestantism, 
480-482; secularism and, 481-482; 
transfer of functions from, 464 

Revolution, contrasted with social plan- 
ning, 538-541; defined, 368; ideol- 
ogy and, 359-362; myth and, 368- 
370; stages in, 368-370 

Role, complete, 403; cultural differ- 
ences in, 153-154; failure in, 180- 
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184; family and, 378-379; nature 
of, 151-155; occupational aspects of, 
163-165; reciprocal character of, 
154-155; segmental, 403; self-judg- 
ment and, 139; sexual basis of, 159- 
163; social expectations and, 29; 
social problems and failure in, 519- 
520. See also Status 

Roman culture, contributions of, 80; 
decline of, 80; nature of, 80 

Rural community, church differentials 
and, 406-407; defined, 396-397; 
ecological study of, 413-414; eco- 
nomic differentials and, 407-409; 
family differentials and, 405-406; 
nature of, 396-397; number of per- 
sons identified with, 397; population 
differentials and, 404-405; social re- 
lationships and, 400-404 


‘ Ss 

Schizophrenia, See Dementia praecox 

Science, defined, 7; prediction and, 8- 
9, 574-577; process of, 7-9; purpose 
of, 12-13; social, 9-10; social plan- 
ning and, 539-540; sociology as, 6- 
10; technological acceleration and, 
583-587 

Secondary group, contract and, 26; 
defined, 26; mass society and, 592— 
595; nature of, 25-28; varieties of, 
27. See also Group, Primary group 

Segregation, ecological aspects of, 419- 
420; forms of, 261-262, 420; in the 
armed forces, 261; Negro and, 260- 
262 

Self, See Social self 

Sex, abnormal manifestations of, 171- 
172; affectional function and, 442- 
443; ascription of status on the basis 
of, 159-163; class differences in 
terms of, 279-280; culture and, 161- 
162; in New Guinea, 159-161; pop- 
ulation composition in terms of, 222-— 
223; upper-class behavior, 282-283 

Social action, democracy and, 525-526; 
“private” behavior and, 526-528; 
“public” behavior and, 525-526; 
social planning as, 533-538; social 
problems and, 524-528; trend to- 
ward, 527-528 

Social attitudes, conditioning of, 134; 
defined, 132-133; nature of, 131- 
133; personality and, 131-133; social 
values and, 133-136 

Social change, airplane and, 536-537; 
collective behavior and, 303-304; 
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cultural change and, 121-122; cul- 
tural lag and, 515-517; defined, 512; 
education and, 471-472; family and, 
445-447; fashion and, 304-305; 
from status to contract, 465; govern- 
ment and, 464-465; institutions and, 
388-391; nature of, 512-515; re- 
sistance to, by institutions, 388-391 ; 
social control and, 530-533; social 
planning and, 535-537; Social Se- 
curity Act and, 541-542; stages in, 
513-515 

Social control, church and, 387-388 ; 
family and, 385-386; folk society 
and, 531-532; formal, 386-388, 532— 
533; government and, 94-95; in- 
formal, 385-386, 531-532; institu- 
tions and, 384-388; laws and, 36— 
39, 386-387; mores and, 34-36; pro- 
fessions and, 388; social change and, 
530-533 

Social disorganization, defined, 519; 
social problems and, 519. See also 
Social problems 

Social heritage, culture as, 44-45; in- 
stitutions and, 381-384; nature of, 
41. See also Culture 

Social institutions, as social patterns, 
375-378; community a constellation 
of, 393-396; concept of, 376-377; 
concept of function of, 462-463; 
conservative role of, 388-391; de- 
fined, 376; economic, 472-476; edu- 
cational, 469-472; educational role 
of, 382-383; governmental, 464469 ; 
nature of, 5-6, 375-378; personality 
and, 378-380; religious, 476-482; 
social change and, 388-391; social 
control and, 384-388; social her- 
itage and, 381-384; transfer of func- 
tions of, 462-464 

Social interaction, communication and, 
486-487; defined, 485; nature of, 
485-487 

Social invention, city planning as, 553; 
examples of, 118; goals of, 1115 
nature of, 110-112; necessity for, 
112; reduction of cultural lag by, 
585-587; rewards for, 111; Tennes- 
see Valley Authority as, 547-549; 
United Nations as, 587. See also In- 
vention 

Social mobility, American culture and, 
55; defined, 423; depression and, 
227-228; ecological aspects of, 422— 
424; fashion and, 305-306; social 
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definitions of, 424; social disorgan- 
ization and, 423-424; social strati- 
fication and, 274-276; trends in, 
227-228; vertical, 288-291; World 
War II and, 228. See also Vertical 
mobility " 

Social movements, “cultural drifts” 
and, 355; defined, 352; -forms of, 
354-355; ideological aspects of, 359- 
362; myths and, 363-365; nature of, 
352-354; personnel of, 355-359; 
revolution as, 367-370; social strat- 
ification and, 357-359; social unrest 
and, 353-354 

Social myth. See Myth 

Social norms, generalized other and, 
142-143; group expectations and, 
29-30; institutions and, 384-385; 
mores and, 34-36; nature of, 29-30; 
permissive behavior and, 39; social 
attitudes and, 135; social self and, 
137-138 

Social planning, airplane and, 536- 
537; complexity of society and, 534— 
535; contrasted with revolution, 538- 
541; defined, 533; difficulty of, 534— 
538; goals of, 542-544; legislation 
and, 38-39; managers and, 549-550; 
nature of, 533-538; personnel of, 
549-550; Port of New York Author- 
ity and, 545-546; range of, 546-549; 
science and, 539-540; size of popu- 
lation and, 537-538; social change 
and, 535-537; social evolution and, 
538-541; Social Security Act, 541- 
542; techniques of, 544-546; Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, 547-549; 
values and, 542-544; water supply 
and, 537-538. See also City plan- 
ning 

Social problems, defined, 517; failure 
in social roles and, 519-520; high 
rate of, among Negroes, 266-269; 
nature of, 517-519; “private” be- 
havior and, 526-528; “public” be- 
havior and, 525-526; social action 
and, 524-528; social behavior and, 
517-518; social definition and, 518— 
519; social disorganization and, 519- 
520; social values and, 520-524 

Social process, accommodation as, 502— 
507; assimilation as, 507-510; com- 
petition as, 489-493; conflict as, 
498-502; cooperation as, 493-498; 
culture and, 488-489; defined, 487; 
nature of, 487-489 


Social relationships, ascribed and 
achieved status, 402; community and, 
400-404; group expectations and, 
28-30; homogeneous and _hetero- 
geneous, 402; mobility and, 403; 
personality and, 125-128; primary 
group, 23-25; sacred and secular, 
301-302; secondary group, 25-28; 
sociology and, 5-6; values and, 12- 
1 

Social science, difficulties of, 9-10; 
field of, 10-13; reduction of cultural 
lag by, 585-587; role of, 11-12; 
social planning and, 539-540 

Social self, development of, 137-139; 
“Jooking-glass,” 138-139; personality 
and, 136-139; social movements and, 
356-357; taking the role of the gen- 
eralized other and, 142-144; taking 
the role of the other and, 140-142 

Social stratification, accommodation. 
and, 503-504; education and, 290- 
291; effect upon Negro personality 
of, 265-269; ethnic, 253-254; fash- 
ion and, 305-306; functions of, 250- 
253; government and, 465; Hindu 
caste system as, 255-257; in America, 
280-288; increase in, 274-276; 
nature of, 250-253; origins of, 253— 
255; pattern of, 255; social move- 
ments and, 357-359; vertical mo- 
bility and, 288-291. See also Caste, 
Class, Ethnic stratification 

Social structure, ideology and, 360- 
361; myth and, 364-365; population 
and, 212-213; race and, 230-233; 
social movements and, 357-359; 
social stratification and, 250—253 

Social unrest, collective behavior and, 
301-304; propaganda and, 347-348; 
role failure and, 302; social change 
and, 303-304; social movements and, 
353-354; World War II and, 303 

Social values, basis of, 521; changes in, 
521; conflicts in, 180-184, 522-523; 
defined, 12; family and changes in, 
445-446; of American culture, 57; 
personality and, 133-136; science 
and, 12-13; social change and, 514— 
517; social planning and, 542-544; 
social problems and, 520-524 

Society, basic changes in, 594-595; 
communication and, 128-131; com- 
munity distinguished from, 395; 
competition and, 492-493; complex- 
ity of, 534-535; effect of technology 
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upon, 100; institutional pattern of, 
375-378; language and, 128-131; 
mass, 592-595; mass communications 
and, 587-592; of the future, 594 
595; personality and, 125-128; pop- 
ulation and, 209-213; race and, 230- 
233; social interaction and, 485-486; 
stratification of, 250-253. See also 
Mass society 

Sociology, difficulties of, 9-10; educa- 
tional functions of, 13-15; field of, 
4-5, 10-13; introduction to, 16-18; 
need for, 3-6; role of, in under- 
standing mass society, 595; science 
of, 6-10; study of, 3-6; study of 
social institutions by, 462-463; 
values and, 12-13 

Status, achieved, 157; ascribed, 157; 
defined, 155; division of labor and, 
163-165, 474-475; family and, 378- 
379; personality and, 155-159; 
sexual basis of, 159-163; social un- 
rest and, 301-302. See also Achieved 
status, Ascribed status, Role 

Stereotype, defined, 361; function of, 
361-362; social movements and, 361— 
362 

Stone Ages. See Neolithic, Paleolithic 

Symbol, animal behavior and, 131, 299; 
characteristics of, 129-130; collective 
behavior and, 296-297; culture and, 
42; defined, 128; groups and, 22- 
23; language as, 89-91, 129-131; 
propaganda and, 346-347 
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Technicways, defined, 32; examples of, 
33; nature of, 32-33; origins of, 33. 
See also Folkways 

Technological acceleration, atomic 
bomb and, 585; course of, 583-584; 
cultural lag and, 585-587; predic- 
tion of, 583-587 


Technology, acceleration in, 583-587;, 


airplane and, 537-538; cultural vari- 
ability and, 100; death rate and, 
221; knowledge and, 91-92; popu- 
lation and, 212; prediction of, 583— 
587; role of, in social change, 513- 
514; technicways and, 32-33; world 
population growth and, 582 

Tennessee Valley Authority, creation 
of, 547-548; difficulties in, 548-549; 
functions of, 548; social planning 
and, 547-549 


Subject Index + 411 


Transportation, city planning and, 563- 


567; forms of, 563-564; parking and, 
566; superhighways and, 566-567; 
surface, 564-565; traffic and, 565— 
566 


U 


Universal culture pattern, concept of, 


59; Cross-Cultural Survey, 85-86; 
defined, 59, 86; design of, 87; eco- 
nomic institution and, 93-94; family 
and, 93; government and, 94-95; 
knowledge and, 91-92; language and, 
89-91; recreation and, 97-98; re- 
ligion and, 95-97 


Upper class, income of, 281; leisure- 


time of, 281-282; sexual behavior of, 
282-283; subculture of, 281-283. 
See also Elite 


Urban community, church differentials 


and, 406-407; decentralization of, 
562-563; defined, 397; economic 
differentials and, 407-409; family 
differentials and, 405-406; freedom 
of, 398; housing in, 559; natural 
areas of, 412-416; nature of, 397- 
398; population differentials and, 
404-405; recreation and, 567-569; 
redevelopment of, 570; slums and, 
559-560; social relationships and, 
400-404; types of, 398; working con- 
ditions in, 561-563 


Vv 


Vertical mobility, factory and, 288- 


289; nature of, 288-291; role of 
education in, 290-291; social move- 
ments and, 358-359, See also Social 
mobility 


Ww 


Working class, attitudes of, 287; com- 


position of, 286; income of, 286; 
“ower” class and, 287-288; social 
movements and, 357-358; subculture 
of, 286-288 


World War II, centralization of gov- 


ernment and, 468-469; cooperation 
during, 497-498; discrimination and, 
262-263; racial testing during, 242— 
243: social mobility and, 228, 424; 
social planning and, 543-544; social 
unrest following, 303 


